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222 calories 
in each cranberry baked apple 


when you sweeten with sugar 





with calorie-free Sucary] 


94 calories 





when you sweeten 


You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


WEIGHT WATCHERS’ 
CRANBERRY BAKED APPLES 


6 medium red cooking apples 

2 cups cranberries 

2 tablespoons Sucaryl solution 
% cup water 
Set oven at 450°F. Core apples and 
pare one-third of the way down. Place 
in a shallow baking dish, Combine the 
remaining ingredients in a small sauce- 
pan and cook until berries pop. Fill 
center of each apple with a tablespoon 
of the cooked cranberries; pour re- 
mainder over apples. Cover with alu- 
minum foil and bake for 20 minutes. 
Remove foil and bake 5 to 10 minutes 
longer. Makes 6 servings. 


Annee eee e eee eeeeee eee sree eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeenee 
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Sucaryl makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight... by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness without bitter 


aftertaste, without one single calorie. 


You use Sucaryl practically anywhere 
you would sugar...in coffee, tea or any 
other drink...on fruits or cereals. 
Cook with it, bake with it; any Sucaryl- 
sweetened dish tastes just like its sugar- 
sweetened twin. Sucaryl, of course, is 


for anyone s' iBly counting calories, 


e 


and you can't taste the difference 


and for those who cannot take sugar. 
Your drugstore has Sucary] in tablets or 
solution. Low-salt diets call for Sucaryl 
Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Illinois and 


Montreal, Canada. Obbott 


Get your new Sucaryl Recipe Book — free at your drugstore. 


Sucaryl 


Non-Caloric Sweetener — No Bitter Aftertaste 
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for important occasions... 
Van Heusen shirts of Supima Cotton 





» reason we feel these shirts will be a pleasure to wear SHIRTS OF SUPIMA® COTTON 


VAN HEUSEN 
CUSTOM COLLECTION 


S 
ips-Van Heusen Corp., 417 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 16, N.Y. Makers of Van Heusen Shirts « Sngst Shirts « Ties « Pajamas « Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Swimwear « Sweators 
~ 


hat they were a pleasure to make. Supima is ideally 
ed to Van Heusen’s most elegant fashion ideas. Its lustre 
*s subtle overtones in both whites and pastels. And 
wears and wears. COLLARITE—sewn-in stays that 
't get lost. Keeps the collar flat always! $5.95. Ties, $2.50. ? 
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General Electric says: 


“On the average, only 1 out of every 1,000 
G-E Fluorescent Lamps may not light.” 


C. C. Lawrence, operating 
manager, Says: 


“We installed 61,970 G-E Lamps and only 1 out of 
every 1,500 wouldn’t light! That’s 99.93% perfect!” 


UY General Electric Lamps and expect 
the same performance that exceeds the 
promise! General Electric manufactures its 
lamps with such care and precision that, on 
the average, 999 out of 1,000 G-E Lamps 
are free of physical defects which could af- 
fect their performance in service. And this 
performance doesn’t stop here. Evidence: 
Only 373 of the 61,970 G-E Lamps needed 
replacing during the first full year of service. 
That’s only 6 out of 1,000! General Electric 
- Co., Large Lamp Dept. T-107, Nela Park, 
eee a, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





’ Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
Owners: Galbreath Corporation—John W. Galbreath, Peter B Ruffin 


MR. LAWRENCE is the Operating Mi: anager of the G r N 7 FF A L 46) ft LE CT R | [ 


Socony Mobil Building—one of New York’s newest 
and most dramatic skyscrapers—where nearly 62,000 
G-E Fluorescent Lamps far exceeded the claims 
General Electric makes for them. 





on ere ere rer ~---+ rr 


G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING COSTS 


.* 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


DOES NOT MAKE AN EDUCATED MAN 


Essential in the library of every thinking person 


GREAT BOOKS of ine WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher 
with great new 


SYNTOPICON 


fascinating —“‘idea-interpreter” 


A message from Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, 
EDITOR, THE SYNTOPICON 





“The greatest mistake anyone can make about liberal edu- 

cation is to suppose that it can be acquired, once and for 

all, in the course of one’s youth and by passing through 

school and college. 

“This is what schoolboys do not know and, perhaps, cannot be expected to 
understand while they are still in school. They can be pardoned the illusion 


» 





that, as they approach the moment of graduation, they are finishing 
their education. But no intelligent adult is subject to this illusion for long, 
once his formal schooling is completed. 
“He soon learns how little he knows and knows how much he has to 
learn. He soon comes to understand that if his education were finished with 
school, he, too, would be finished, so far as mental growth or maturity 
of understanding and judgment are concerned, 

“With the years he realizes how very slowly any human being 
grows in wisdom. With this realization he recognizes that the reason why 
schooling cannot make young people wise is also the reason why it cannot 

complete their education. The fullness of time is required for both.” 


THE publication of this Private 
Library Edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS is regarded as an outstanding 
event in the fields of literature, phi- 
losophy and science. It is not just a 
reprint of books already in your 
library. The 54 volumes which com- 
prise the GREAT BOOKS were selected 
after 8 years of research by 100 emi- 
nent scholars at a cost of over two 
million dollars. Many of the books 
have been especially translated into 
English. Many of them are out of 
print and unobtainable through nor- 
mal channels. Together they include 
all the accumulated wisdom of 3,000 
years of civilization. 


The list of authors is impressive— 
Homer, Sophocles, Plato, Dante, 
Shakespeare, St. Augustine, Milton, 
Machiavelli, and St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas—to name just a few of the 74 
authors and scholars whose works 
are represented in this special edi- 
tion of the GREAT BOOKs, The area 
of thought is limitless. Every great 
idea that has shaped the lives of 
thinking men is explored—ethics, 
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philosophy, war, peace, religion, 
death, love, medicine, science, the- 
ology — 102 ideas that have occupied 
great minds since man could think. 


The magnitude of the Great BOOKS is not in its 
authors and subject matter alone. Pub- 
lished with them is a great new SYNTOPICON 
designed to make your reading more 
meaningful. The SYNTOPICON is quite literally 
a great teacher “living” in your home... 
always at your disposal to guide your read- 
ing ... interpret the great ideas... make 
clear to you the most abstract thought. With 
the SYNTOPICON you will find new excitement 








PRIVATE LIBRARY 
EDITION 


in new ideas...new absorbing interests 
. «+. new understanding of yourself and 
other people. 


We urge you not to miss this oppor- 
tunity to enrich your mind with this 
Private Library Edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS. Send now for the free booklet 
which describes this handsome edi- 
tion in detail. Look it over . . . think 
it over. But don’t wait to mail in the 
coupon below. The supply of these 
booklets is necessarily limited. Avoid 
the chance of disappointment by 
mailing your coupon now! 


—-—-——~—~~—~~—~---— - - 7 














MAIL COUPON GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. 142-B | 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
TODAY FOR Ph 4 “ i h He hand. bookl hich | 
lease send me, free and without obligation, your handsome booklet whic! 
FREE BOOKLET pictures and deacribes the revolutionary SYNTOPICON and the GREAT ! 
BOOKS in full detail. Also include complete information on how I may 
obtain this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, on your special | 
budget plan. I 
Name. - H 
(please print) | 
Address : 
City Zone State. 
ce a a a a a a a ee ee et 
‘ 
f 3 
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MORE ABOUT BRISTOL'S “WHISPERING GIANT'—-WORLD'S LARGEST, 


FASTEST, QUIETEST JET-PROP AIRLINER 





Get ready to book your seat. The brilliant new Bristol Britannia is far and 


away the most modern large airliner in service today. She is flying now with 


BOAC throughout half the world, and in just a few months will be the first jet- 


age giant regularly serving the US 


In a few short months you will see history happen. 
Even more, you may share in it and enjoy the dream- 
like sensation of swift, smooth, utterly luxurious travel 


that the jet age brings. 


The Bristol Britannia is shortly due to enter regular 
Trans-Atlantic service, She is the world’s largest, fast- 
est, quietest jet-prop airliner... most revolutionary of 
her kind flying today .. . first to bring America her 


giant jet-age wings. 


Already —now — over Europe, East and Central Africa, 
South Africa, Pakistan, India, Malaya, Indonesia 
Hong Kong, Japan, and Australia, the whisper of 
the giant Britannia is heard, linking four continents, 
carrying her passengers in effortless jet age luxury. 
Soon you too will be able to step aboard a Britannia! 


Soon in the service of many airlines these magnificent 


craft will wing over America 


You will find travelling aboard the Britannia a 
revelation. Completely new—wonderfully and drama- 
tically different. An experience you have long waited 
to enjov—by fa the most modern and magnificent 


way to travel 


World’s Fastest Airliner. The Britannia cruises at a 
swift but velvet-smooth six miles a minute—and 
more! Safely guided by her storm radar she can avoid 
bad weather . . . taking full advantage of the jet stream 


and favorable tail winds. 


World's Smoothest, Quietest Airliner. You whisper 
through space, travelling in the smooth and relaxed 
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comfort that only a really big, really quiet jet-prop 


airliner can give you. Externally the Britannia is 
quieter than twin-engined airliners of one-eighth her 


pow er. 


Airliner. The 
Her seats 


elbow and 


World's Roomiest, Most 
Britannia is built big. Big, 


Luxurious 
lofty and wide 
You have head 
The cabin is pressurized, air 
and full- 
done in 


ire deep, soft and large 


eg room to spare con- 


litioned, and features magnificent fittings 


view windows throughout. Everything is 


supe! lative sty le. 
The 


sritannia was more preoperationally tested than any 
ther airliner. She 


Vorid’'s Most Tested, Most Versatile Airliner. 
has no noise, runway or air-traftic 
roblems. Quieter even than much smaller twin-engined 
ransport aircraft, she 


rafhe 


uses and 


standard runways 


control systems. 


On all counts the Britannia 
1ew era of luxury travel. Get ready to book your seat 


‘Whispering Giant”. 


brings you a superb 


nthe* 


World-wide Recognition and Demand 
| Britannias have been in operation with BOAC 
since last Fr bruary and have been ordered by: 
| Aeronaves de Mexico, Canadian Pacific, El Al 
Israel Airlines, El 
| 
| 
| 


Clan Air 


Airlines, Hunting 
Northeast Airlines, the 


British Ministry of Supply and Royal Air Force. 


Cubana 


Transport, 


World’s most relaxing way 


to travel— 


BRISTOL 


Britannia 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED -ENGLAND 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO (USA) INC 
400 PARK AVENUE NY22 NY 


ACCEPTED SYMBOLS 





Symbol for zirconium . . . ideal ele- 
ment for absorbing unwanted gases 
at the high tempercotures at which 
some electron tubes operate. 

Just as Zr is the accepted symbol 
for zirconium, so Tung-Sol represents 
the highest quality production of elec- 
tron tubes to volume requirements. 
This ability is a major reason why 
Tung-Sol is America’s largest inde- 
pendent electron tube manufacturer. 






TUNG-SOL 


ELECTRON TUBES 
SEMICONDUCTORS 


Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4,N. J. 
Monvufacturers of Automotive and Elec- 
tronic Components. 


7] 
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Le ‘wr 7” 
Minature Sealed Beam Signal Radio and 
Lamps Headlamps Flashers TV Tubes 
Aluminized Special Purpose Semiconductor 
Picture Tubes Tubes Progects 
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The Face in the Crowd 
Sir: 

We in Bayonne were surprised and proud 
to see one of our boys on the cover of Time 
{Oct. 7]. You called 
him “a paratrooper”; 
to us he is Pfc. Rob- 
ert Patrick Cofield, 19, 
Company B, 327th In- 
fantry, ro1st Airborne. 
Pat volunteered for the 
paratroops a year ago 
to show that he was 
as good as his older 
brother Mike, who 
used to be a_ para- 
trooper with the 82nd 
Airborne. He is a quiet, 
friendly, easygoing guy, 
popular in his neigh- 
borhood, Since he has 
joined the immortals 


Time, I 
thought you might like to know who he is. 
GENE SCANLON 


who made 


Bayonne, N.J. 


For a look at a more relaxed Pat 
Cofield, see cut.—Ep. 


Sir 
The brave troops depicted in your Oct. 7 
issue are wearing the wrong eagle. The Nazi 
eagle with swastika would be more fitting. 
J. R. ABack 
Marlboro, Mass. 


SIR; 

YOUR LITTLE ROCK COVERAGE IS A MAGNIPFI- 
CENT JOURNALISTIC ACCOMPLISHMENT. IT WILE 
AID GREATLY IN MAKING THE “EXPLAINING” 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD LESS PAINFL L. 


FREDERICK H. REIMERS JR. 
MEXICO CITY 


Sir 
Thanks to your distorted and biased re- 
porting of the integration issue, I am now 
flying a Confederate battle flag from my 
office window 
MILton E. Bacon 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


Sir: 
I suggest that the name of Little Rock, 
Ark. be changed. They must have a very 


Big Rock there for all the Protestants, Catho- 
lics, Jews and unaffiliated law-abiding citizens 
to hide under while Godless, lawless hood- 
lums take charge 

HELEN R. Ditton 
Houston 











Sir: 

President Eisenhower is making a grave 
mistake if he imagines only America’s ene- 
mies and “borderline” friends are being 
further alienated by the Little Rock inte- 
gration crisis. How do you imagine your 
staunchest friends feel about all this? The 
people here are unanimous in their expres- 
sions of horror, disgust and disillusionment. 

EpwIin LEANE 








Auckland, N.Z. 


Sir: 

The Governor of Arkansas might well 
consider the political career of the late Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin: notoriety, eclipse, and 
now—eternity. 

R. K. BLANCHARD 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Sir: 

Personally, I wonder at the poor taste 
of the Negroes of Arkansas, for wanting to 
go to school with the “whites.” 

Mrs. Don ErJAVEC 
Compton, Calif. 


Sir: 

A faubus on Time. Having defined “faubus” 
as intransitive [Oct. 7], you faubused by 
making it synonymous with the transitive 
“bollix,” and made a really orval faubus 
when you used it transitively: “The Demo- 
cratic Party has been faubused.” You ain't 
no Preservator of grammar. 

Rosert G. Hupson 
Wood Ridge, NJ. 


God & Man at Princeton 
Sir: 

How much longer will the leading Protes- 
tant universities put up with such treacher- 
ous attacks by members of the Catholic 
priesthood as Dominican Dr. Hugh Halton 
has been carrying on at Princeton for the 
past three years [Time, Oct. 7]? 

President Goheen has at last shown the 
way. “God and Man at Princeton” is indica- 
tive of an inspired program which emanates 
from Rome, as anti-American as anything 
coming out of Communist Russia. 

A. H. PatTrerson 
Glastonbury, Conn 


Sir: 

The Princeton campus episode presents the 
so-called free world with a problem almost 
as sickening as the one in Little Rock. We 
constantly hear that the American campus 
allows freedom of expression, but because 
a priest was doing his duty—to point out 
the skepticism of many faculty members, 
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THE BIG BREAKTHROUGH 





THE 


BREAKTHROUGH 
THE; 


H 
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HE @ic BREAKTHROUGH 


THE BIG BREAKTHROUGH 
totale FOR YOU IN ‘38 


The Fo 1 Look. 





COMING YOUR WAY NOV. 1—SEE THEM AT YOUR NEARBY DEALER'S 
FOR '58, MORE THAN EVER, THE FORWARD LOOK IS THE ADVANCE DESIGN 
_> CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH ¢ DODGE «¢ DE SOTO * CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 
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} ST.LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
& POWER PROJECT 
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ONLY TCA FLIES 
VISCOUNTS <1 
TO CANADA... 


++. and more people fly TCA 


to Canada than any other airline 


Engineers and construction men working on the vast 
St. Lawrence Seaway Project choose TCA for fast, 
relaxing air travel. Trans-Canada is rapidly expanding 
its fleet of smooth, comfortable prop-jet Viscounts. 

Fly TCA to Canada from any of seven convenient 
“gateway cities.” For business or pleasure, 

when you think of Canada—think of TCA. 








as well as their incompetence to teach Cath- 
olic theology—the authorities at the uni- 
versity tried to have him dismissed. 

It is the old, sad story all over again 
Father Halton is getting the same treatment 
the late Senator McCarthy got 

(THE Rev.) Rocer J. Moac 
Jennings, La. 


Sir: 

As a Christian pragmatist, I am disgusted 
by the action of President Goheen and his 
trustees against Father Halton. It reminds me 
of the mama’s boys who won't play unless 
they can make the rules. Because Father Hal- 
ton acts as if free speech means free speech, 
he has been ruled out of bounds. Rah! Rah! 
Tiger! Excuse it please, we mean Tabby Cat. 

Joun D. MIcHAEL 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir 

Princeton's attitude exemplifies that of the 
modern agnostic liberal in today’s academic 
community when brought face to face with 
a real nonconformist who has convictions 
and the courage to express them. 

VINCENT P. MACQUEENEY 
Arlington, Va. 


The Man Behind the Cigarette 
Sir 

Don’t you think you may have been even 
too generous in rating Murrow’s current 
performance [ Sept. 30]? As Britain’s Boswell 
in her crisis some years ago, he was indeed 
great. Now we seem to have a slightly 
frustrated anachronism (including cigarette) 
solemnly orating poorly digested everyday 


| news and personal political prejudices. Avast 


there, Murrow! Why not follow up that 
inspiration of taking a protracted vacation 
and give all of us a rest? Besides, we may 
need you for later! 

Ep Jones 





Langley, Wash. 


Sir: 
After reading all that ballyhoo, I still 
don’t like Murrow or his programs! 
Mrs. Epwarp S. SHaw 
San Diego 
Sir 
If Ed Murrow’s look, the look of an in- 
telligent man of good will who has en- 
countered too little cause for joy and too 
much for gloom—if this look can be de- 
scribed as “hangdog,” what a ragtag pack of 
mongrels inhabits our world today ! 
JaMes REACH 
New York City 


Sir 
I think Time goofed. Ed’s right ear is 
much more familiar! 
Mrs. CHarLEs E. Curtis 
Bradford, Mass, 


@ “Yes,” says Artist Giro, “’That’s why 
I decided to show the left.”""—Ep. 


Sir 
Thank you for presenting the personality 
behind the cigarette. I still do not enjoy 
watching or listening to “the bishop,” but 
I now feel that his success is well earned 
VivIAN MIKoLiza 
Granby, Mo. 


| Sir 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


See your loco! Travel Agent, or contact TCA in: Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seottle/Tocoma, 


8 


Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles. 


You close your story on Edward R. Mur- 
row with the comment that TV journalism 
as a whole is not much good despite its 
occasional brilliance. Please do not be too 
hard on it. To really appreciate TV network- 
news shows—and Time—a person must live 
in a provincial town like San Antonio. Were 
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How much do your 


employees’ worries 


affect their work? 









vou KNOw how hard it is for you to 
concentrate when you are worrying about 
something. Well, their work is bound to 
be affected when your employees worry, 







so often about the very needs your group 
insurance is designed to provide against 
That's why B. E. U. is vital 


B. &.U. is short for Better Employee Un- 
derstanding. Workers must understand 
their group benefits if they're to value and 
appreciate them. Developed through re- 
search and study by Connecticut General 
B. E. U. helps workers feel more secure 
and work better, too 






YOU ALSO BENEFIT from their better 
understanding. Ask your insurance man 
about B. E. U., an exclusive service of 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford 15. 


Carson Pirie Scott & Company, Casco 
Products Corporation and Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corporation all have individually 
developed plans of Connecticut General 
group insurance. Take a few profitable 
minutes to find out about B. E. | 


GROUP INSURANCE 


c— CONNECTICUT GENERAL ‘ean 


ACCIDENT 
LIFE 
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Fashion’s crowning touch... 


An exciting evening ahead! How carefully she sur- 
veys herself... her hair. her gown... and yes, her 
elegant Sapphette watch by Omega. To her wrist. 
Sapphette’s gem-like crystal brings the enchantment 
of a thousand dancing highlights. And within this 


brilliant facade is the famed Omega movement. 


FACTS ABOUT THE FABULOUS SArPHeTTE: Sapphette is a 


synthetic sapphire jewel-crystal, next to a diamond in 





hardness. Scratch-resistant, color-fast sarant 


to break or fall out. In enchanting pastel tir 
Upper lejt: 14K gold, $145. Center: 14K gold, bracelet 


$275. Right: 14K gold, 8 diamonds, $350. Other fin 


Omega watches for men and women, $75 to $10,500. 





incl. Fed. tax. For brochure “O” write Omega, 655 
Madison Avent New York 21, N.Y 


THE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNED 


10 








it not for TV and radio, we would have to 
wait a week to learn anything about events 
other than who shot whom in what tavern 

CuHarLes D. SENSON 
San Antonio 


| Academic Procession 


Sir 

I am elated to find that your magazine 
has publicly recognized the merits of such 
educational institutions as “the Ohio Six” 
[Sept. 30]. Praise be to Time for breaking 
through the snob barrier that exists in uni 
versity circles today and admitting the value 
of a school like Denison 

‘ GINNY WAGNER 

Riverside, Ill 


Sir 


I can't help objecting when your article 
grouping six Ohio colleges offers seven pho 





tographs of five colleges and omits the fairest 
of them all, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Betty B. DRoESCHER 





Avon, Conn 
q For a view of the “fairest,” see cut 

Ep. 
Sir 

Why not at least one more? Wittenberg 
College of Springfield certainly deserves 
mention 

(THE Rev.) JoHN SCHMIDT 

Columbus, Ohio 


Sir 
Capital University in Columbus, Ohio 
DEAN L. PALMER 
San Diego 
Sir 
Muskingum College in New Concord, Ohio 
WINONA SORRELI 
Middletown, Ohio 
Sir 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 
RoBerT L. HAMLIN 
ARLENE GAUSE HAMLIN 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


GEORGE S. BoBINSKI 
Roval Oak, Mich 


hank God for the remaining so-odd Ohio 
llewe ind universities th 


vho may possibly 





take care of 
t a littl more 
1S tor tour vears 


CARROLL D. GAVER 





oof over their 





eld, Ohio 


You say No similar intrastate group of 
c nd aes sities Is more widely re 
ee May we nominate the follow- 
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Matson is the only way to shop 


and 





Lh, 


via ss Mariposa... .ss Maniacs 


Ava bowls, tapa cloth, tortoise shell necklaces. Jot these down 
on your South Seas shopping list. Then sail from California on 
Matson’s idyllic 42-day South Pacific cruise. 


Leisurely stops at Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa 
and Hawaii give you lots of time to shop, explore and have 
fun. Matson makes sure each cruising day is fun-filled, too, 
with a sunny swimming pool, spacious decks, gay lounges 


and bar. Cuisine and service are supreme! 


Plan this unforgettable trip now via Matson’s modern 
MARIPOSA or MONTEREY. Sailings every 3 weeks. All 
accommodations in First Class, with private bath. Air- 
conditioning throughout. If you prefer, stop off at any of the 
ports and continue your voyage 3 weeks later. Or, arrange a 
sea-air itinerary to just about anywhere in the world. Your 


Travel Agent can start planning today 


(The ceremonial ava bowl, handcarved from native ifilele wood, is 
one of Samoa's most handsome products.) 





Off 
“SE yA 3 THE SMART WAY 
LEE 6 P79 TO THE SOUTH PACIFIC AND HAWAII 
MATSON NAVIGATION ¢ MPANY . TH CEANIC AMSh 


OFFICES: New York - Chicago - San Francisco « Seattle 
Portland + Los Angeles - San Diego + Honolulu 
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Se 


ing educational institutions listed in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Amherst, 
Harvard, M.L.T.. Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Smith, Wellesley, Williams 

R. W. FrRANcK 
| M. D. Stmon 
| Amherst, ’s8 

Amherst, Mass 


Cookies by Forbes 
Sir | 

Would you furnish us with the cooky 
recipe that New Jersey State Senator Forbes 
has had printed on the paper napkins he 
is distributing in his gubernatorial campaign i 
(Time, Sept. 30]? If it’s a Forbes family 
recipe, it must be good 

Atice R. RICHARDS 

San Francisco 


q '4 c. butter, 1 c. sugar, 1 egg or 2 egg 
yolks, 1 tbsp. milk or cream, 134 c. 
flour, 4 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. vanilla, 1 tsp. 


baking powder. Let butter stand at 
room temperature until soft. Beat in 
sugar, egg, milk and vanilla. Add other 
ingredients mixed and sifted together. 
Mix well. Chill 1 hour or more. Roll 
thin, cut with cooky cutter and place 
on buttered cooky sheet. Bake in 375 
oven about eight minutes.—Eb. 


Fire & Ice 


oir 
The pungently unflattering portrait of 
Revlon’s president, Charles Revson [Sept 


66 en) 30], might serve as the prototype of all 
eee an e sure if 5 , tycoons who browbeat fainthearted agency 
1 men. I wonder what would happen if all 


the agencies united against men such as 


ree Revson and the late George Washington 
Hill and told them to plan their advertising 
with their own sniveling lackeys as the 


whipping boys! 


3 di | 39 Britt BENNETT 
they’re Accredited ! iment, | 


Sir 

Revlon’s Revson, and others of his lovable 
type, are precisely why admen get ulcers, 
drink, have broken homes, or go into farming 





1 


, " « . ” My wife is immediately switching to Coty 
_ She's right! “Accredited by Mayflower STEPHEN KIRCHNER 
is your assurance of better moving or stor- San Francisco 
age service. The men who handle your Sir 
a sco eae ee ss Charles Revson’s left hand in your picture 
valuable household possessions are Accred- ncuix tn Sen tee ae Wate 


ited — have met high standards of ability venturing too close to Madison Avenue “fire” 
, , > mitten ey ty or from counting the shekels that his admen | 

and knowledge on special written examina- Seca aecaht So? 
tions. Er1cH VON HOLTENOFF 

The result is safer, more efficient han- Washington, D.C 
dling, better, more economical service. Be @ Neither blisters nor blood (see cut), 
sure the men who handle y scacci but slashes of a Revlon paint called 
sure the men who handle your possessions Say It With Rubies.—Ep. 


are “Accredited”! 











Know your near-by Mayflower Warchouseman 
consult your telephone directory 


a MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVING DAY KIT vo | M 
| MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN. a ower 
' B10 GUARANTY BLOG « INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 

1 

1 

1 

| 


“ae | $ 
! Warehouse 





ADDRESS 
ERCQURINE AGCETE e888 BaTrLewee Tesenit ce. 





Leonard McCombe—Lir 
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... another leading company served by Atna Casualty 


A fast-growing appliance manufacturer 
like Whirlpool needs an insurance car- 
rier with the facilities, the experience, 
and the initiative to stay abreast of the 
company’s organization changes and rap 
Te expansion, 

Knowing that insurance can affect 
virtually every phase of its operations 

from production and profits to em 
ployee and public relations — Whirl 
pool expects an insurance company to 


keep both the business and human sides 


A=TNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY © STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


SEE YOUR A TNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE SEST 
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of the picture constantly in view. A2tna 
Casualty does this successfully. 

Etna Casualty’s underwriting plans 
are designed to reflect — in lower insur- 
ance costs — the results of a truly effec- 
tive accident prevention and loss con- 
trol program. In addition, “2tna’s policy 
of prompt, fair, intelligent claim han- 
dling is a positive factor in improving 
employee morale and public goodwill. 

Why not consult your agent or 
broker about /Ztna Casualty . . . soon? 


Get more than just a policy .. . 
get the policy with the 


PS. i 


‘Personal Service 
er 


* 






a 
| 








IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 
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NO. 16 IN A SERIES 


OUT OF THE LABORATORY 





Only air can stand the heat...when temperatures soar above 1000°F. Yet aircraft, 
missile and nuclear devices now being developed require power controls that will operate in this 
critical area. That’s why the AiResearch Cam-Piston Air Motor shown above represents an important 
advance across another scientific frontier. It functions with great efficiency at heat extremes far 
beyond the limits of electronic and hydraulic units. Small, light and requiring no conventional 


lubrication, it is another Garrett contribution to industrial progress. 


* Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


THE €GNHPOR ALIS vd 





AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA « PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL + REX * AIRSUPPLY © AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE 


AERO ENGINEERING + GARRETT SUPPLY * GARRETT CORPORATION OF CANADA * C.W.MARWEDEL + AIR CRUISERS 
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Out-of-town telephoning is good business, says Mr. Clement S. Castleberry, 





© LFemCaN MAN Ole = NST 


President of Castleberry’s Food Company 


“I keep in touch by telephone 


with our salesmen in 17 states” 


“The food business moves fast 
these days,” says Mr. Clement S. 
Castleberry, president of Castle- 
berry’s Food Company, Augusta, 
Georgia. “If you’re not on the spot 
when things happen, you're out of 
luck. That's why I use the telephone 
to keep in touch with our salesmen 
who travel seventeen states. 

“For example, an inquiry came in 
from a large chain in New York. I 
telephoned our New York office and 
had a salesman in the buyer's office 
almost immediately. Result: a most 
impressed buyer and, better still, a 


nice sized order on the first call! 

“Frankly,” Mr. Castleberry says, 
“I'd hate to try to run our business 
today without being able to call out 
of town so conveniently.” 


Success with sales by tele- 
phone can be yours, too. We'd 
like to show you how the tele- 
phone can fit most profitably 
into your operations. Just call 
your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and a representative will 
visit you, 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


For example: First Each Added 
Augusta, Ga., to a Minutes = Mintte 
Charlotte, N.C 65¢ 20¢ 
Chicago to Indianapolis 70¢ 20¢ 
Baltimore to Boston $] 10 30¢ 
Los Angeles to New York $258 65¢ 


Rates are lower after 6 o.m. and all day 
Sunday. Add 10% federal excise tox. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















Flag-raising day at 


another great new 


Olin Aluminum plant 


Cradled in the heart of the Ohio River Valley, this 
expansive industrial giant is about to spring to life. 


Ultra-modern from the ground up, this huge new 

Olin Aluminum Sheet Mill within a few short months will 
add its production to the vigorous mainstream of 
quality Aluminum flowing to the 

nation from four Olin Aluminum plants. 


Flag-raising day at this giant new mill will mark an 
important new chapter in the exciting 22-month growth of 
Olin Aluminum. New ore ships, rolling mills, extrusion 
plants and wire and cable mills are already in operation or 
under construction. With these modern, fully-integrated 
facilities, Olin Aluminum is right now on the way to an 
initial annual volume of 340 million pounds of 

quality Aluminum. And that is only the beginning. 


This new Aluminum will be custom-tailored to your 
specifications. And the unique standards of 

quality and service by which it will be produced and 
delivered to you will help you simplify your 
manufacturing procedures and achieve maximum 
efficient production from each pound you use. 


If this is the kind of quality and service you have 
long been looking for, write now for product 
availabilities to our new permanent sales headquarters: 
Aluminum Division—Sales, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 400 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


LIN 


LUMINU M R Symbol of new Standards of Quality and Service in the Aluminum Industry 


sone! 
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Wonderful food and gracious service are but two of many pleasures awaiting 


you on a Grace Line Cruise. You'll take on a becoming coat of tan. . 
meet new friends . .. swim in an outdoor, tiled swimming pool, Every room is outside, 
each with private bath. The “Santa Rosa” or “Santa Paula” sails from New York 
every Friday on a 12-Day Cruise visiting Aruba and Curacao in the 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Netherlands West Indies and La Guaira, Caracas and Cartagena in South America 


Also Casual Cruises of approximately 18 days, weekly from New York. 


ceeaieet LI INE. 


Dept. T-10, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N.Y 


vel Agent, 


Regular, frequent American flag passenger and freight. services between the Americas 
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HY, they're no different from any- 

one else.” exclaimed a Canadian 
housewife as she watched Queen Eliza- 
beth and her husband exchange know- 
ing glances and share a common smile 
before the television cameras this week. 
It was a pretty compliment, but obvi- 
ously something of an understatement 
as well; whatever the young person who 
stands as the embodiment of sovereign 
authority to some 640 million of the 
world’s people is, she cannot, in the 
very nature of things, be like ‘“‘every- 
one else.” Four cover stories in the past 
28 years have traced the career of 
Queen Elizabeth from a girl of three 
(1929) to Woman of the Year (1953). 
This week Time's cover story reports 
on the man who has played a major 
part in making “this monarchy business 
work” in the modern age. See ForEIGN 


News, The Queen's Husband. 


MID all the clamor about how and 
why the U.S, lost the satellite race 
with Russia. the arguments that were 
hurled about—budgetary penny-pinch- 
ing, interservice rivalries, underestima- 
tion of the Russians—overlooked some 
basic facts of the U.S. missile program. 
For the real reasons why the U.S.’s 
Project Vanguard failed to live up 
to its name. see NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Project Vanguard. 





OR Mexico City-based Photogra- 
pher Juan Guzman, photographing 
the ancient remnants of Olmec and 
Mayan culture has been a long labor of 
love. Making it a vacation and free- 
time project, he spent nearly two years 


completing his self-set assignment, 
traveled by car, private plane, horse- 
back and at times proceeded on foot. 
machete in hand. Most difficult site was 
Yaxchilan in the almost inaccessible 
Chiapas jungle. To get there, Guzman 
had to fly in, clear the site by hand, 
wait for days for a break in the rain. 
For a view of what Guzman brought 
out, including the first color shots of 
Yaxchilan’s monumental “Palace of the 
King,’ see Art,""A Few Baktuns Ago.” 


HE Rev. Dr. John R. Baker of the 

Montgomery County ( Md.) Unitar- 
ian Church was reading the Oct. 7 
issue of Time in the quiet of his study 
when his eyes came upon these words 
from Little Rock’s Presbyterian Min- 
ister Dunbar H. Ogden Jr.: “This may 
be looked back upon by future his- 
torians as the turning point—for good 
—of race relations in this country. If 
the Supreme Court's interpretation of 
the Constitution can be made good in 
Little Rock, then it can be made good 
in Arkansas. If it can be made good in 
Arkansas, then eventually it can be 
made good throughout the South.” The 
words “turning point” gave Baker an 
idea; why not establish a Little Rock 
scholarship fund for the nine colored 
children of Central High School—and 
for the white children who befriended 
them in the face of mob violence? 
Baker went before his congregation, 
dug into his modest Minister's Fund. 
came up with $roo as a starter, By this 
week he had upwards of $600 in con- 
tributions. This week Baker planned to 
travel to Little Rock to discuss the 
scholarships with Minister Ogden. 
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Magnavox High Fidelity 








Model MV353R with features for th gh-Fidelity perfectionist: 332 sq. in. Chromatic TV, AM-FM radio, precision changer, Dia 
mond Stylus, two 12" bass—two 5” treble speakers, 20-watt amplifier, decorative gliding top panel, record library space, $595.00. 





ANNOUNCING~—The greatest advancement in home entertainment 


The new MAGNAVOX HIGH FIDELITY THEATRE 


You can now enjoy the full beauty of music from records or AM-FM radio, re-created 
with thrilling realism through Magnavox High Fidelity that also puts life into TV. 
The picture too, is so new its depth and clarity blended with “living sound” will 


enable you to enjoy all of television for the first time. Actors will become personalities 


—the great musical shows will give you the sense of being “on Broadway.” 





Magnavox instruments are the finest you can 
The Magnasonic "410" Hi-Fi buy—yet, they cost you less . . . because they 
Phonograph an example of are sold direct to America’s finest dealers. Only 
Magnavox quality, style and 
value, Four speakers, includ- 
ing 15° bass, 10-watt amplifier, ‘ : : 
Magnavox precision changer, and all service for ninety days. See and hear the 
Diamond Stylus . . . and other wide selection of TV (from $169.90) and Hi-Fi 
features found only at much models (from $129.90) at your Magnavox dealer. 
higher prices in other makes, 
Only $199.50 in mahogany. 


Magnavox Gold Seal instruments are so depend- 
able that all parts are guaranteed for a full year 





magniticent " 
awe ea Sy re avo x The Videorama MV144L, an innovation in 


styling and TV listening and viewing 
enjoyment. It blends the new Chromatic 
picture with a four speaker sound system 
that matches the finest picture in television. 
Concealed top controls. In a variety of 
woods. Only $299.50 in mahogany finish. 


high fidelity « television « radio-phonographs 
The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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THE NATION 
he Specific Threat 


“There forces in the world,” said 
Nikita Khrushchev in his 
‘oud capital last week, “that have not 
ven up the idea of war in the Middle 
ist. But Turkey and the U.S. should 


flect that war, once started, can spread 


are 
ommunism § 





id once guns begin to boom and rockets 


then it will be 
hen we let off our 


‘tic missile 


gin to fly too late 


intercontinental bal- 
people said that it was a 
sychological trick 


ind that we were out 


create an impression. They did not be 


‘ve us. But we do not go in for bluffin 


ooo Lf war 








e are a serious peopl breaks 
it, Turkey would not last one day 

Old Objectives. Thus Khrushchev 
anslated the new world prestige of Sput 


k and the world’s fears of Red missiles 





to one, specific, power-political threat 
/ an area that the Communists have 
ng and unsuccessfully sought to dom 
ite. He sought to intimidate NATO 
urtner Turkey, which is menaced by 
ussia on the north and by an increasing 
Red Syria on the south (see ForerGn 
EWS). He sought to feel out the ten per 


the NATO ind discover wheth 
the U.S.’s European allies would stand 
y the U.S. He also sought to make an 
pressive power before ir 


nations 





play 
le Arabs and to 
gional and 
Communism had ; 


pression- 


indermine the U.S.’s 





worldwide pre ° 
but lost the 
satellite Hy 
had all but lost the 
the contrast be 





gical 


s6: ¢ 


cold war in 





ommunisn 


onomic cold war in 








yeen the prosperity of West¢ Europe 
id the poverty of Communist 19 

ut now the Communists were exploiting 
eir brand-new Sputnik to achieve their 


d Middle 
the whole 
tellite,”” « Nikita. 
g that the U.S. has been beaten. 
Greater Power, The U.S. met the new 
reat to the Middle East as it had met 
old. During the Suez crisis the Rus 
ins had threatened to rocket-bomb Lon- 
m and and to send Communist 
ylunteers into the Middle East: the U.S. 
the Kremlin that 
would forcibly oppose the Com- 
unist volunteers, that any rocket attack 
fainst Western Europe would 
stant U.S. air retaliation 


Eastern objectives. 


world are 


People 
pointing to 


They are s 





rowed 





Paris 


sponded by warning 


U.S. 





trigger 
against the 
nters of (Time, Nov. 26 
seq.). Now the State Department fired 
fa the 





Soviet power 


tough statement warning un- 





A TALE oF Two SATELLITES 


predictable Khrushchev, in effect, that 
the U.S. its ally Turkey 
and the bigger principle of collective se- 
curity go down; it would fight. 


would not let 


said State he 
should be under no illusions that the U.S. 
rurkey’s ind ally, takes lightly its 
obligation under the North Atlantic Trea- 
determined to carry out the 
in the Joint 


Middle 


Despite distances 


friend 


ty or 15 not 
national pol is expressed 


Congressional Resolution on the 


East—the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Thus the U.S.. armed with the local 
itomic capability of the Sixth Fleet and 
the worldwide thermonuclear capability 
otf Strategic Air Command, and assured 


by week’s end that 


missile speedup was 








nevitable (see below moved to meet 
Khrushchev’s crude power play with a 
readiness to use power, if necessary. How 
to preserve that power and that diplo 
atic capability five to ten years hence 


lace oft warning, was 


n the 
I second thought in 


Sputnik’s 
the heart of the sober 


Washington last week. 


DEFENSE 
The Race to Come 


The dim streak across 


outer space ex- 
ploded on man’s consciousness pro- 
fusion of meanings. To the three young 





who be 
the 


University of 
first 


entists 


Alask i sf 


came the Americans to see it 





Soviet satellite appeared “like a star and 


brighter than Jupiter.” To Washington's 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson, it was 
week 
of shame and danger.” To Missouri's Dem- 
Stuart i 


frenzied call for a 


1 partisan reason for prociaiming “a 


ocratc senator Symington it 


special session 
of Congress. To retired Defense Secretary 
Charles Wilson, it was 
technical trick.” To hundreds of U.S. sci- 


was a marvelous 


meant 


nerely “a 





nice 


entuists, it screntific- 


technical achievement, a triumph of mind 





over universal matter—and at the same 

time a last-chance signal to beware of 

rushing Russian technolos the 

man whose job it was to uC 

for the U.S. and the free world, it was a 
> to be met, 

Upon Dwight Eisenhowe nverged all 


frustrations and fears of a sud- 


the frets 





denly fretful and frustrate vople. Hi 
first duty was to stop the cries of hys 
teria. His second, and most important 
responsibility was to re-examine the U.S. 
position in wid where space flight— 
whatever its immediate practical value 


has ter 


clusive 


porarily become the enemy's ex- 
capability. 

"Not One lota." At week's start. the 
President White 


ind military 


called a_ three-hour 
House meeting of 
idvisers. They brought him up to date 
on Sputnik, with particular attention to 


the spectacular and ominous rocket-thrust 


scientih¢ 










ARMY'S VON BRAUN 


N 1954, before Project Vanguard’s birth, the Army and 

Navy jointly undertook a satellite project thought up by 
Engineer Wernher Von Braun, captured German V-2 expert 
turned U.S. Army missile brain. Von Braun planned to equip 
the Army's tested Redstone missile with booster rockets and 
use the hybrid to send a small (5 Ib.) satellite into an earth- 
girdling orbit. 

Before Von Braun's “Project Orbiter” got off the ground, 
an International Geophysical Year panel, meeting in Rome 
in October 1954, called for earth-satellite launchings during 
IGY (July 1957 to December 1958). At the urging of the 
U.S.’s IGY committee, the Eisenhower Administration de- 
cided, in mid-1955. to undertake a satellite program as part 
of the nation’s IGY effort. The basic top-level decision then 
to be made was how to run the project. The twofold deci- 
sion that emerged from the National Security Council: 
1) keep the satellite project separate from military ballistic- 
missile research.and 2) put the Navy in charge. With that, 
Project Orbiter died and Project Vanguard was born. 


Lost Years 

Last week, with post-Sputnik hindsight, Director I. M. 
Levitt of Philadelphia's Fels Planetarium called that 1955 
decision an “astonishing piece of stupidity.’’ Levitt’s argu- 
ment, echoed by Army missilemen; the Army’s Jupiter 
intermediate ballistic missile. well along in 1955, could and 
should have been adapted for launching a satellite (a modi- 
fied Jupiter has reached an altitude of 650 miles, higher than 
Sputnik’s orbit). But when it was made, the National Se- 
curity Council decision seemed sensible enough. The U.S. 
had committed itself to pass on to the rest of the world, 
including Russia, scientific information obtained from IGY 
programs, so it seemed desirable.to the NSC (and to IGY 
scientists too) to keep Vanguard from getting deeply involved 
with top-secret military programs. Also, Administration poli- 
cymakers, in a fit of touchiness about neutralist opinion, 
wanted to avoid any appearance of using IGY undertakings 
for military purposes. 

But the main reason for putting Vanguard into a separate, 
low-priority compartment was that the Pentagon wanted to 
keep the satellite project from interfering with the U.S.’s top- 
priority program of military ballistic-missile research. For 
eight lost years after World War II, the U.S. had spent an 
average of less than $1,000,000 a year on long-range ballistic- 
missile projects. The Eisenhower Administration decided in 
1954 to push ballistic-missile development, after the physi- 
cists decided that they could make a hydrogen warhead light 
enough to be carried in the nose of a missile. The Russians, 
well along on missilery with or without an atomic warhead, 
had a head start that the U.S. urgently needed to narrow. 
In mid-1955 that need was still urgent. 

Once the NSC reached the decision to box off Project 
Vanguard, it made sense to let the Navy take charge: in 
experimenting with its Vikings and Aerobees, the Navy had 
pushed a lot farther ahead in high-altitude-missile research 
than either the Army or the Air Force. 
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PROJECT VANGUARD 
Why It Failed 
to Live Up to Its Name 


A wisecrack much repeated in the U.S. last week was 
that Project Vanguard, the U.S.’s earth-satellite pro- 
gram, ought to be renamed Project Rearguard. This 
clothed in humor the widespread feeling of resentment 
stirred up by the Russians’ great cold-war propaganda 
victory, Inevitably, the question arose: Who's to blame? 


IGY’S HAGEN 


Strong Warnings 

As far back as early 1954, U.S. Intelligence suspected 
that the Russians had started on a_ high-priority satellite 
program. At the IGY conference in Barcelona a year ago, 
Russian scientists spoke ebulliently and convincingly of their 
country’s satellite progress. Evidence and warnings that the 
Russians were pressing hard to beat the U.S. in the race piled 
up—but seemed to make no impression on Administration 
policymakers. Asked at a November 1954 press conference 
whether he was concerned that the Russians might win the 
satellite race, Defense Secretary Wilson snorted: “I wouldn't 
care if they did.” If the Administration had wanted to win 
the race, it could have speeded up Vanguard's schedule or got 
the Army going on a crash satellite program utilizing Jupiter 
(Army missilemen boasted last week that they could get a 
satellite into an orbit on a month's notice). But the Admin- 
istration did neither. 

Far from speeding up, in fact, Vanguard lagged behind its 
original plan for a late-1957 launching of a 20-odd-lb. satellite 
(less than one-eighth as heavy as Russia’s claim for Sputnik). 
The stretched-out schedule calls for launching smaller test 
satellites late this year, orbiting the first 214-lb. ball next 
spring. The satellites themselves are ready to soar, reports 
Vanguard's soft-spoken, pipe-puffing Director John P. Hagen. 
But the launching vehicle is still undergoing tests. Its first 
stage, an adaptation of the Navy's Viking, has to work per- 
fectly to do the job: the engine’s 27.000-lb. thrust is barely 
powerful enough to orbit a 214-Ib. ball, so any less-than-ideal 
performance will fail. (To send up their Sputnik the Russians 
apparently used a first-stage missile with a thrust of more 
than 200,000 Ibs.) 


Weak Imagination 


After the Russians got their Sputnik into its orbit, an 
Administration official said he felt an urge to “strangle” Budg- 
et Director Percival Brundage. But the Administration has 
budgeted for Vanguard all the funds that the men who run 
the project asked for ($110 million so far). And that stock 
villain, inter-service rivalry, did not slow up the project, 
according to Vanguard scientists. In fact, the scientists, 
from Dr. Hagen down, insist that Vanguard has not failed, 
that it will reach its basic goal of orbiting a satellite before 
IGY’s end. 

But in the midst of the cold war, Vanguard's cool scientific 
goal proved to be disastrously modest: the Russians got there 
first. The post-Sputnik White House explanation that the U.S. 
was not in a satellite “race” with Russia was not just an 
after-the-fact alibi. Said Dr. Hagen ten months ago: “We are 
not attempting in any way to race with the Russians.” But 
in the eyes of the world, the U.S. was in a satellite race whether 
it wanted to be or not, and because of the Administration’s 
cosuy failure of imagination, Project Vanguard shufiled along 
when it should have been running. It was still shuffling 
when Sputnik’s beeps told the world that Russia's satel- 
lite program, not the U.S.’s, was the vanguard. 
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required to push so heavy a satellite into 
outer space. 

At his Thursday morning press con- 
ference, the President reflected the results 
of his scientific-military session. As far as 
the U.S. is concerned, he said. the quest 
for man’s moon has never been “consid- 
ered as a race.” It was “merely an engage- 
ment on our part to put up a vehicle of 
this kind.” The achievement would be in 
terms of knowledge about “temperatures. 
radiation, ionization, pressures.” To be 
sure, the Russian satellite meant posses- 
sion “of a very powerful thrust in their 
rocketry, and that is important.” But this 
in current terms, was militarily meaning- 
less: “I don’t know anything about their 
accuracy, and until you know something 
about their accuracy, you know nothing at 
all about their usefulness in warfare.” 
Even so, the President had deep regrets 
“I wish we were further ahead and knew 
more as to accuracy and to the erosion 
and to the heat-resistant qualities of met- 
als, and all the other things we have to 
know about. I wish we knew more about 
it at this moment.” 

The keynote to the President's press 
conference was his insistence that the 
satellite is a scientific, not a defense 
instrument (see box, opposite), On that 
basis, the U.S. was already committed to 
putting some $110 million into a U.S. 
moon. But basic missile research and de- 
velopment would continue to get priority 
over satellite work in U.S, defense spend- 
ing. It was in this sense that President 
Eisenhower said flatly: “So far as the 
satellite itself is concerned, that does not 
raise my apprehensions, not one iota.” 

“No Dollars Be Damned." With these 
explanatory words spoken, the Adminis- 
tration moved swiftly in other directions. 
The National Security Council met with 
a portentous array of high administrative 
brass and came to a quick conclusion. As 
a result, Dwight Eisenhower ordered an 
urgent and immediate review of the na- 
tion’s missile program by Defense Sec- 
retary Neil McElroy, just sworn into 
office the day before. 





Frank Willioms—Detroit Free Press 
Down Boy! 
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Pending that review, the U.S. does not 
plan 1) any “dollars-be-damned” crash 
program in missile development, 2) any 
change from the present Army, Navy, Air 
Force development program in favor of a 
Manhattan Project sort of effort, or 3) 
any quick decision between the Air Force 
Thor and the Army Jupiter as the U.S. 
intermediate-range missile. At first, the 
McElroy review will aim at unclogging 
existing bottlenecks; e.g., almost certain 
to go is the curb on overtime pay at mis- 
sile centers, At a subsequent Cabinet meet- 
ing the decision was made to unloose 
purse strings on rocket work whenever 
McElroy could prove that he needed the 
money. 

Against the Storm. The President and 
his Administration moved and planned, 
but not enough to still the storm of criti- 
cism across the land. “The basic reason 





we're behind the Russians,” cried a major 
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DEFENSE SECRETARY MCELRoy 
Urgent work to be done. 


defense contractor, “is that we haven't 
gone all out.” Electronics and air-frame 
experts angrily recalled the casual attitude 
of Defense Secretary Wilson toward re- 
search and development. 

Former Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Research and Development 
lrrevor Gardner, who was in charge of the 
Air Force ballistic-missile program. was 
bitter in his memory of the tri-service 
rocket development that led the Army 
Navy and Air Force to compete more for 
headlines against one another than for 
technological superiority over the Rus- 
sians. Said Gardner: “We have presently 
at least nine ballistic-missile programs. all 
competing for roughly the same kind of 
facilities, the same kind of brains, the 
same kind of engines and the same public 
attention.”’ Among the loudest of the crit- 
ics were members of the 85th Congress 
condemning the Administration for skimp- 
ing on defense spending—yet it was that 
same Democratic 85th Congress that over- 








H. M. Talbur pps-Howard Newspapers 
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rode the President’s urgent public pleas 
and cut the U.S. defense budget by some 
$2 billion. 

The storm showed promise of being the 
most serious that Dwight Eisenhower had 
ever faced. The President had backed 
both the defense budget and the missile 
program, but the loudest noise in the de- 
fense area in recent weeks had been made 
by Charlie Wilson genially hacking away 
at military expenditures that he had let 
get out of hand. Militarily, Sputnik, plus 
Khrushchev’s bold rocket-rattling, gave a 
bald warning about the grim missile race 
to come. Beyond all this, the President 
was bound to bear the brunt of a special 
American reaction; the U.S. takes deep 
pride in its technical skills and techno- 
logical prowess, in its ability to get things 
done—first. Now, despite all the rational 
explanations, there was a sudden, sharp 
national disappointment that Americans 
had been outshone by the Red moon. The 
disappointment would linger until the 
U.S. no longer stood second best in the 
conquest ol space, 


Another Thor 


From its launching pad at Florida's 
Cape Canaveral Missile Test Center one 
morning last week, an Air Force Thor 
rose majestically into the air and, trailing 
fire, soared off smoothly on a long journey 
over the Atlantic. “Beautiful!” gasped a 
starry-eyed missile buff. But even more 
beautiful to the Air Force was the distance 
the missile traveled before plummeting 
into the sea: some 2,000 miles, 500 more 
than its nominal “intermediate range” 
capability, and zoo more than the first 
successful test Thor flew last month. 


OPINION 
Of Science & Shelters 


One of the most authoritative voices to 
speak up about the danger of growing 
Soviet scientific superiority over the U.S. 
belongs to Budapest-born Nuclear Physi- 
cist Edward Teller, 49, associate director 
of the University of California’s Radia- 
tion Laboratory and “the father of the 
H-bomb.” Last week Teller’s friends in 
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Guana’s GpepeMAH & Hosts 
Orange juice to take out, thoughts to take home. 


the Pentagon were pointing glumly to his 
prediction in last April's Air Force maga- 
zine: “Ten years ago there was no ques- 
tion where the best scientists in the world 
could be found—here in the U.S. ... Ten 
years from now the best scientists in the 
world will be found in Russia.”’ His reason- 
ing: the Russians treat science as a 
religion, and Red scientists are highly 
honored. In the U.S. both scientists and 
teachers are relatively underpaid and 
under-respected, he wrote, and there are 
few incentives for the brightest youngsters 
to take up scientific careers. 

Teller has another fear pertinent to the 
day of H-bomb attack: that the U.S. is 
overlooking one of the best methods of 
discouraging attack. Such preparation, he 
wrote in This Week, lies in building under- 
ground air-raid shelters deep enough to 
withstand the impact of the heaviest 
bombs. “They would be expensive but. . . 
I believe we could save the lives of most 
of our citizens. In out-of-the-way places we 
should build other shelters to protect food 
supplies and our industrial resources. We 
could store weapons for our armed forces. 
We can make sure that we retain the 
potential to strike back not only to hurt an 
enemy that attacks us, but to destroy him.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
From Segregation to Breakfast 


Two Negroes dressed in business suits 
strolled into a Howard Johnson restau- 
rant near Dover, Del. one evening last 
week, went up to the counter and ordered 
two 30¢ glasses of orange juice. As they 
were handed the juice in containers, 
wrapped up to take outside, a waitress 
explained that they could not sit down 
inside because “colored people are not 
allowed to eat in here.” 

At this point one of the Negroes pro- 
tested to the manager, produced an iden- 
tity card to introduce himself as Komla 
Agbeli Gbedemah, Finance Minister of 
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the new *African nation of Ghana; his 
companion was his U.S. Negro secretary. 
But the manager explained that rules were 
rules and Gbedemah and secretary paid 
for their orange juice, left it on the count- 
er and walked out. “If the Vice President 
of the U.S. can have a meal in my house 
when he is in Ghana,” said Gbedemah, 
who had entertained Vice President Nixon 
during his tour of Africa last spring, “then 
I cannot understand why I must receive 
this treatment at a roadside restaurant 
in America.” 

The U.S. Government was chagrined. 
Hurriedly, the State Department put out 
an official apology. Wilson Flake, U.S. 
Ambassador to Ghana, forestalled an offi- 
cial protest to Washington from the 
Ghana government by making a_ public 
statement that this was “an exceptional 
and isolated incident.” President Eisen- 
hower invited Gbedemah to breakfast 
with him and Vice President Nixon at the 
White House, put on an Eisenhower tour 
of the historic White House first floor, 
explained frankly that “little bits like that 
happen all over the place and you never 
know when they'll blow up or where.” 

By week’s end the U.S. had not only 
won back but gained ground in Ghana— 
and in Delaware. “I hope,” said Minister 
Gbedemah as he flew home, “‘that the peo- 
ple of Ghana understand that there are 
very few people in the U.S. who act that 
way.” And the restaurant manager got 
word from the Howard Johnson people 
that he must. henceforth. serve “anybody 
who comes to our doors’—quite an order 
for segregation-minded Dover, Del. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


At 67 

On the eve of his 67th birthday the 
President of the U.S., two years out of a 
heart attack, 16 months out of major sur- 
gery for ileitis, is acting with the vigor of 
a man considerably younger. He is at 


about 172 Ibs., his football weight at West 
Point. His blood pressure is within nor- 
mal limits. He continues to receive anti- 
coagulants designed to prevent blood- 
clotting. 

As he had during the war, Ike grabbed 
every chance last week amid conferences 
and decisions to relax momentarily but 
wholly, to clear his mind, to catch up on 
routine. He followed the World Series— 
“one of the finest series in modern times.” 
He took in his first football game since 
entering the White House, cheered loudly 
for the losers as the new U.S. Air Force 
Academy went down 20-0 to George Wash- 
ington University. He played a round of 
golf with old Army friends, including re- 
tired Lieut. General Floyd Parks, who 
shot a 155-yd. hole in one with a No. 6 
iron. The President’s health, said the 
White House’s Dr. Howard McC. Sny- 
der, is “as good as it could possibly be.” 


ARKANSAS 


Lavatory Level 

Having worked the classroom for all 
its demagogic worth, Arkansas’ Demo- 
cratic Governor Orval Faubus last week 
descended to what the Washington Post 
and Times Herald called “the lavatory 
level.” U.S. paratroopers, he cried, were 
escorting Negro students into the girls’ 
locker room at Little Rock’s Central High 
School—and were lingering around to leer 
at ungarbed young Southern white wom- 
anhood. The facts of the matter proved 
Orval Faubus less a master of morals 
than mendacity. 

Faubus’ latest lie came in a letter 
addressed to ‘Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walk- 
er, Commander of Occupation Troops.” 
Because of the sneering (and incorrect) 
address, Walker, a tough Texan, returned 
the letter unopened. Governor Faubus, 
playing his little game, had already re- 
leased it to the press. Two days later, 
asked for documented facts, the governor 
fell back upon his favorite saying: “I do 
not choose to release them at this time.” 
He did, however, display news photo- 
graphs of a paratrooper general and aides 
walking past girls playing softball outside 
the school. What connection could these 
pictures have with his other charges? 
Said Faubus with rubber logic: ‘There 
may not be any connection. These, per- 
haps, can be explained as being part of 
their duties, but it is an indication that 
the other can be true.” 

The truth was that no paratrooper had 
entered the girls’ locker room, none had 
come closer than the non-transparent 
doors leading to the locker room. But 
there was method in Orval’s mendacity: 
Little Rock opinion was plainly turning 
against him. A Friday night meeting of 
hard-shell Baptists—to which, in their 
own words, “Jews, Catholics and modern- 
ist Protestants” [and, of course. Negroes ] 
had not been invited—drew perhaps 600 
restless souls to hear North Little Rock's 
Rev. E. T. Burgess intone, as a final 
prayer: “Especially, dear Father, we pray 
for the man who sent troops to Arkansas 
and then went back to the golf course 
as if nothing had happened.” 
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But the next morning, 84 other Little 
Rock churches took part in the citywide 
prayer session suggested by Episcopal 
Bishop Robert Raymond Brown (Time, 
Oct. 14). Some 7,000 citizens, a sizable 
Saturday morning turnout, prayed for 
a peaceful, lawful end to Little Rock's 
troubles. Said Mississippi-born Methodist 
Minister Aubrey Walton: “We know, our 
Heavenly Father, that we must share the 
blame for what has happened in our city. 
Forgive us for the influence we have not 
used, for the positions we should have 
taken but did not take.” 

Among those who sat with heads bowed 
were some of Orval Faubus’ closest asso- 
ciates. The Governor himself was doled 
up in the Executive Mansion with a cold 
—and his conscience. 


VIRGINIA 


November Harvest 

As the Shenandoah Valley glowed in 
autumn gold and scarlet last week. Vir- 
ginia’s venerable Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd puffed through a restless routine. 
Each morning Byrd, now 70, hurried out 
to the apple orchards around his home at 
Berryville, supervised the harvest. But 
each afternoon the Senator settled down 
at his telephone to pass out political or- 
ders that crisscrossed Virginia in antici- 
pation of a different sort of harvest. On 
Nov. 5 the Old Dominion elects a gov- 
ernor. When it does, the organization 
through which Harry Byrd has ruled 
his state for more than a quarter-century 
expects to reap enough white Demo- 
cratic votes to bury Republican Can- 
didate Theodore Roosevelt Dalton, 56, 
and Virginia’s embryonic G.O.P. once and 
perhaps for all. 





Wolter Benr ett 
Democrats Byrp & ALMOND 
In victory, no solution. 
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"Nigra Votes Up North." At the end of 
a dust-dry summer, Harry Byrd’s apples 
are smaller than usual. But in the middle 
of an autumn that began with Little Rock, 
Byrd's political harvest may well be a 
record-breaker. Four years ago the 
G.O.P.’s Dalton won a threatening 45% 
of the vote, competing against Byrd Can- 
didate Thomas B. Stanley for governor, 
in an atmosphere of pre-integration calm 
and post-Eisenhower-election rosiness. 

This year’s Democratic Candidate J. 
(for James) Lindsay Almond Jr., 59, is 
stronger than Governor Stanley: he was 
an able Congressman and attorney general, 
won Byrd's grudging benediction for gov- 
ernor by starting early, shrewdly maneuv- 
ering other hopefuls out of contention. 
Nonetheless, Republican Ted Dalton had 
an outside chance against Almond because 
before Little Rock Dalton was talking 
sense about gradual integration and—to 
the quiet disgust of many Virginia 
Democrats—Almond was peddling the 
massive-resistance nonsense that Harry 
Byrd had decreed. Then the federal troops 
flew into Arkansas. 

“What have we in the South done to 
justify these punitive measures?” Byrd 
asked a Richmond audience last week. 
“This is being forced upon us to humiliate 
the Southern people and perhaps destroy 
us. This whole business is simply to get 
some Nigra votes up North.” Boomed ex- 
Governor William M. Tuck to a rally at 
the Danville fair: “If the Democratic 
ticket fails to secure a resounding victory, 
it will be construed all over the U.S., and 
in fact the world, as a victory for War- 
ren, Brownell, Eisenhower and the Na- 
tional Association for the Agitation of 
Colored People.”** Shouted Candidate Al- 
mond in the “Black Belt” town of Dan- 
ville: “We mean to stand and fight with 
that honor characteristic of Virginia, to 
preserve Virginia's sacred, sovereign right 
to govern her own internal affairs.” 

Chaos & Turmoil. Principal purpose of 
the whole campaign is to smear Repub- 
lican Dalton as an all-out integrationist. 
and, except in the traditionally Republican 
mountain counties in the far western cor- 
ner of Virginia, the campaign has worked. 
Some of Dalton’s aides have quit, and his 
financing is poor. Today when tall, grey 
Ted Dalton shakes hands with a stranger 
and identifies himself, he is generally eyed 
with hostility. His audiences frequently 
number fewer than 100, and infrequently 
listen to his warning that Harry Byrd's 
anti-integration laws will be clipped by 
the Supreme Courtt and leave nothing but 
turmoil for Virginia. Dalton’s alternative: 
establish a pupil-placement plan similar 
to neighboring North Carolina's, admit a 
few selected Negroes. Under such a sys- 
tem, says he, every Negro child would 





Proper designation: National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


+ One initial law already is before the Supreme 
Court after being clipped by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court and the Fourth Circuit Court ot 
Appeals, Both courts have held unconstitutional 
a Virginia plan transferring control of pupil 
placement from school boards to the state gov- 
ernment at Richmond. 
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have to take individual action to enter 
a desegregated school; most schools would 
continue segregated “for maybe a hun- 
dred years.” 

Ted Dalton is almost certain to be 
beaten next month. The result will be a 
loss for the whole South—not because 
Dalton is Dalton or is a Republican but 
because Harry Byrd, who could have used 
his vast influence for moderation, has 
chosen to win his victory by preaching 
defiant white supremacy. Democrat Al- 
mond, in winning the governorship on such 
terms, will inherit a state of chaos and 
hatred when the Supreme Court moves 
against Byrd's system of legal subterfuge. 


NEW YORK 


Big Gamble, Net Loss 

New York’s solid, plodding Mayor Rob- 
ert Wagner is no man to gamble, but last 
spring he thought he saw a sure thing. For 
a mere $1,500,000 fee, he could get the 
Federal Census Bureau to count the city’s 
population; certainly with growth every- 
where New York was bound to show an 
increase—and each new nose would en- 
title the city to an additional $6.75 in 
state aid in the interval before the regular 
1960 census count. The contracts were 
signed, the counters went to work, and 
Wagner saw to it that the census takers 
even counted in the crew of an aircraft 
carrier and the cast of the Ringling Broth- 
ers and Barnum & Bailey circus. 

Last week the Census Bureau handed 
in its final report, and the sure thing 
gurgled down the drain. New York's pop- 
ulation is NOW 7.795 


71, down 96,486 in 
seven years. Mayor Wagner refused to 
accept the figures. Then the state attorney 
general eased the pain by ruling that state 
aid would not be reduced unless the next 
regular count confirmed the decline. Net 
result of the gamble: a $1,500,000 loss to 
the municipal pocketbook and a stiff blow 
to municipal pride. 
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CALIFORNIA 
High-Flying Flag 

The little town of Calipatria (pop. 
2,500), a cluster of small stores and busi- 
ness buildings surrounded by the truck 
farms of California’s broiling Imperial 
Valley, has always had one claim to fame: 
it is located 184 ft. below sea level, and 
fondly calls itself “the lowest-down city 
in the Western Hemisphere.” Last week 
Calipatria got a raise in stature, if not 
elevation, as it demonstrated how far the 
Imperial Valley has come since the old 
days—and Pearl Harbor days—when in- 
flamed feelings against Japanese settlers 
brought persecution and bloodshed. 

Among the oldtime Japanese residents 
of the valley were Takeo Harry Momita 
and his wife Shizuko Helen. who operated 
a series of little drugstores from 1927 
until 1942 when they—along with 110,000 
West Coast Japanese and their American- 
born youngsters—were herded into Army 
relocation camps for the duration, In 1945 
they came back to the valley amid un- 
easiness and tension, scraped up money 
for another store, entered their children 
in public schools. When they moved to 
Calipatria, things began to get better; the 
youngsters began to run off with honors 
in school, and son Milton was named 
president of the high school senior class. 

In 1954 Harry Momita received his 
American citizenship under the McCarran- 
Walter Act. His drugstore became the 
social center of the area. and Helen used 
to open it at 8 o'clock every morning so 
that everyone could gather for coffee. 
Last year Harry served as president of 
the Calipatria Chamber of Commerce. 

Last fortnight, as the Momitas were on 
their way to Los Angeles to see their 
children, a speeding auto sideswiped them, 
killed Helen and sent Harry to the hos- 
pital with cuts, bruises and shock. As he 
lay there last week, “not caring whether 
I lived or died.” Calipatria’s Mayor Ed 
Rademacher marched in with a group of 
friends and quietly asked for the keys to 
the drugstore. “We're going to keep it run- 
ning for you,” he announced, “and a lot 
of people have volunteered to help.” The 
druggist from neighboring Brawley called 
up to say that he would handle all the 
prescriptions. 

Other citizens began contributing five- 
and ten-dollar bills for a memorial to 
Helen Momita at the Los Angeles Bud- 
dhist temple. When he was consulted 
about it, Harry asked that the money be 
used instead to help fulfill a long-standing 
dream of Calipatrians: to build a 184-ft. 
flagpole so that the American flag could 
fly at sea level above “the lowest-down 
city in the Western Hemisphere.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Uplift for Sad Sags 


The 96 troops stood at broomstick- 
straight attention as the lieutenant eyed 
them severely. Checking up and down the 
lines, the lieutenant observed that the 
uniformed contingent was not all it 
should be. Chins tucked in? Yes. Stom- 
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Heart from a town. 


achs sucked in? Yes, sort of. Chests out? 
Well, hardly. 

So the lieutenant, Jeane Wolcott, 28. 
head of a detachment of U.S. WACs on 
duty at Camp Kishine in Yokohama, had 
a heart-to-heart talk with her girls. “Some 
of the young ladies who are not too gifted 
in some ways,” she explained later, “were 
told that they could make improvements. 
For a few who were beginning to bulge a 
bit, I suggested girdles. For a few others 
I suggested padding for the shoulders— 
and elsewhere. When a WAC isn’t well 
endowed, the uniform has a tendency to 
dip in front of the shoulders. Padding at 
the shoulders will take the dip out. So 








Associated Press 
Tue Army's Lieut. Wotcotr 
Padding for the shoulders. 


will falsies.” Added Lieut. Wolcott (who 
says that her measurements are “classi- 
fied”): “Give me a man who is a man, 
and a woman should be a woman.” 

Jeane Wolcott's sad sags instantly got 
the hint. Rushing into the post exchange 
and downtown shops to buy their equip- 
ment, the girls in need bustled back to 
their quarters to spruce up. By week’s 
end Camp Kishine’s commander, Lieut. 
Colonel Frederick G. Ward, himself un- 
dulated down the line of girls, found 
stomachs uniformly tight, as well as all 
kinds of extra surprises. The colonel’s 
rating: “High excellent.” The WACs’ 
morale: uplifted. 


LABOR 
Legislation Ahead 


Back in Washington after campaigning 
for governor through his native California, 
Republican Minority Leader William 
Knowland last week added his voice to 
the growing legislative murmur promising 
action in Congress next session to restrict 
irresponsible and corrupt labor-union ac- 
tivity. Knowland’s theme: unions must be 
made more “democratic.” 

Knowland has reason to believe that he 
is on the right track. In liberal, freewheel- 
ing California, where Republican Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight boasts heavy labor 
support, Big Bill has bluntly been running 
for the gubernatorial nomination on a 
right-to-work platform as well as a seven- 
point scheme for tightening of federal la- 
bor laws. Although he plans no federal 
right-to-work statute, Knowland’s federal 
proposals are aimed at other specifics, e.g., 
restrictions on uses of union funds, guar- 
antee of a secret ballot in union elections 
and strike votes. 

Already Bill Knowland has plenty of 
company on Capitol Hill. Maryland’s Re- 
publican Senator John M. Butler an- 
nounced that he wants to make organized 
labor subject to existing antitrust laws. 
Massachusetts’ Democratic Senator John 
Kennedy, chairman of a labor subcommit- 
tee on remedial legislation, is at work di- 
recting a crew of experts who are examin- 
ing a bookful of possibilities, such as 
tighter pension and welfare fund rules, 
strong laws defining conflict-of-interest 
deals, a federal commission similar to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, that 
would protect the public interest against 
corrupt union activities just as SEC 
clamps down on abuses in business financ- 
ing. Arkansas’ Democratic Senator John 
McClellan will doubtless offer a series of 
proposals growing out of his labor-rackets 
committee investigation. 

Well aware that their time has come, 
respectable union leaders such as A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. President George Meany have dras- 
tically revised their matter-of-principle 
opposition to new labor laws, are willing 
to help legislative committees work up 
proposals that they think labor can live 
with. In any event, honest union leaders 
realize that the corrupt Dave Becks and 
Jimmy Hoffas, snorting their contempt of 
public opinion, have done more to hurt 
the workingman’s cause than any outside 
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antilabor crusade in history. With Con- 
gress on the move, they can only hope 
that the pendulum of public indignation 
will not swing them back to the miseries 
of their beginnings. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Bloody Mary, Anyone? 


On college campuses and grade-school 
playgrounds in all parts of the U.S. last 
week, youngsters—and many of their eld- 
ers—were laughing at a new kind of joke 
that had spread across the nation with 
appalling thoroughness. Called variously 
sick stories, gruesome jokes or Bloody 
Marys, these gags get their laughs by 
making fun of decapitations, amputation, 
disease, death—in short. every variety of 
horror-provoking subject dealing with 
physical disability. The jokes range from 
the mild to the bloodthirsty. Samples: 


Apart from that, Mrs. Lincoln, how did 
you enjoy the play? 


Mother, can 1 have a new dress for 
Easter? 
Certainly not, George . 


Mommy, why do | keep walking in 
circles? 

Shut up, or I'll nail your other foot 
to the floor. 


Can Johnny come out to play baseball? 

No, he hasn’t any arms or legs. 

We know that; we want him to be the 
second base. 


What brought on this surge of morbid- 
ty? Actually, the idea is old, the form 
nerely revised, A generation ago people 


aughed at “Little Willie” verses: 


Little Willie with a shout 

Gouged the baby's eyeballs out 
Jumped on them to make them pop 
Mamma said, “Now Willie. stop.” 


3efore that—and since, for that matter— 
1S. rural folk liked to say that they 
ain’t had so much fun since the hogs et 
sittle Willie,” or “ain't laughed so much 
ince Grandma got caught in the wash 
‘ringer."’ With each new generation, psy- 
hiatrists attempt to explain the meaning 
f such jokes in relation to their era. Cer- 
ain only is the fact that Little Willie 
srandma and Baby will strike adolescent 
orror again in future generations. very 
kely under new names. 


CITIES 
he New Newark 


Newark is the place where the Pullman 
orter comes im to brush you off for 
‘ew Vork, 








—Old vaudeville joke 


In addition to being the butt of tired 
kes, Newark (pop. 465.600) used to be 
sprawling municipal Skid Row choking 
| its own web of rail lines, express high- 
ys and traffic-snaried streets. The sun 
sing above Manhattan's skyscrapers ten 
iles away, glinted off broken bottles in 
1¢ ring of slums pressing in on Newark’s 
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business district. A daily flood of com- 
muters poured in—doubling the popula- 
tion—then poured back into the suburbs. 
At night those who remained in the city 
saw the streets grow sullen and creepy. 
Five years ago this industry-transpor- 
tation hub of New Jersey threatened to 
spin out the best remaining elements 
in town, Newark’s long-entrenched, pie- 
splitting, five-commissioner government 
was whirling merrily along, copying no- 
torious Jersey City in petty graft and 
inefficiency. In despair, big insurance com- 
panies (Newark is the U.S.’s second-larg- 
est insurance city) took out options on 
suburban sites, blueprinted plans to take 
their bulky payrolls out of the city. Then 
early in 1953, a handful of worried citi- 
zens, encouraged by the Newark News, 
sat down to map a counterattack against 
apathy and decay. Says President Robert 
Cowan of the National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co.: “Up until that time, it was 
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NEWARK’S Mutual Benerir Buttpinc & Environs 
Worth more than 15¢ and a rusty collar button 


always ‘nothing can be done.’ This time 
things were different. 

First, Reform. Sparked by the News 
and able Lawyer Alan Lowenstein, the 
high-powered group of bankers, lawyers, 
publishers and insurance executives start- 
ed a citywide drive for reform. accepted 
tough, intelligent Incumbent Commission- 
er Leo P. Carlin as their man. With wide- 
spread city support. the reformers swept 
out the “five mayors” in city hall, voted 
in a strong-mayor charter—and Mayor 
Leo Carlin, who tightened budget con 
trols, stabilized tax rates and formed com- 
mittees to tackle housing. parking and 
property improvement. 

Reform begat renewal. Civic-minded 
gruce Palmer, president of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Co., announced that 
“thanks to the new climate.” his corpora- 
tion was not only staying in the city, but 
would also build a $10 million home office 


in downtown Newark. Forty citizens from 


the rundown Clinton Hill area hustled off 


to Philadelphia to study rehabilitation 
projects; another group went to Pitts- 
burgh to view the Golden Triangle. The 
Rutgers University law faculty pitched in 
to help on legal problems, and Newark 
businessmen volunteered staff services. 
Then Rejuvenation. Last week, as Mu- 
tual Benefit dedicated its new white lime- 
stone building on Broad Street (and si- 
multaneously announced plans for two 
more buildings totaling $9,000,000), citi- 
zens of the new Newark could give even 
New York the brushoff. Just down the 
Street is a new $3,500,000 Y.M.C.A.- 
Y.W.C.A. Hard-hatted workers swung gir- 
ders into place on a dozen downtown of- 
fice buildings, and pile drivers slammed 
away on a $20 million Prudential Insur- 
ance center. The new $13 million Harri- 
son S. Martland Medical Center, a city 
project, is already in operation. On plots 
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newly reclaimed from the dank, swampy 
“Jersey meadows” and along adjacent 
shipping channels are new chemical plants 
and shiny transfer sheds. Thousands of 
slum dwellings have already been removed, 
and more are doomed as Mayor Carlin 
announced plans for converting 72 blight- 
ed acres in downtown Newark into a 
modern commercial center. The Port of 
New York Authority is spending $9.300.- 
ooo on a Port Newark marine terminal. 
and Rutgers University will build a 
$1,500,000 law center. 

The city is still smog-bound and dirty. 
Suburbanites have yet to come back to 
town. Traffic still gets jammed. But most 
people agree with Mayor Carlin that New- 
ark is on the move. “A few years ago,” 
says Newark Architect Howard Grad. “I 
wouldn't have given 15¢ and a rusly 
collar bucton jor this city. Now I'd never 
sell it short.” 
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COLD WAR 
The Beeper's Message 


As Sputnik whirled serenely overhead, 
a startled world looked at Russia with 
new respect. 

Part of the reaction was based on the 
presumption that if the Soviets could 
launch Sputnik, they had an interconti- 
nental missile, or at least were ahead in 
the development of one. That presump- 
tion was far from an established fact. 
“Five hundred and sixty miles is only the 
distance from Bonn to Vienna,” growled 
West Germany's Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer. “It does not prove they can fire 
anything parallel to the earth over a dis- 
tance of many thousand miles.’ And even 
if Sputnik did imply Russian possession 
of an early version of an ICBM. the bal- 
ance of atomic superiority still lay with 
the U.S. “The threat of devastation still 
hangs heavy over the Soviet head, derived 
from the ring of bomber bases. We know 
nothing to suggest that Sputnik or any- 
thing like it can stop such potential de- 
struction,” said a British foreign-policy- 
maker. 

Thanks to those bases and to a superior 
nuclear arsenal, the U.S. has always before 
been in a position to inflict what NATO's 
General Lauris Norstad once called ‘“ab- 
solute” destruction on Russia. This ca- 
pacity—the ability to smash Russia from 
close up and hence to destroy her more 
thoroughly than she could hope to destroy 
the U.S.—has been the ultimate deterrent 
to Russian military adventures, If the 
day of an ICBM standoff and of equal 
capacity for destruction is now dawning, 
new force will be given to Stalin's dictum 
to Roosevelt at Yalta: “Neither of us 
wants war, but our strength is that you 
fear it more.” Protected—at least in their 
own mind—by the umbrella of U.S. fear, 
the Soviets might well succumb to the 
temptation to test American resolution 
with brushfire wars against the weaker 
and more vulnerable outposts of the free 
world. 

That Left-Out Feeling. Even if the 
Russians should resist this temptation, the 
prospect of a U.S.-Soviet ICBM standoff 
gave Europeans a nervous, left-out feel- 
ing. “The two big boys,” said an official 
of West Germany's Defense Ministry, 
“must in-the very nature of the situation 
lift their eyes and look straight across at 
one another, not noticing the in-betweens 
like ourselves so much. The arrival of 
long-range rockets implies the devaluation 
of American bases abroad and hence the 
downgrading of places like Germany. As 
a concomitant, one must assume less in- 
terest in such suddenly smaller problems 
as German reunification.” 

What was immediate and sure was the 
beeper’s psychological impact. In many 
quarters U.S. discomfiture was greeted 
with open glee. RUSSIANS RIP AMERICAN 
Face, headlined Bangkok's Sathiraphab, 
and in Beirut a university professor said 
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wryly of his Arab students: “You would 
have thought they launched it them- 
selves.” But nowhere was the beeper’s im- 
pact so ominous as in the neutral nations 
of Afro-Asia, where hundreds of millions 
of uncommitted minds waver between 
East and West. Its message. said the Lon- 
don Economist last week, was a simple 
one; “We Russians, a backward people 
ourselves less than a lifetime ago, can 
now do even more spectacular things than 
the rich and pompous West—thanks to 
Communism.” Nothing could have struck 
more dramatically at the U.S.’s proud 
claim of technological and productive su- 
periority for a free economic society. “I 
always thought America and Russia were 
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SPUTNIK’s KHRUSHOHEV 
An eerie light on an old pitch. 


equal in strength.” mused one Indone- 
sian, “Now it seems that the Russians 
are stronger.” 

Missing Pots. More sober comment 
came from such thoughtful Europeans as 
Thierry Maulnier, who wrote in Le Figa- 
ro: “The Russian people can. . . see in 
the sky a brilliant star which carries above 
the world the light of Soviet power, 
thanks to millions of pots and shoes lack- 
ing.” And France's Combat pointedly de- 
clared: “We ourselves would like it if 
the Russians would put some of their 
pride into the evolution of a better world 
—an end to the world of concentra- 
tion camps.” 

Though this was true and reasonable, 
it did not alter the overriding fact that 
among the world’s uncommitted nations, 
the Russians had scored heavily. How 
long that advantage lasted depended on 
how quickly the West could rally its 
wits, energy and resourcefulness to pro- 
duce an effective counter to that whizzing 
thing up in the sky. 





Signals from Moscow 


He sends us signals 
And the people receive them. 
This is a victory of the Soviet regime. 
The way to far-off skies has been 
opened. 
And about this a star talks to another 
star— 
In Russian, now. 
—Yaroslav Smeliakov 
in Komsomolskaya Pravda 


All last week Nikita Khrushchev flexed 
his muscles and sent out signals in the 
toughest kind of Russian. For his main 
transmitter the exultant Soviet boss chose 
visiting U.S. Newsman James Reston, 
shrewdly calculating that as Washington 
bureau chief of the New York Times, 
Reston was in a position to give the mes- 
sage maximum amplification in the U.S. 

“When we announced the successful 
testing of an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile.” Khrushchev crowed, “some Ameri- 
can statesmen did not believe us. Now 
that we have successfully launched an 
earth satellite, only technically ignorant 
people can doubt this. The U.S. does not 
have an intercontinental ballistic missile; 
otherwise it would also have sily 
launched an earth satellite of its own.” 

Khrushchev brushed off Reston’s re- 
quest for comment on Soviet political 
and economic developments,* hammered 
away at what he clearly felt to be the 
prime consequence of Russia's celestial 
showpiece—the demonstration that Rus- 
sia was no longer the inferior of the U.S. 
and could no longer be treated like one. 
The Western disarmament proposals “are 
conditions of the strong for the weak,” he 
complained, “They sound something like 
an ultimatum ... Mr, Eisenhower tries 
to deal with us as with his satellites... 
But one cannot deal with us in that way.” 

Khrushchev was deliberately casual 
about the satellite itself (“they phoned 
me and told me. . . I congratulated the 
entire group of engineers and technicians 
on this outstanding achievement and 
calmly went to bed’’), suggesting that the 
Sputnik was the least of the rocket won- 
ders the Soviet had up its sleeve, and that 
in view of these the West's bombers and 
bases were already useless. “If you study 
our latest proposals, you will no longer 
find any mention of control posts at air- 
fields . . . It is useless to create control 





* A field where Reston clearly stood in need of 
guidance. Two days before his Khrushchev in- 
terview Scots-born Newsman Reston happily 
reported, on the strength of an encounter with 
a Moscow barber, that the U.S.S.R. had “abol- 
ished the iniquitous practice of tipping.”’ From 
fellow Timesman (and onctime Moscow cor- 
respondent) C on Daniel came a letter to the 
Times: “By propagating the myth that tipping 
has been abolished, Gospodin Reston has un- 
wittingly served Soviet propaganda, At the same 
time he has probably left a very bad impression 
on the barber The poor fellow’s faith in 
capitalism may have been undermined.’ 
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osts to watch obsolete airplanes.” He 
leveloped the point with even more em- 
hasis to a brace of visiting British M.P.s. 
Bombers are obsolete,” he said. “You 
night as well throw them on the fire. 
You cannot send human flesh and blood 
o fight things like that.”” To keep up 
he psychological momentum, the Rus- 
ians announced at week’s end the suc- 
essiul testing of a new hydrogen warhead 
or a guided missile. 

The Big Pitch. As usual, in the famil- 
ur one-two punch of Soviet diplomacy, 
hreats were accompanied by the offer of 
peace.” Khrushchev snarled a warning 
t Turkey (see below), tossed a few 
minous remarks in the direction of West 
vermany (“Adenauer will not be able to 
tart things the way Hitler did’), growled 
t the U.S. itself: “If a war should break 
ut... socialism will live on while capi- 
alism will not remain.” 

But, said Khrushchev piously, “We 
‘ommunists never thought and never will 
hink of achieving our objectives by such 
readful means.” Instead, with the air of 
man talking from strength, Khrushchev 
eclared that Russia would consider ac- 
epting international control of space sat- 
lites and missiles—‘“the main thing is 
or our two countries to agree.” (In the 
., U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
odge said the U.S. might discuss such 
roposals apart from the general disar- 
lament “package,” but only if its allies 
greed, ) 

Khrushchev was clearly using the well- 
orn Soviet pitch of trying to alienate 
1e U.S. from its allies by making a deal 
ver their heads. With even greater em- 
hasis, he suggested that what was really 
eeded was a general Soviet-American 
zreement to live and let live. “One thing 
nly is needed for this,” he insisted. 
That is to recognize that the U.S.S.R. 
<ists as a socialist state, to recognize 
1at China socialist state, 
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exists as a 
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to recognize the existence of other so- 
cialist states ... If you recognize this 
and base your policy on this, instead of 
relying on some internal forces supposed- 
ly capable of liquidating the socialist sys- 
tem, it will be easy to reach agreement 
on all disputed issues.’ Such an agree- 
ment, as Khrushchev well knows, would 
indicate to every captive people that the 
U.S. had abandoned them to their fate 
forever. 

"We Are Not Saints." In retrospect, 
diplomats realized that Khrushchev’s 
truculence could be traced back as far as 
last March, when Moscow started bom- 
barding the U.S.’s European allies with 
notes warning them that they risked ex- 
tinction by H-bomb if they allowed 
NATO atomic bases within their borders. 
At the time, these outbursts were consid- 
ered individually as nine-day wonders of 
little more than tactical diplomatic sig- 
nificance. In the eerie light of the Soviet 
moon, they have taken on a new aspect. 
At some point along the line Soviet sci- 
entists clearly gave Khrushchev advance 
notice that both the ICBM and the Sput- 
nik were close to realization. Since that 
moment, whenever it was, Russian ag- 
gressiveness has been louder than ever. 


Dabbling in Chaos 


Nikita Khrushchev’s most menacing 
finger was pointed at Turkey, which was 
obviously the place where he hoped that 
it would produce the most effect. “The 
ruling circles of the U.S.,” he told Times- 
man Reston, “are virtually pushing Tur- 
key against Syria. Turkey is even laying 
bare parts of her frontier with the Soviet 
Union ... I tell Dulles and | Ambassador 
Loy | Henderson that it is easy to start a 
war but far more difficult to stop it.” 

Ever since the Syrians made their arms 
deal with Russia, Turkey has been nerv- 
ously watching its southern frontier, has 
sent troops estimated to equal an army 
corps to “maneuver” near the Syrian bor- 
der. Last week patrols exchanged shots 
for 45 minutes across the frontier. At 
week's end, to add to the tension, Egypt 
announced that “basic elements” of its 
air, sea and naval forces had arrived at 
the port of Latakia to bolster Syrian 
defenses. 





Time Mop by J. Donovan 


Moving into this taut situation with the 
touch of a blustering gamesman, Khru- 
shchev put himself in a position to boast 
that only his timely threats had saved 
Syria from the terrible Turks. For most 
Arabs know that the seedy Syrian army 
constitutes no match for Turkey's 500,000 
formidable soldiers. To the aroused Arabs, 
it seemed all too likely that the Turks 
were eager to take on the job of policing 
the Middle East for the Western powers. 
But the U.S. is unalterably opposed to 
any such scheme—if only because revival 
of the hated Ottoman Empire, even in 
polite 20th century form, would surely 
set the Arab world aflame. 

Khrushchev'’s threats took shrewd ad- 
vantage of a moment which found the 
U.S.’s Middle East position in temporary 
disarray. In its attempts to rouse the 
area to the threat presented by a Com- 
munist-dominated Syria, the U.S. had 
displayed its power too nakedly, set Arab 
leaders off in a whipped-up frenzy of 
public denunciation of U.S. interference 
and pledges of confidence in Syria. As 
a result the bloc of “reasonable Arabs” 

Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
—which the U.S. hoped to solidify had 
fallen into suspicious disorder. Jordan's 
King Hussein, plagued by a $20 million 
deficit in his army budget and under 
fire for his close involvement with the 
U.S., nervously shot off last week to an 
oil pumping station on the Iraqi-Jordanian 
border to ask the aid of his royal cous- 
in, King Feisal of Iraq. Arabia’s King 
Saud, even as he conferred with Leba- 





non’s President Camille Chamoun over 
ways and means of restoring reason 
to the aroused Arab nationalists, felt 


obliged to have his embassies through- 
out the Mideast issue a denial that he 
had ever accepted the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. 

All this was grist to Khrushchev’s mill. 
“Many Arabs are very remote from Com- 
munist ideas,” he conceded. “Is Nasser a 
Communist? Certainly not. But never- 
theless we support Nasser. This is coex- 
istence.” Whatever the consequences of 
his diplomatic weight-throwing, Khru- 
shchev did not care, as long as he helped 
perpetuate fear, suspicion and chaos in 
the Middle East. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Queen's Husband 


(See Cover) 

It was by all odds the gayest and most 
gala evening of the London season, and 
everyone was having a lovely time— 
everyone, that is, but a certain young 
lady. Beautifully gowned, as pretty of 
face and form as any in the room, she sat 
in regal isolation, helplessly frozen in the 
icy formality of unapproachable rank, her 
eagerness to dance hidden under a facade 
of gracious half smiles. At last, the only 
person in the’room able to do so decided 
on drastic action. Bearing down on a stag 
line of diffident lordlings, he seized one 
by the arm and muttered: “For God's 





aging. But as the stilted gambits of for- 
mal conversation begin to freeze into an 
awful possibility of utter silence in her 
presence, the Prince strolls up, speaks, 
and all the tight, polite smiles, including 
that on the Queen’s own peaches-and- 
cream face, widen into the kind of re- 
laxed good humor that warms hearts. 
New Bridge. Thousands of Americans 
who see the Queen during the coming 
round of balls and receptions, and mil- 
lions more who get only a glimpse on the 
television screen, may detect Philip at 
this small but important task. But this is 
only one facet of a larger achievement. 
In the increasingly equalitarian Britain 
of the postwar years, Britain’s monarchy 
found itself subject to a questioning 
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RoyAL ARRIVAL IN OTTAWA 
Behind the easy smile, an easing mission. 


sake, go and ask the Queen to dance. The 
poor thing's been bored stiff all evening.” 
This week, as Her Most Excellent Maj- 
esty Elizabeth the Second by the Grace of 
God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and of Her 
other Realms and Territories Queen, Head 
of the Commonwealth, Defender of the 
Faith, arrives in Jamestown, Va. (after 
four days in Canada) to begin her first 
visit to the U.S. since her accession to the 
world’s loftiest throne, the same persona- 
ble troubleshooter will be there to shatter 
the sometimes forbidding ice of majesty 
with the impact of his own easy personali- 
ty. He is the Queen’s husband, Prince 
Philip, and he will play a considerable 
part in the success (or failure) of a royal 
diplomatic mission whose underlying pur- 
pose is to help restore to its old warmth 
the U.S, public's image of Britain, recent- 
ly smudged by misadventure in Suez. 
Gracious by training, but never fully 
relaxed in public, Britain’s Queen is not 
gifted at putting people at their ease. Her 
conversational ploys are stiffly predictable 
and her smile too controlled to be encour- 
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scarcely articulated, of the utility of an 
expensive royal houschold whose members 
saw only other aristocrats and seemed 
chiefly concerned with horse racing or 
shooting grouse. But today, Britain’s 
throne has never been more secure, nor its 
occupant more firmly rooted in her sub- 
jects’ affections. The man chiefly responsi- 
ble for building this new bridge of sympa- 
thy and understanding between throne 
and subject is the vigorous, handsome 
man Elizabeth married ten years ago. 
Elizabeth, captive of tradition and 
training, could not have established this 
cordial atmosphere alone. Like all royal 
children before her, she was sheltered 
from childhood from the outside world 
rarely met any commoner who was not a 
servant, was spared the experience of 
school .by a succession of royal tutors. 
But Philip, a relatively impoverished 
princeling, was reared like a commoner 
has washed dishes, fired boilers, even 
played on a skittles team organized by 
the owner of a local pub. As husband to 
the Queen, he has literally brought the 
world to his wife’s door, and opened that 


door wide on the world itself. Artists, 
writers, businessmen and even trade 
unionists who would have been shown the 
back door in Queen Victoria’s day now 
lunch regularly at Buckingham Palace. 

With a naval officer’s knowledge of en- 
gineering and an amateur’s enthusiasm for 
science, Philip has poked his head into 
factories and laboratories, has surprised 
and pleased workers and scientists with 
his knowledgeable questions (as the Queen 
stood by with often ill-concealed impa- 
tience). He speaks extemporaneously 
when he feels moved to it. does not hesi- 
tate to criticize, once told a group of in- 
dustrialists tartly: “I’m afraid our no- 
men are a thousand times more harmful 
than the American yes-men. If we are to 
recover prosperity, we shall have to find 
ways of emancipating energy and enter- 
prise from the frustrating control of the 
constitutionally timid.” 

He has a breezy common touch, once 
greeted some late-arriving newsmen with 
a comradely: “What pub were you boys 
at?” Observed the sedate Sunday Observ- 
er: “It may arouse misgivings in those 
who saw, with admiration, the reigns of 
King George V and King George VI 
achieve their resplendent success by very 
different means. But the new style of 
monarchy shows the vitality and adapta- 
bility of the ancient institutions; it suits 
the uncommon gifts and energies of the 
dynamic man who is now at the Queen’s 
side; and, most important of all, it hap- 
pily meets an urgent need.” 

The Consort. More than almost any 
other public office in all the world, the job 
of consort to a reigning Queen is what its 
holder chooses to make it. The vast, amor- 
phous amalgam of protocol, precedent, 
precept and law which is the British con- 
stitution contains no passages outlining 
a consort’s duty. Most of the consorts 
who preceded Philip did just what they 
chose. With a prosperous kingdom of his 
own, Philip of Spain only occasionally 
visited the British realm of his wife Mary 
Tudor, who reigned from 1553 to 1558. 
Methodical William of Orange (16809- 
1702), declaring firmly that he could never 
“hold on to anything by apron strings,” 
gently elbowed his wife and co-Sovereign 
Mary Stuart aside, and ruled alone. Prince 
George of Denmark, consort of Queen 
Anne (1702-14), was described by con- 
temporaries as “very fat, loving news, the 
bottle and the Queen”; he took so little 
interest in affairs of state that he has be- 
come English history's most forgotten man. 

Far more vivid in British memories is 
Victoria’s Prince Albert, founder of the 
present ruling house, who was the great- 
great-grandfather of both Elizabeth and 
Philip. Victoria, eager for the whole world 
to adore her husband as she did, was all 
for having the people crown Albert King 








right at the start. “For God's sake, 
Ma’am,” her avuncular Prime Minister 


Lord Melbourne cried out at the idea, “if 
you get the English people into the way 
of making Kings, you will get them into the 
way of unmaking them.” 

Well aware of the dislike and distrust in 
which he was held by Victoria’s subjects 
for most of his life, Albert himself was 
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wisely self-effacing. “The position of Prince 
Consort requires that the husband should 
entirely sink his own individual existence 
in that of his wife,” he wrote. But at a 
time when the Queen could still conduct 
diplomacy with other chiefs of state over 
the head of her government, he carried the 
key to Victoria's dispatch boxes, served as 
his wife’s guide. mentor. confidant and pri- 
vate secretary, drafted her state orders 
and supervised all her affairs. “He is King 
to all intents and purposes,”’ muttered one 
disgruntled critic. 

Delicate Task. Philip could not model 
himself on his great-great-grandfather even 
if he would, He has no inclination to 
effacement, and even if he had a desire for 
power, the throne no longer commands it. 
Under the tacit terms of the constitution, 
Elizabeth is not allowed to express an 
opinion contrary to that of her parlia- 
mentary majority. 

But the monarchy embodies what might 
be called the residual stability of the 
national community, those values which 
ire enduring beyond changes of politicians 
ut 1o Downing Street or Westminster. 
Queen Elizabeth is a personification of the 
unspoken social contract Englishmen have 
made with each other over the centuries 
the contract that preserves the continuity 
of the community and order despite polit- 
ical or economic or social differences. In 
the atavistic recesses of virtually every 
Briton’s mind is the real, if irrational. sense 
‘hat the Queen as a person is there, alert 
ind ready with a cool, restraining hand, to 
»yrotect him from the excesses of his fel- 
ow man. It is a delicate arrangement 
which must depend on an instinctive con- 
idence between the parties involved. It is 
© foster and nurture that confidence that 
Elizabeth's husband has dedicated himself. 

Just Philip. There must have seemed 
few less likely candidates for this job than 
he little Greek princeling who was born 
m the island of Corfu on June 10, 1921. 
Philip was the fifth child and only son of 
all, monocled Prince Andrew, brother of 
King Constantine of Greece, By descent 
he family was not Greek, but belonged to 
he royal Danish House of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg which 
he British, French and Russians had put 
yn the throne at the end of the roth cen- 
ury. Philip's mother was Princess Alice 
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THE Princess’ PRINCE 
No strings on the apron. 





of Battenberg, a great-granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria. Young Philip never learned 
Greek. His father. a lieutenant general, 
was blamed by clamoring republicans for 
a disaster in the short (1921-22) war with 
Turkey, was condemned to permanent 
exile, and left Greece for Paris, taking 18- 
month-old Philip with him. 

A spirited young towhead with lively 
blue eyes and a raucous manner, Philip 
spent his earliest years in a Paris crowded 
to the rafters with the relics of outmoded 
monarchies. Years later, as a dashing 
young British naval lieutenant in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, he described himself 
good-humoredly as “a discredited Balkan 
prince of no particular merit or distine- 
tion.” But as a small boy, the little Prince 
deeply resented the background that made 
him different from other people. Once 
when an old friend of the family intro- 
duced him to a stranger as “Prince Philip, 
the grandson of a King of Greece.”’ the 
proud four-year-old stormed off in a tan- 
trum. “No!” he shouted to the world at 
large. “I’m Philip—just Philip, that’s all.” 

Unlike those of his displaced cousins 
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No precedents in the past. 
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(practically all of them were related to 
Queen Victoria in one way or another) 
who had to drive taxis or serve as waiters 
to keep alive, Philip's life was clothed in 
comfortable, if slightly shabby, respecta- 
bility, kept crisp with starch by a stern 
British nanny named Miss Roose. Nanny 
Roose taught him English as his first lan- 
guage, saw to it that her bumptious charge 
stayed clean and neat, that he responded 
with gracious dignity when addressed as 
‘Your Royal Highness.” and that his royal 
bottom never wanted for a good sound 
spanking when the rules were infringed. 

"Mealy Eye." During the years in 
Paris, Philip's mother and father drifted 
gradually apart, each tragically confused 
and lost in memories of a futile past that 
could not be regained. His mother retired 
to a sanatorium in Germany; his father 
moved to Monte Carlo to nurse bitter 
memories until his death in 1944. At the 
age of nine, because his ardently Anglo- 
phile father insisted his son should be 
brought up as a proper Englishman, young 
Philip was shipped off to England to be 
reared by his mother's mother. the Dow- 
ager Marchioness of Milford Haven. She 
was a granddaughter of Queen Victoria 
and the widow of Prince Louis of Bat- 
tenberg, one of England’s greatest naval 
commanders. who had Anglicized his name 
to Mountbatten during World War LI. 

The Mountbattens hustled Philip off 
to Cheam, a preparatory school that has 
been conscientiously toughening the hides 
and stiffening the backbones of overprivi- 
leged young Britons for 300 years. Young 
Philip's start there as a “mealy eye” or 
new boy was not entirely auspicious. “Do 
you like Mr. Taylor?” he asked the head- 
master’s wife after an early taste of 
Cheam’s stern discipline. The experienced 
Mrs. Taylor countered expertly: “Do you 
Philip?” she asked. “No.” said the young 
scholar with flat finality, “I do not.” 

As the weeks passed, however, Philip 
learned to like not only Mr. Taylor but 
everything else about Cheam. He thrived 
on its cold baths, slept soundly on its 
rock-hard mattresses, took his canings like 
any other boy, and distinguished himself 
on its playing fields as a first-class athlete. 
Last month, when the time came to start 
their own son's period of formal educa- 
tion, Elizabeth and Philip together deliv- 
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Duke 


ered eight-year-old Prince Charles, 
of Cornwall, into the care of Cheam— 
the first heir to the British throne ever 
to go away to school like a commoner. 

The Nazi Ha-Ha. But the school that 


stamps an Englishman for life is not his 


“preparatory” school but his “public” 
school. Philip's was Gordonstoun, a school 
as young and experimental as Cheam is 
old and tradition-encrusted. Its founder, 
a strong-minded German schoolmaster 
named Kurt Hahn, believed that educa- 
tion should provide “the moral equivalent 
of war” by facing boys with plenty of 
hard work, physical danger and a rugged 
regimen. Philip, whose four sisters had 
all married German princes, was originally 
entered at a similar school Hahn had 
founded in Germany, but his tendency to 
roar with uncontrollable laughter when- 
ever he saw the Nazi salute soon decided 
the family to send him back to England 
posthaste. “We thought it better for him 
as well as for us if he left Germany,” one 
of Philip’s sisters explained nervously. 

At Gordonstoun, Philip reveled in a 
rigorous routine that included’ two icy 
showers each day, a long, bracing hike 
before breakfast, hours spent in the com- 
pany of dour but expert Scots fishermen 
and boatbuilders. He became captain of 
the cricket and hockey teams, and “head 
boy of the school in his final year. He 
was “often naughty, never nasty,” pitched 
in at dirty jobs like anyone else (on one 
school cruise when everybody else was 
seasick, he did all the cooking and dish- 
washing). He early proved he could do 
most things with less effort than other 
boys, sometimes showed impatience and 
intolerance for those less gifted. In a let- 
ter of recommendation when Philip de- 
cided to enter the Royal Naval College 





at Dartmouth, stern Dr. Hahn wrote 
“Prince Philip is a born leader, but he 
will need the exacting demands of a great 
service to do justice to himself. His best 
is outstanding; his second best is not 
good enough.” 

A Gawky Girl. The Royal Navy does 
not take kindly to pampered princelings. 
Tough instructors at Dartmouth went out 
of their way to prove the validity of 
Captain Bligh’s legendary dictum that “a 
midshipman is the lowest form of life in 
the British Navy.” But Phil the Greek 
(as he was sometimes called) weathered 
every storm. In two terms he received 
only one day's punishment, and might 
well have avoided a second rude admoni- 
tion had it not been for a young lady 
who came to call. 

The young lady, a gawky girl of 13, 
was a distant cousin whose father had 
recently become King Emperor. A dev- 
astatingly handsome young man of 17, 
Philip could not be expected to show any 
great interest in her as a woman, but he 
could scarcely duck entertaining her. As 
an officer and a gentleman, he did his 
best to please by leaping lithely over a 





tennis net (“How good he is. Crawhie. 
How high he can jump!” cried Lilibet 
to her governess), and spicing the con- 


versation on the royal yacht with salty 
though not too salty—anecdotes. Eliz- 
abeth was entranced, but if Philip remem- 
bered anything special about the visit, it 
concerned the following morning when, 
back on duty and too’ sleepy to hop to 
at first call, he hit the deck with a re- 
sounding whack as a touchy petty officer 
slashed the cords on his hammock. 
Bolted Privacy. Soon Elizabeth was 
peppering her handsome cousin with let- 
ters. On the rare occasions when he would 
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‘wos "MMMMMMmmm," 


deign to reply, she would race to the near- 
est lavatory in search of the only guaran- 
teed privacy available, bolt the door, and 
read her letter in ecstatic solitude. Philip 
went on to graduate (in 1939) from the 
Naval College at the top of his class and 
to win a coveted prize as the best all- 
round midshipman. Thirteen months later 
he handled a searchlight battery so alertly 
in a point-blank naval engagement be- 
tween British and Italians that he earned 
a mention in dispatches. 

Good-looking young naval officers are 
seldom left long to twiddle their thumbs 
in loneliness ashore, and it is certain that 
Philip was no exception. “He was adora- 
ble,’ says one of the dozens of young Aus- 
tralian girls Philip met when he was execu- 
tive officer of the destroyer Whelp on duty 
in the South Pacific. “We were all abso- 
lutely crazy about him.” But it is equally 
certain that, during the same period, Phil- 
ip’s manly face, adorned with a full foli- 
age of whiskers, was framed in silver in a 
Elizabeth's dressing 
able back home. Back in England at war's 
end, like many another Navy regular, 
Philip was put on shore duty. His small 
black M.G. with its green seats was soon 
setting new records for the 98-mile trip 
from Corsham, Wilts. to London, and be- 
rounds of West 
End's nightspots, its destination was often 
Buckingham Palace. 


Life with Father. 





prominent spot on 
t 


tween a bachelor’s gay 


Under such garish 
headlines as WAS IT A LOVE MATCH? and 
WHO ASKED WHOM?, the sob sisters of 
two continents have been making foolish 
speculations about Philip's and Elizabeth's 
romance ever since. It is obvious that the 
elder daughter of Britain's King could not 
sit around her palace all day like.a college 
girl in a dormitory, hoping somebody 
would call for a date. It is equally obvi- 
ous to anyone who knows Philip that he is 
not the type to submit meekly to the dic- 
tates of a dynastic mariage de convenance. 
‘This young couple,” wrote Philip’s ex- 
valet John Dean, who may or may not 
know, “were in love.” Whatever the truth 
of that, it is known that Philip and Eliza- 
beth decided to marry after a weekend 
spent together with her family at Balmoral 
Casule, and that Elizabeth's father strong- 
ly disapproved. 

Despite Philip's British background and 
his fine war record, George VI was deeply 
worried about how British opinion, par- 
ticularly its left wing, would take to a 
Greek Prince as the husband of the heiress 
presumptive. There was also something 
about his daughter's brash young man with 
his loud, boisterous laugh and his blunt, 
seagoing manners that irritated the gentle 
King. Besides, the fellow couldn't shoot. 

There was many a tense moment for 
George as Elizabeth moped about in tear- 
ful martyrdom while her mother aad 
grandmother, the doughty old Queen 
Mary, fought her battle for her. At last 
George decided that the young couple (she 
was 20, he 25) should wait six months to 
make sure of each other. Philip's uncle, 
Lord Louis (now Earl) Mountbatten, who 
had hoped for the marriage all along, got 
busy at the King’s request, sounding out 
public opinion and smoothing the political 
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path to romance. A public-opinion poll of 
the Sunday Pictorial soon showed 64% of 
its readers in favor of the marriage. 

In July 1947. newly naturalized as plain 
British Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, the ex- 
Prince of Greece, a relatively poverty- 
stricken sailor with only one suit of civ- 
vies to his name, moved into Kensington 
Palace to await the ordeal of becoming 
a bridegroom, “That poor young navy of- 
ficer.” moaned a royal valet, “'e don't 
even ‘ave no ‘airbrushes.” 

First Gentleman. In the decade since 
that decorous orgy of sentimentality and 
ceremonial that was Britain's Royal Wed- 
ding. old colonies have become new na- 
tions. Elizabeth herself has become a 
mother twice over, a Queen and the first 
citizen of a free association of nations 
unlike anything in the world before. The 
angry towhead who once screamed to the 
world that he was “Philip—just Philip” 
has not only acquired a hairbrush, but a 
sonorous list of ranks and titles—he is a 
Knight Commander of the Garter, the 
officially designated “First Gentleman of 
the Realm,”* His Royal Highness the 
Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of 
Merioneth, Baron Greenwich, Field Mar- 
shal, Air Marshal and Fleet Admiral of 
the Royal Navy—and an allowance of 
pocket money from the privy purse suffi- 
cient ($112,000 yearly) to maintain his 
position in style. 

But Philip was interested in more than 
titles. Appalled by the bumbling manage- 
ment of the royal household, he filled the 
palaces with labor-saving devices, radio- 
telephones, central heating, electric dish- 
washers and intercoms, removed unneces- 
sary flunkies right and left to more useful 
work elsewhere. He boned up on modern 
farm technology to put the vast royal 





* To give him precedence next to the Queen 
when he is with her. When he is not, he ranks 
merely as the Duke of Edinburgh, behind arch- 
bishops, all other members of the royal family, 
and all other Dukes of the Realm. 
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estates at Windsor and Sandringham on a 
paying basis, and even, according to one 
weary farm worker at Windsor, “told us 
where to plant the marrow.” 
Betweentimes, he slipped out of the 
palace to play polo and cricket, to take his 
young son sailing. Not even the Queen 
herself was immune from her husband's 
restless energy. “I think Prince Philip is 
mad,” she once exclaimed to a palace 
servant, as her husband, bored stiff with a 
moment of inactivity, darted out of the 
palace door in a cocoon of sweaters, to 
“work up a sweat.” During their marriage 
Elizabeth has succeeded to some extent 
in calming her impetuous husband, re- 
straining his often explosive impatience 
(“Philip,” she is often heard to remon- 
strate, “don’t get so annoyed!”) and 
curbing his quarterdeck vocabulary. By 
way of return, Philip himself can be cred- 
ited for the fact that his mousy, slightly 
frumpy and occasionally frosty bride has 
blossomed into a self-confidently stylish 
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and often radiantly warm young matron. 

Navy Wife. Early in their marriage, 
after persuading his father-in-law to re- 
turn him to active naval service, Philip 
insisted that Elizabeth join him in Malta 
and live like any other officer's wife. For 
the first time in her life, the future Queen 
really saw how the other half lived. She 
drove her own Daimler, went shopping 
and danced with her husband and _ his 
friends till the early morning. Readers of 
Britain's Sunday supplements nodded in 
approval as they noted the new slim di- 
mensions of her figure and the sharper, 
smarter cut of her clothes. 

Some sailors in the Royal Navy were 
not so approving when Philip was given 
command of the frigate Magpie. It was 
his first command, and Philip was eager 
to make good. “I'd rather die than have 
to serve on that bloody ship again,”” said 
Princess 


To Marija, daughter of his niece 


Christina of Yugoslavia. 
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one sailor. “A man'd thought it was some 
big bloody battleship, the way he walked 
around giving orders.” By the time Phil- 
ip’s tour ended, the Magpie was not the 
happiest ship in the Royal Navy. but 
it was among the best, got top marks 
for efficiency during the Mediterranean 
Fleet’s summer exercises. 

For all his talent at leadership, Philip 
neither has nor wants a key to the Queen's 
crested dispatch boxes. and beyond 
some cordial chitchat when the work is 
done, he is careful not to intrude when her 
ministers come for consultation, But to 
the increasing number of royal chores he 
himself is called upon to perform, Philip 
has brought an individual approach 
often to the consternation, sometimes to 
the grudging approval of the kingdom. 

The Shut-Eyes. Philip struck terror 
into palace officials by refusing to let 
them vet his speeches, or even read them. 
What was worse, he did his level best to 
say something. In his inaugural speech as 
the president of the complacent British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, he startled both his listeners and the 
world by telling the learned gentlemen 
assembled, in well-informed and vigorous 
terms, to get cracking. ‘It's no good shut- 
ting your eyes and saying ‘British is best’ 
three times a day after meals and expect- 
ing it to be so.” he told another group of 
smug Britons in the same tone. 

For more than two years, Philip was 
the prime mover in an effort to get indus- 
trialists, labor leaders and workers from 
all over the Commonwealth together over 
a round-table conference, “He's the sort 
of young fellow who tries to teach his 
grandmother how to suck eggs—if you 
know what I mean,” huffed at least one 
of Britain’s great magnates. Explained a 
British newsman: “Philip puts their backs 
up because he asks one question too 
many. He will say to a man on the bench: 
‘What's your job? How is it done?’ But 
then he always goes on to say, ‘Isn't there 
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some way of doing it better?’ The work- 
man is pleased as Punch—but the boys 
upstairs feel like telling him to go home 
and play bridge with the Queen.” 

Meanwhile, omnipresent Mrs. Grundys 
were busily clacking their sharp tongues 
over their suspicion that “this foreign 
Prince spends all his time roistering about 
town, playing polo on Sundays or sailing 
boats, when he should be in church.” Phil- 
ip is unmoved. “I am completely stoic,” 
he once told a gathering of newspaper 
publishers. “I now read about myself as 
if I were an animal at the zoo.” 

Bloody Rude. His sharpest critics are 
not those who view him in ignorance, 
from afar, but those who struggle in vain 
to keep up with his exacting demands. 


grinned at her: “Steady, now.” On anoth- 
er occasion, a young matron took a look 
at him and murmured: “Mmmmm.” Phil- 
ip heard her, looked her up and down, 
and said: “MMMMMMmmm.” He may 
examine a Buckingham Palace menu in 
elaborate French, remark cheerily to the 
guests: “Ah, good. Fish and chips again.” 

Last year he persuaded the Queen to let 
him take the royal yacht Britannia on a 
four-month tour of the Antarctic and the 
lesser British island possessions in the In- 
dian Ocean. This was the separation that 
later set off the rumors in the U.S. press 
of a royal rift, Elizabeth’s subjects. how- 
ever, were more sensible, Australians were 
charmed when he talked to wharf laborers, 
called in small groups of representative 





THE Famity* 
The doors are left open. 


Philip, whose duty often calls on him to 
make up to three speeches a day, was once 
outraged when an aide suggested he beg 
off an engagement on grounds of fatigue. 
“That’s what they pay me for, isn’t it?” 
he snapped in rebuke. 

Many another co-worker has felt the 
bite of Philip's sarcasm. Said one of his 
close associates: “He doesn’t mind putting 
himself out for people it’s his duty to en- 
dertain. But when he wants facts from 
someone who is supposed to have them 
and he finds out they don’t or are indiffer- 
ent—well, then he can be bloody rude.” 
He once interrupted a long-winded sci- 
entist in the midst of a long lecture, to 
remark: “That's all very well, but you 
still haven't found out what makes my 
bath water gurgle.” On another occasion 
he snapped at an admiral whose demeanor 
indicated he had drunk his lunch: “Well, 
Admiral, what do you think—that is, if 
you are still capable of thinking?” 

Steady, Now. But when he likes, Philip 
can turn on a charm that is dazzling, 
does it with an easy irreverence royalty 
seldom achieves. Walking down a line of 
spectators, he noticed a young girl yre- 
tending to swoon as he passed. Philip 
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citizens for cocktails and dinner and 
quizzed them on Commonwealth affairs. 
New Zealanders remember him fondly at 
a lunch in Christchurch, breaking into the 
speeches in his own honor to propose a 
toast to the mayor, who, Philip had dis- 
covered, was celebrating his wedding an- 
niversary, remember still more fondly a 
reveler shouting a last farewell as the roy- 
al yacht left the wharf: “See you later, 
alligator." Amid the hushed silence from 
officialdom, Philip’s final message to the 
loyal citizens of New Zealand came clearly 
across the still water: “In a while, croco- 
dile.”’ Wrote the Sydney Daily Telegraph: 
“The Duke has given a new conception of 
monarchy to Australia by his easy cama- 
raderie and complete informality. He has 
made it a more tangible, more personal 
and more folksy institution than it has 
ever appeared to us before.” 

TV Star. Back in Britain, the Prince 
became a TV star overnight when the 
BBC asked him to drop by and give the 
kids a talk on the tour. Philip took a full 
52 minutes telling about it (and thus set 
a new record for the longest ad lib broad- 

Philip, Queen Elizabeth Anne 
Charles & Queen Mother Elizabeth, 
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cast ever made on the network). Skill- 
fully cutting in films and slides on cue, 
the Prince rambled on about anything 
and everything. “I’m not surprised it was 
forbidden,” he said, describing the horrid 
taste of a vegetable believed by those in 
the Seychelles Islands to be the original 
forbidden fruit of Eden. “They must have 
had a good stiff neck in the morning,” he 
reflected on some New Guinea native 
dancers. And for one indifferent shot of a 
penguin rookery, he apologized: “I really 
had to include this because I think it’s the 
only one of the lot that I took myself.” 

"Our Job." As Britain’s busiest married 
careerists, Elizabeth and Philip are often 
forced to pursue their duties separately, 
but at the start of each busy day, the 
door between their adjoining bedrooms at 
the palace is invariably open to permit 
them to chat while dressing. Even on the 
most crowded days they try to keep the 
time between 5 and 6:30 each evening 
free for a family romp with seven-year- 
old Anne (and Prince Charles when he is 
not at school); the rare evenings they can 
spend alone together are frequently de- 
voted to television and an exchange of 
mocking criticism when one or the other 
of them appears on the screen. 

“It's our job,” Philip has said, “to make 
this monarchy business work.’ Last week, 
as BOAC’s U.S.-built DC-7 put down at 
Ottawa, Philip and Elizabeth stepped out 
to face still more newsreel and TV cam- 
eras with inquisitive eyes, still more thou- 
sands of eager and curious subjects. Stand- 
ing at his wife’s side, the Queen's husband 
was ready as ever for the job that is al- 
ways with them—to bind together the peo- 
ple of not only a nation but an entire Com- 
monwealth of Nations in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust respect and affection. 





Juvenile Deliquescence 

To the rock-n-roll set of London's 
lesser nobility, there is no more dashing, 
madcap wag than the Hon. Antony Pat- 
rick Andrew Cairnes Berkeley Moynihan. 
Last year 20-year-old Tony Moynihan 
left his cult of juvenile admirers behind, 
departed for Australia where he said he 
would take up sheep farming. 

With Tony gone, things were pretty 
dull. Without the Moynihan flair, his 
merry circle of Mayfair friends were re- 
duced to such joyless pleasures as drop- 
ping Coke bottles from party windows 
and wishing wanly that Tony would re- 
turn. Last week Tony indeed came back. 

lo celebrate the event, and to exploit 
its publicity potentialities, the manage- 
ment of Soho'’s Le Condor nightclub 
thought up a special kind of party. The 
management called it “The Confidential 
Ball—dressed for exposure,” sent out in- 
vitations to some 300 of Tony’s friends, 
most of whom accepted. They arrived 
dressed according to instructions—in pa- 
jamas, bathing suits or just their under- 
wear. Among the guests: Lady Jane Vane- 
Tempest-Stewart, 25, the sister of Lord 
Londonderry, Sir Hugo Sebright, 26, 
Daphne Pattine, a cousin of the Duke of 
Norfolk, one Count Gerhard von Goerl, 
and a sprinkling of models and party girls. 
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Pan Am’s World-Wide Plan, Go Now—Pay 
Later. Call your Travel Agent or Pan Am 





Lima, Peru, has Spanish colonial charm 
highlighted by 400-year-old architecture. 
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For a while the scantily clad guests 
danced, drank and listened to calypso. 
Then Tony Moynihan was put on “trial,” 
found guilty of deserting his friends for 
Australia, and sentenced to a dunking in 
the fountain at Trafalgar Square. 

Tony and about half the guests at Le 
Condor piled into their cars and roared 
off to see the sentence passed out. After 


Keystone 
Tony MoyntHan & PARTNER 
To revive a duck. 


first making sure that a press photog- 
rapher was on hand, Tony was ducked, 
one girl jumped in all by herself, and 
everyone had a simply hilarious time until 
the police arrived and the deliquescent 
juveniles retreated to Le Condor for a 
nightcap. Tony promised that more was 
to come. “Everything has been as dead 
as a duck while I’ve been away,” said he, 
‘but that’s all over now.” 


Chubby Orator 


Potbellied and dripping, the new chair- 
man of the Tory Party rose from Bright- 
on’s chill October sea last week and fired 
new hope in a Tory Party gathered for 
ts annual conference and glumly reflecting 
on a dozen by-election setbacks since 
Suez. Chubby, puckish Viscount Hailsham, 
50, only three weeks in office, delighted 
the delegates with his handshaking zeal, 
astounded them as he splashed into the 
»cean for early morning dips, moved them 
vith shamelessly orotund oratory. “Britain 
s still recognizably a lion among nations,” 
ne roared. “I do not believe that we have 
»een spared in a generation from so many 
ind great dangers to go down now in a 
welter of little men and mean measures.” 

Happy Memories. “The end of the 
Sonservative Party,” said Hailsham round- 
y, “is not merely the preservation of 
olitical institutions, though we are de- 
voted to them, or an economic system of 
‘ree enterprise, though we believe in it. 
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The end of the Conservative Party is the 
conservation of that deposit of faith, that 
living experience which came here with 
Columba and Augustine 14 centuries ago. 
and expressed itself in a living society, a 
nation nurtured in honor, compassion and 
love, dedicated to endless adventure in the 
pursuit of liberty under law.” 

The speaker's hunched stoop punctuated 
by the j;backthrust of head, the sense 
that gredt statements might be made with- 
out pomposity or apology, the rolling 
periods,) all inevitably evoked memories 
of Conservatism’s greatest living orator, 
Winston Churchill. Cheers grew even loud- 
er when Hailsham hauled round and de- 
livered a slashing attack on Labor's 
“spending spree” programs and trade 
unionists’ “demands without restraint” as 
the greatest threats in the fight against 
inflation, thundered: “I believe they would 
drive the qualified, the young and the 
vigorous to migrate, and leave the aged 
at home deprived of their savings by a 
depreciated currency to meditate at leisure 
upon the loss of British freedom and 
greatness.” 

Bit of Offal. When the conference chair- 
man rang a bell to signal the end of his 
speech, Hailsham ebulliently seized it, 
crying: “Ring it much more loudly! Let 
it ring for victory!” As 4,000 Tories came 
to their feet cheering, he slowed it to a 
solemn pace, saying: “Toll it solemnly, 
and let us say to the Labor Party, seek 
not to inquire for whom the bell tolls.” 
Then, swinging it high over his head, he 
shouted: “It tolls for thee!” The Tories 
laughed and shouted approval. 

For Britain’s ruling Conservatives the 
overriding issue clearly continued to be 
the control of the country's climbing in- 
flation. Prime Minister Macmillan, recall- 
ing “how eagerly we queued for a bit of 
off-ration offal” during “six years of So- 
cialist restriction,” proclaimed that the 
difference was that Conservatives believed 
the state was made for man and not man 
for the state. 

The emergency boost of the bank rate 
had brought Tories to their lowest ebb in 
national polls (though the pound steadied 
last week—see Busrtness). Macmillan, 
impressive in the House of Commons, 
has proved conspicuously unable to make 
the austere Tory program convincing to 
the public. Eloquent Viscount Hailsham, 
the Tories told themselves as they left 
Brighton, was just what the party needed. 


FRANCE 
"Hang It!" 

“Me, seek power? No, hang it! I may 
be your President, but I am not the 
sweeper in this house.” Thus snapped An- 
toine Pinay, when members of his Inde- 
pendent Party pressured him to take on 
the job of trying to form a new govern- 
ment. Two other Premiers had already 
tried and failed: Socialist Guy Mollet, 
representing the biggest bloc (100 seats) 
among the parties who more or less govern 
France, and René Pleven, whose left- 
center U.D.S.R. is the smallest (7 seats). 

Although the late government of Pre- 


mier Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury had col- 
lapsed over Algeria, the squabbling now 
turned on how to solve the economic cfi- 
sis: by year’s end France may have no 
money to pay for imports, After a talk 
with President René Coty, Pinay de- 
clared: “In view of the gravity of the 
situation explained to me by the Presi- 
dent, I do not think I have the right to 
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Keystone 


Lorp HarLsHaM 
To rejuvenate a lion. 


refuse.” In 1952 Conservative Antoine 
Pinay had made himself a hero by “sav- 
ing the franc.” But last week his proposals 
to hold the line on taxes, slash expendi- 
tures and economize on France’s burgeon- 
ing social security setup promptly met 
Socialist hostility, and it looked as if 
Coty would have to find somebody else to 
save the franc. 


ALGERIA 
Grenades & Gloves 


Algerian nationalists jumped to exploit 
France's internal crisis. In a show of im- 
pudent strength, they staged a coordi- 
nated attack on Sidi-bel-Abbés, the sto- 
ried home of the Foreign Legion itself. 

A passing cyclist tossed a grenade into 
the Restaurant de l’Avenir; another cy- 
clist threw a grenade into a crowd of 
shoppers a few blocks away. At the Al- 
berti Bar, a khaki-clad man stepped from 
a black car, slipped a leather-strapped 
machine gun from his shoulder, and me- 
thodically began pumping bullets into the 
customers, On Avenue Kléber, an elegant- 
ly dressed man unlimbered a machine gun 
and raked customers and passers-by on 
the terrace of the Café de Palmarium. To- 
tal casualties in Sidi-bel-Abbés’ 30 min- 
utes of terror: eight dead, 17 wounded. 

In a show of soberer responsibility, Al- 
gerian nationalists let it be known that 
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Tunisia would speak for them officially 
in the forthcoming debate at the U.N. 
Tunisia, said Chief U.N. Delegate Bahi 
Ladgham, feels that the Algerian Front 
of National Liberation (FLN) has the 
support of the majority of Algerians. 
“We have kept in touch,” he said, “and 
of course we are neighbors.” What were 
the chances of success? Said Mr. Ladg- 
ham: “Each side must give.” 


NORWAY 
Labor Again 


For ten days after the death of King 
Haakon VII all electioneering halted in 
the campaign for Norway’s Storting. But 
the interval of mourning had no effect on 
the voting. Most Norwegians had made 
up their minds 22 years ago. 

It was back in 1935 that the Labor 
Party came to power in a time of de- 
pression and unemployment with a prom- 
ise of jobs and social benefits for all. In 
each of the four elections that followed— 
1936, 1945, 1949 and 1953—Labor and 
the Welfare State won. This year the op- 
position parties campaigned again against 
high taxes, socialist payouts and inflation 
—and lost. Labor captured 78 seats to 72 
for the combined opposition. The Commu- 
nists, still suffering from the backlash of 
Hungary, lost two of their three seats, in- 
cluding one from the Soviet-border region 
in the arctic north, and dropped from go,- 
eco to 60,000 votes. 


WEST GERMANY 
At the Barricades 


The gleaming, Santa Claus countenance 
of West Germany's roly-poly Economic 
Minister Ludwig Erhard darkened with 
fury. No more than four days after the 
triumphal end of an election campaign in 
which he made 86 speeches promising no 
price increases if voters stuck with Ade- 
nauer and free enterprise, the big Ruhr 
coal-mine managers’ association had an- 
nounced a stiff, $1-a-ton price boost. Be- 
rating the coal barons for “stupidity” that 
reflected “the political instinct of horses,” 
Erhard told off 250 of them at an emer- 
gency meeting in Essen: “This has hit like 
a bomb. You have abused the government. 
Your price increase is out of the question, 
I will shoot at you with all my guns.” 

By such rages, tricks and cajolements, 
the cherub-cheeked minister has kept 
Germany on the path of free enterprise 
through five years of rising prosperity in 
an inflation-ridden world. The coalmen’s 
price break threatened other rises from 
steel to bread; trade unions broke into a 
chorus of wage demands, topped by the 
1,600,000-member Metal Workers Union’s 
cry for a 10% boost. 

Last week Erhard appealed to the six- 
nation European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity at Luxembourg to withhold approval 
of the Ruhr coal-price hike. To back up 
the appeal, Erhard wheeled up his biggest 
price-defense weapon—his power to let 
more competing imports into the country, 
As a starter, he ordered his ministry to 
prepare schemes to slash rail freights on 
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European 
Lupwic ERHARD 
A bomb in the coal bin. 


foreign oil and U.S. coal. At week's end 


the coalmen were still holding their prices 


up, and Erhard was stubbornly getting 
ready to fire the gun of low-priced im- 
ports that always in the past has knocked 
them down. Nobody was betting that it 
would not do it again. 


EAST GERMANY 
Blocked Currency 


For the first time since the 1948 Soviet 
blockade, the Communists this week shut 
off German traffic on the Autobahn link- 
ing West Berlin and West Germany. 
Armed Red police forbade anyone to 
leave East Berlin and searched anyone 
trying to enter it. With his state thus 
sealed off, East German Premier Grotewohl 
went on the air at 8 a.m. Sunday to jolt 
his people out of bed. Grotewohl gave 
East Germans just 14 hours to hand in 
all their currency. Sleepy-eyed, they 
rushed to special conversion centers to 
get one new mark for each old one. No 
one was allowed to carry away more than 
300 of the new marks (about $16); the 
rest was payable after a six-day wait. 
Unable to cross the border, businessmen 
and bankers in West Berlin found them- 
selves in helpless possession of millions 
of East German marks that by nightfall 
had become worthless. 


PAKISTAN 
Correct, But Out 


When ebullient, party-loving Hussein 
S. Suhrawardy was sworn in as Pakistan’s 
fifth Prime Minister last year (Time, 
Sept. 24, 1956), he was asked whether he 
thought Pakistan’s most important prob- 
lem was famine or foreign policy. “Idiot!” 
replied the Prime Minister. ‘Political sta- 
bility. That’s the biggest problem.” 

Last week the shaky coalition govern- 
ment that able, pro-Western Politician 


Suhrawardy had held together for 13 
months came apart at the seams and 
proved Suhrawardy’s analysis painfully 
correct. The immediate dispute was a Re- 
publican Party proposal for breaking up 
the two-year-old province of West Paki- 
stan into the divergent princely states and 
provinces that existed under the British. 
Suhrawardy opposed the change because it 
would involve a major change in the coun- 
try’s painfully achieved constitution. The 
Republicans, angered because they felt 
Suhrawardy’s refusal would cost them 
votes in Pakistan’s first general elections 
next year, walked out of his Cabinet and 
the government fell. 

President Iskander Mirza was pleased 
enough at Suhrawardy’s fall because the 
pair are old political enemies; neverthe- 
less, the President asked Suhrawardy to 
stay on in office until a new government 
could be formed. The two leading candi- 
dates to succeed him: Foreign Minister 
Firoz Khan Noon and Finance Minister 
(and former ambassador to the U.S.) Syed 
Amjad Ali. Both are firmly pro-Western, 
would not change Pakistan’s foreign pol- 
icy, which includes membership in both 
the Baghdad Pact and SEATO. 


CHINA 


News From Home 

Despite eight years of Red rule, there 
remain millions of Chinese, including the 
uncounted inside China itself, who main- 
tain a stubborn faith that China will again 
be free. Each year on “Double Tenth” 
(the tenth day of the tenth month) they 
renew that faith in celebrating the anni- 
versary of the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty and the founding of the Chinese 
Republic by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Last week, 
on a bright, breezy day, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek watched his U.S.-equipped 
Nationalist army roll by in an impressive 
display of motorized armor. Overhead 
Chinese and U.S. jets left vapor trails 
above the fleecy clouds. 

This year stubborn, aging (69) Chiang 
Kai-shek could point to rumblings of re- 
volt inside Red China, noted with grim 
defiance: “The question of material re- 
quirements, including manpower and other 
considerations, is not a major deterrent. 
What is more serious is that there seems 
to be a lack of self-confidence among some 
of us. There is a tendency to magnify the 
difficulty of achieving a final victory.” 

Across Southeast Asia, thousands of 
overseas Chinese displayed new loyalty to 
the red, white and blue banner of the 
republic. In refugee-swamped Macao, they 
staged the biggest demonstration since the 
Reds seized China. In sensitive Hong 
Kong, far more Chinese showed Nation- 
alist colors on Double Tenth than had dis- 
played the Red flag on the Oct. 1 anniver- 
sary of the Communist victory. In neu- 
tralist Cambodia, more Chinese shut their 
shops on the Nationalists’ holiday than on 
the Communists’, Editorialized the New 
York Times hopefully: “The concept of 
freedom cannot be killed by Communist 
maneuver. The new and great days of a 
truly free China are still to come.” 
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Why confine eups and blue ribbons to best-of-breed poodles? 
Thoroughbred Cashmere coats deserve them, too, and you'll hand 

a verbal trophy to 100% Cashmeres by Hart Schaffner & Marx. 

The fabric is soft, luxurious, wonderfully responsive to fine tailoring 
-» HS&M’s traditional tailoring that gives a man the assurance of 
being well-dressed. (Her Cashmere is tailored by HS&M, too.) 


There’s also a new HS&M coat called Kashlan, a blend of 


Cashmere and fine wool...soft, rich and lustrous, gf 

’ a.) a “> 
It’s less costly than 100% Cashmere, but your f. an 
delight in Kashlan will be 100%. B Bs 
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CANADA 
Royal Visit 

“A Canadian’s first loyalty,” said Cana- 
da’s Governor General, Lord Tweedsmuir, 
before George VI toured that nation in 
1939, “is not to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations but to Canada and 
Canada’s King.” It was a startling decla- 
ration to tradition-minded Canadians; the 
empire-shouting Montreal Gazette indig- 
nantly rejected it as “disloyal.” But last 
week, when Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker welcomed Elizabeth II for the first 
visit by a reigning British monarch since 
1939, he said: “The Queen of Canada is a 
term which we like to use because it utter- 
ly represents her role on this occasion.” 

Curtsies & Quips. The Queen of Canada 
arrived in Ottawa on a brisk, clear after- 
noon, flown from London in 13} hours. 
Smiling, more poised than during her 
1951 visit as a princess, she stepped down 
the ramp, followed by her bareheaded 
husband Philip (see ForEIGN News). She 
accepted greetings from Governor General 
Vincent Massey and Prime Minister Die- 
fenbaker, and a curtsy from Mrs. Diefen- 
baker. A Plexiglas-topped convertible 
whisked the royal couple to Rideau Hall, 
official residence of Governors General, 
where that night Elizabeth and Philip re- 
ceived 600 newsmen and their wives. To 
one of his visitors Philip gave a level look 
and demanded: “Who are you?” “I’m the 
man whose flashlight bulb exploded near 
you,” gulped the photographer. “I remem- 
ber you,” Philip laughed, 

Nearly two decades of maturing experi- 
ence had produced notable changes in the 
relations between the monarch and Cana- 
da’s British subjects of 1939 and its 
citizens of 1957. Largely gone from offi- 
cial terminology is the word “Dominion.” 
Canada’s population is higher by 50%, 
its wealth multiplied, its international rep- 
utation enhanced by years of responsible 
participation in world affairs. 

On to Jamestown. On Sunday, Eliza- 
beth and Philip attended services at Otta- 
wa’s old Christ Church Cathedral; there 
Philip read the Parable of the Talents to 
an overflowing congregation. This week 
Elizabeth would open the Canadian Par- 
liament (the first time a reigning monarch 
had performed this act), then fly to James- 
town, Va. for a ceremony marking the 
350th anniversary of the founding of 
North America’s first permanent English- 
speaking colony. Afterward, with Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker acting as the 
Queen's senior adviser, she and Philip 
would visit President Eisenhower in 
Washington. Before returning home to 
London, they also planned a day-long 
sightseeing tour of New York City. On 
a Canadian radio-TV hookup, Elizabeth 
said: “When you hear or read about the 
events in Washington and other places, 
I want you to reflect that it is the Queen 
of Canada and her husband who are con- 
cerned in them.” 
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Tycoon's Wing-Ding 

In the waiting room of Calgary airport 
one 18° morning last week, a stocky, grey- 
ing man staggered cheerfully under the 
weight of a pile of enormous, fleece-lined 
coats. To arriving friends the man said: 
“Here, you better take this. It might be 
cold up there.” It was. The gathering 
party’s destination, Fort St. John, B.C., 
lay smothered under snowdrifts 8 ft. high. 
But to Francis Murray Patrick McMahon, 
temporary coat-dispenser and full-time oil- 
and-gas tycoon, a town buried under snow 
was no problem. Calling for “all the 
tractors from Dawson creek to the Alaska 





Frank & Betty McMAHoN 
After cocktails for breakfast, money. 


border,” McMahon’s men within hours 
cleared off Fort St. John’s airport, spread 
gravel on the walks at nearby Taylor 
and overlaid it with miles of corrugated 
cardboard. 

With those details accomplished, Frank 
McMahon, 55, went on to the business at 
hand. From Texas and Montreal, from 
London and Manhattan, McMahon had 
invited some 400 bankers, oilmen, busi- 
nessmen and their wives to a razzle-dazzle 
two-day blowout in celebration of the 
link-up of his Westcoast Transmission Co. 
Ltd. pipeline to the U.S. Northwest. Char- 
tering five four-engine aircraft (at a cost 
of $13,000 each), McMahon got the wing- 
ding off in high gear by serving cocktails 
with breakfast on the flight to Fort St. 
John. There the guests were provided with 
more clothing—350 pairs of overshoes and 
350 raincoats flown in from Vancouver. 
Eight chartered buses, which had churned 


through a blizzard from Edmonton to get 
there on time, took them to Westcoast 
Transmission’s huge gas-scrubbing plant 
(Time, Sept. 2). Then, at the turn of a 
valve, gas roared through the 3o-in. pipe 
heading south for Vancouver, and a gas 
flame leaped symbolically skyward. Said 
Frank McMahon: “So far it has all been 
going out. Now it will start coming in.” 
In Line at 8. Hardheaded Frank Mc- 
Mahon has worked for 20 years to see it 
come in. Son of a British Columbia wild- 
catter, McMahon attended Spokane’s Gon- 
zaga University (where he was a campus 
mate of Bing Crosby), began wildcatting 
in the 1930s. In 1939 he formed Pacific 
Petroleums Ltd., which in less than 19 
years has piled up total assets of $34.5 
million, holds interests in 7,500,000 acres 
of potential oil-and-gas lands. 
Increasingly, McMahon turned his at- 
tention to natural gas; hounded the B.C. 
government to open up lands for explora- 


tion. When the go-ahead came in 1947, 


Frank McMahon was in line at 8 a.m, at 
the government offices; he bought permits 
No. 1, 2 and 3 for $1,800,000, thus ob- 
tained rights to 3,000,000 acres. Incorpo- 
rating Westcoast Transmission Co. Ltd. in 
1949, McMahon three years later brought 
in his first gas well, Pacific Fort St. John 
No. 3. By 1955 McMahon won permis- 
sion from the U.S. Federal Power Com- 
mission to export gas to the U.S., started 
to build a $170 million, 650-mile pipeline 
from the Peace River area to the U.S. 
border, to hook into the Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corp.'s six-state gas grid. 

Man of Distinction. A millionaire many 
times over (estimated worth: $50 mil- 
lion), McMahon, as a result of the gas 
boom, is at or near the top of the list of 
Canada’s big rich. He lives with his dark- 
haired wife Betty and baby daughter in a 
house in Calgary and an apartment on 
Manhattan's Park Avenue, has been able 
to indulge his wildcatter taste for gambling 
by racing (he is part owner of Alberta 
Ranches, won the Hollywood Gold Cup 
with Royal Serenade in 1953), high-stakes 
poker and Broadway play-backing (Pa- 
jama Game, Damn Yankees). So success- 
ful have his many ventures proved, that 
the distillers of Lord Calvert whisky asked 
him to pose for their “Man of Distinc- 
tion” ads (but backed down hastily when 
they learned that McMahon has a major 
interest in rival Alberta Distillers Ltd.). 

McMahon's pipeline may turn out to 
be the most profitable of all his ventures. 
In the ballroom of the Vancouver Hotel last 
week, McMahon and his guests topped off 
the two-day party by watching Premier 
W. A. C. Bennett flip a valve that sent 
Peace River gas flowing into U.S. pipe- 
lines, Dal Grauer, president of the British 
Columbia Electric Co. Ltd., then rose to 
announce that to ease the province’s power 
shortage B.C. Electric will build four to 
six new steam plants and power them 
with Westcoast gas. Said McMahon: “I 
am greatly overcome.” 
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Elegance . . . as interpreted by Manhattan in a brilliant collection of pleated 
bosom and demi-bosom shirts ... has been well received not only in America, 






but internationally ... wherever fashion-conscious men congregate. Artfully 
tailored of the finest cotton, the shirt front effects are fashioned in colorful 







stripings and checks, with imagination and good taste. They give your ap- 






pearance and your ego a new look, a new lift and stimulation! The Elegance 






International shirts, from $5.95. The all-silk ties, $3.50. 






THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO., 444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


















THIS IS NATIONAL EEL 


To Victor Borge, breeding 
birds is no laughing matter 


Only the best is good enough for ViBo Farms— 


and that’s where steel comes in 
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SouTHBURY, CONN.—Now hear this! 
Whenever you sink your teeth into a 
succulent Rock Cornish hen, roasted 
to a golden brown, you're partaking 
of a thoroughbred. 

Or, in the words of famed stage and 
TV entertainer Victor Borge, ‘‘a thor- 
oughbred mongrel.”” And Mr. Borge 
should know: on his ViBo Farms here, 
some 40,000 to 50,000 of these delect- 
able fowl are processed every week 
for shipment to markets from coast 
to coast. Says the noted pianist, 
humorist and fowl fancier: 

“On the Rock side, the Rock Cor- 
nish pullet comes from the Barred 
Plymouth Rock fowl. On the Cornish 
side, the English county of Cornwall 










WEA oP pete LOR 
This view of the ViBo Farms Rock Cor- 
nish pullets processing plant also shows 
construction work under way on the new 


plant addition. Total number of birds 
now processed weekly: up to 40,000. 


enters in, but only as a stopover point 
in the line of descent. The progenitor 
of the Cornish game fowl was the 
fighting cock of Malaya, a noble if 
aggressive bird. Nobody knows quite 
how he traveled from Malaya to 
Cornwall.” 


Stran-Steel for Savings 
Back in 1952, the entertainer took 
over what was then a private pheas- 
ant preserve, “ViBo 
Farms’’—and found himself in the 


christened it 


His first commercial 
poultry venture was pheasants, but 
then he turned to Rock Cornish hens 


bird business. 


exclusively. A serious business it is, 
too, for raising and processing the 
young chicks takes the most patient 
and expert of care, plus the latest in 
modern housing, packing and freezing 
facilities. 

Volume has grown prodigiously, 
and the buildings 
enterprise have multiplied 


comprising the 
the main 
one, of course, being the processing 
plant itself. This handsome struc- 
ture—spacious, functionally laid out 
and spotlessly clean—is a 40’ x 120’ 
Stran-Steel Rigid Frame building, a 
National Steel product. 

“We found the Stran-Steel Rigid 
Frame building gave us not only the 
lowest priced structure, but the struc- 
ture best for our purposes,” 
Allan Altman, general manager of 


says 
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Inside view (right) shows in detail 
the lightweight yet enduringly strong 
Stran-Steel structure. In it are housed 
slaughter racks, cleaning room, pack- 
ing room and sub-zero storage vaults. 


ViBo Farms. “Delivery was prompt 
and construction was on schedule.” 
And a sizable addition to the main 
plant is being 
Stran-Steel, naturally. 

An innovation in Stran-Steel build- 
ings is the siding of vivid blue trans- 
lucent Stran-Lite 
widely used in Stran-Steel buildings 
as skylights (as it is also in the ViBo 
building). Mr. Altman 
product complements the structure, 
better illumination 
sharply reduces heating costs. 

“Stran-Steel Rigid Frame 
Mr. Altman further 
“will figure largely in our future ex- 
pansion plans, too 


now constructed 


a plastic panel 


finds this 


provides and 
build- 
ings,” states, 
including the 
building of more of our own brooder 
houses, plus added production facil- 
ities at ViBo and separate new plants, 
in the Midwest and far West, to 
service our customers efficiently.” 
National's Role 


Stran-Steel buildings—for the farm, 
for industry, for commerce and for 
education—are typical of the prod- 
ucts developed by National Steel to 
help serve America better. These prod- 
ucts reflect National Steel’s unchang- 
ing policy of producing ever better 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING oe 










and better steel, for ever more pur- 
. of the quality and in the 
quantity wanted, at the lowest pos- 


poses . 


sible cost to our customers. 
* * ¥ * 

For new catalog giving information on 
the complete line of Stran-Steel Rigid 
Frame buildings used in institutional, 
industrial and commercial construction 

. write to Stran-Steel Corporation, 
Detroit 29, Michigan. 
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NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Names make 
Imes made this news: 


In Rome, thrice-married Cinemactress 
va Gardner said four times was out, 
escribed her near, dear companion, Ital- 
n Comic Walter Chiari, as just an 
ittentive, affectionate, charming friend.” 
lourned Chiari: “I could be ready for 
i¢ ceremony in ten minutes.” 

While Levittown, Long Island, sub- 
bia’s assembly-line Eden, celebrated its 
nth birthday with fireworks, a 75-float 
irade, a midget football game and a 
srformance of John Millington Synge’s 
iders to the Sea, William Levitt, the 
ngtailed realtor who started it all, cele- 
rated in his own way. For $1,750,000 he 
yught Belair, the 2,226-acre Maryland 
tate of the late William Woodward Jr. 
urpose; more diapers and down pay- 
ents in a new, 5,000-castle Levittown. 
On a South Dakota cornfield, Secretary 
- Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
1 the speaker's platform, drew a barrage 
; half a dozen eggs from local farmers 
heir peeve: Benson had not answered 
eir letters). After seeing the whites of 
ie farmers’ eggs, Benson said gravely 
This doesn’t represent the feeling of the 
“ople of South Dakota.” 

It was a regular maypole frolic in Pe- 
ng when Stephen Tyler and 14 other 
.S. innocents abroad—part of the 45 
udents who thumbed their passports at 
ie State Department and AWOLed off 
Red China last summer—got together 


rose 





news. Last week these 


with that jolly old minstrel, Premier 
Chou En-lai, for a clap-hands song- 
fest. But as the Trans-Siberian Express 
chugged back to Moscow last week, the 
party line began to fray. Complained sel/- 
described “Rightist” Tyler at the U.S. 
embassy: because he had tried to damp- 
en their enthusiasm for Red China, two 
of his fellow travelers-for-the-truth had 
bopped him on the nose. 

Just out of the Navy after a hitch as a 
frogman, Jon Lindbergh, 25-year-old son 
of Charles, signed on for more of the 
same—as a Navy officer in the cloak-and- 
flipper film Underwater Warrior. 








Catching Hollywood's rumorists by sur- 
prise, Cinemactor Marlon Brando, 33. 
got spruced up (the unwashed jeans late- 
ly have stood empty while their owner 
sported a blue suit, necktie and Hom- 
burg), drove to Eagle Rock, near Pasa- 
dena, and got married. Then with his 
bride, demure, olive-skinned, sari-swathed 
Starlet Anna Kashfi, 23, almost as un- 
known as any of the carhops and hat- 
nappers he has dated while snubbing the 
screen's more famous ladies, “Hollywood's 
most eligible bachelor’’ vanished in a 
cloud of idle speculation. Was there a 
Welshman in the woodpile? Was Dar- 
jeeling-born Anna's real name Johanna 
O'Callaghan? Back in Cardiff, Wales, Wil- 
liam Patrick O'Callaghan, a former rail- 
road man in India, said he was her fa 
ther, told delighted newsmen: “That’s our 
daughter, and both me and the missus 
were born in London.” He said Johanna 
had moved to Cardiff with them when she 


Rep Cutna’s PREMIER SINGING WITH VISITING U.S. STUDENTS 
Do, re, mi, Chou. 
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International 
Mrs. Branpo 
Pseudo sari? 


was 13, got a job in a butcher's shop, 
later was shipped to Hollywood by a tal- 
ent scout. (M-G-M, which likes Johanna- 
Anna in her off-shoulder sari, first hedged, 
then admitted her identity.) Said Papa 


O'Callaghan huffily: “She never men- 
tioned Mr, Brando in her letters.” 
A few months ago, Speaker of the 


House Sam Rayburn showed up at Inde- 
pendence, Mo. to help Harry Truman 
dedicate his museum (Time, July 15). 
Last week at Bonham, Texas Harry re- 
turned the favor. Sam’s museum, a $500,- 
coo Greek-temple affair in white marble, 
houses gavels, gimcracks and the nation’s 
most complete private collection of books 
about Congress—including records of all 
sessions since the first Continental Con- 
gress. On hand for the museum-warming 
was the most complete collection of Texas 
big shots seen in recent years: Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon Johnson, Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert Anderson, and a large glistening 
gathering of Big Rich. Reminisced Harry 
Truman: back in 1943, he told Sam he 
wanted to nominate him for the vice- 
presidency, got a dirty look. “I thought 
he was going to hit me. If Sam had done 
what I wanted him to do, I'd have gotten 
out of all the trouble I ever got into in 
my life, and I'd still be in the Senate 
having the time of my life.” 

Describing “life because of father” as 
having more advantages than disadvan- 
tages, California Congressman James 
Roosevelt, 49, F.D.R.’s eldest, wrote in 
Esquire that though he inherited his fa- 
thers enemies and was condemned to liv- 
ing his private life largely in the public 
eye, “I'm willing to concede [Sam] Gold- 
wyn never would have hired me at $25,- 
000 a year [as a vice president in 1939] if 
I had been James Doe.” Said Roosevelt: 
“I learned how to dine with royalty (you 
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When business brings you to 

Cleveland, plan a weather-proof trip. 
Stop at Hotel Cleveland. Walk from the 
Railroad Passenger Terminal right into the 
Hotel...make business calls by walking 
under-ground to other Public Square 
buildings. For after-work relaxation, 
you'll find so much to choose from at 
Hotel Cleveland. The Bronze Room, 
brightest of the City's Supper Clubs; the 
| Rib Room, serving prime roast of beef; 
the Men’s Bar, Transit Bar, or Patio for 
cocktails. You'll enjoy Hotel Cleveland's 
cheerful, quiet air-conditioned rooms and 
its location in the heart of the downtown 
area. On your next trip to Cleveland, 
travel light, the weather-proof 

Hotel Cleveland way. 


ae Histol Corporation of Ameriea 


A. M. SONNABEND, President 








NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON 
9 Hotel Roosevelt The Mayflower Hotel Cleveland Edgewater Beach Hotel Somerset & Kenmore Hotels 
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Lnstont BReservotion Service... for immediate reservations ... without charge 
ot any of the above hotels or at cooperating Distinguished Hotels... call the hotel neorest you. 
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Sam Houston Loved This 


SHE DESERVES House, in October McCall's, 





. = is another in a series of Our 
TO EAT OUT Living Heritage features re- 

vealing the importance of 

—at least once a week! home and family to many 

great Americans. 

Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 


iful, full-colored photos 
brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made Beautifu P 


of the home Sam Houston 


greater by America's best-loved called “a bang-up place”, and 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn the story of the strange charm 
Coffees are served by more fine of the man himself, make this 


a memorable article. 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
teaching more than 5,000,000 families. 


hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 
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had to finish all of your soup before you 
earned your meat course) and how to find 
my way to a tower guest room in Windsor 
Castle without bumbling into the Queen’s 
or someone else’s quarters.” 

Spokane’s Gonzaga University opened 
its new library, a glittering campus show- 
place for which sentimental old Non- 
Grad Bing Crosby (class of '26) donated 
$615,000. The library, which has 153,000 
books, is also outfitted with a special 
Crosbyana Room. It has wall-to-wall car- 
peting and glass showcases for Bing’s Os- 
car (for Going My Way in 1944), photo- 
graphs, citations, old scrapbooks and the 
20 gold platters for recordings that sold 
more than a million copies. 


Mindful of the Big Ten’s code of foot- 
| ball purity and eager to show that serv- 
ice with Coach Duffy Daugherty’s unde- 
feated assassins does not curtail a young 
scholar’s other activities, Michigan State’s 








Associated Press 
| TEeAM-MAN KELLY 
Diligent at homework. 


athletic department posed hefty (6 ft., 

200 Ib.) sophomore Guard Russ Kelly, 

25, with his four major courses: Nick, 7, 
| Kurt, 6, Marilyn, 4, and Terry, 2. 
Expressing regret at what has happened 
| to his favorite game (“It’s down now 
where bowling used to be”), William 
Frederick (Willie) Hoppe (rhymes with 
poppy), former world champion of three- 
cushion billiards, celebrated his 7oth 
birthday in Miami retirement. 

The first American to win West Ger- 
many’s choicest literary plum, the peace 
prize of the nation’s book industry, U.S. 
Playwright Thornton Wilder, 60, spoke 
in German on “Culture in a Democracy” 
for TV cameras and 2,000 people jammed 
into St. Paul’s Church at Frankfurt, told 
them: “Democracy is not only an at- 
tempt at social equality for all men, but 
also the effort to give them the conscious- 
ness that they are all equal in God's re- 
| spect; they are not... underlings and 
not low-born.” 
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U.S. '7-POUND RIFLE 

TO BE MASS-PRODUCED 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 
An avid sportsman, Prince Bernhard of 


the Netherlands (left, above) looks over 
an Armalite .308 hunting rifle (weight, 









6 pounds with scope andsling) presented 





to him by Richard S. Boutelle, President 





of Fairchild. Both were present at the 





recent dedication of a new ammunition 
factory of Artillerie-Inrichtingen on 
the outskirts of Amsterdam. A-I, a 
300-year-old company, is tooling up 
for production of the Armalite AR-10 
automatic rifle and will begin delivering 
the unique rifle to military forces abroad 
early in 1958. The AR-10 weighs less 
than 7 pounds, several pounds less than 
any comparable weapon using the 
new NATO standard caliber cartridge. 
Like the famed Browning machine gun, 
also developed in the U.S., the Armalite 
rifle will be first mass producedin Europe. 
The A-I factory has been completely 
re-equipped since World War IIL, with 
many tools supplied under the U.S. 
foreign economic aid program. 


Rifles developed by Fairchild Armalite 
Division, Hollywood, California, 


+. WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 
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Featherweight FIREPOWER 
... Sure STOP... Fast CLIMB 


IMPROVED BRAKES 
BEING TESTED BY 
CAR MANUFACTURERS 


Marked improvement in the braking 
capacity required by the new small 
wheels used on American pleasure 
cars is being evolved from a Fairchild 
development. European cars, traveling 
windingroadsthat require more frequent 
braking, solved problems of brake heat 
several years ago by using the Al-Fin 
process. Among these are the Mercedes- 
Benz, AC, Aston-Martin, Ferrari, and 
some models of the Triumph TR3 and 
Austin-Healey. It is now under intensive 
evaluation by two major U.S. automo- 
bile manufacturers. The new brake is 
of bi-metallic construction, with an 
aluminum drum bonded to a cast iron 
lining. Heat is conducted rapidly from 
the liner to the drum and the distinctive 
aluminum fins on the drum provide a 
great volume of cooling air. The result 
is greater braking capacity, longer brake 
life. The brake assembly is so designed 
that it becomes an integral part of the 
wheel. The exterior of the drum can be 
smartly styled, eliminating the hub cap. 


Al-Fin is a process of Fairchild Engine 
Division, Deer Park, Long Island. 



















SMOKE TUNNEL TESTS 
VERTICAL TAKE-OFF 
CARGO PLANE WING 


An aircraft combining high cruise speed 


with the ability to take off and land 
vertically is emerging from Fairchild’s 
research and development program. 
Named the Fledgling, it will be able to 
rise vertically because its turbine en- 
gines will drive four propellers, forcing 
masses of air over the entire wing 
surfaces. Two large flaps in tandem will 
control the air slip stream and convert 
it into downward thrust. The results will 
be greatly increased lift and extremely 
short take-off distance. Before the actual 
test flights, the concept is checked out 
in special wind tunnels; here, ribbons 
of smoke trace airflow behavior at low 
speed flight. The Fledgling is being 
developed under contract to the U.S. 
Army's Transportation Research and 
Engineering Command to meet require- 
ments for a high-load aircraft which does 
not need a standard runway for forward 
re-supply missions. It promises to re- 
duce problems of costly maintenance 
and slow forward speed associated with 
helicopters. This new concept can be 
applied also to commercial transports. 


A development of Fairchild Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


=FAIRCHILD 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN 
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AIR REPLACES STEEL 
IN 1950 CAR SPRINGS 


and now-you really ride on air 


Airide—a completely new kind of car spring, an idea 
pioneered by Firestone—becomes a reality in the 1958 
cars. Metal springs are replaced by pneumatic 


measured tests prove that road shock is reduced by a 
remarkable 60 percent. Trips made on Airide are 
far less tiring and, with shocks insulated so effectively, 


‘Yot 


; ; ; : i ? ae Air sep: 
cushions which give you the brand-new experience, Airide actually lengthens the life of your car. There’s as thie 
the buoyant feeling of actually riding on air! And no forward “dive” when you stop. There’s no “tail 
with this luxurious, bump-free, vibration-free com- drag” when you load up the luggage compartment. 
fort, you get new safety, and stability such as you Empty or loaded, the car is automatically self-leveling. tl 

: . ; é : ee Si o* ; len 
never could find with conventional springs. Carefully It’s not like riding on air—it IS riding on air! a 
our ' 
save 
shoc 
. . . . bodi 
The greatest ride advance since the balloon tire by Firestone 3 
The 
Syste 
ou’LL get the surprise of your _ Experience the new “‘feel” to driving, | more secure on tight curves and justs 
y life when you test Airide! the exhilarating sensation of airy corners, too. of th 
i hay . Tak e re : : the ' 
Jarring bumps that you have buoyancy ake an unpaved road and Your first Airide will be nothing t 
always desperately tried to avoid seem —_ look for the worst bumps—the kind host al = seeatdien lias tine inde; 
to vanish in thin air. And indeed, air that used to “bottom” your car  *0T' ° ee een air ¢ 


is the secret of this revolutionary 
development. 


Pleasant surprises start from the 
moment you are seated in a 1958 car 
equipped with Airide springs. As you 
step inside, Airide adjusts your car to 
your added weight and that of each 
passenger. Load in your heavy luggage 
and note how Airide keeps your car on 
even keel despite uneven loading. 


Take off with a flying start and 
appreciate the absence of “tail dip.” 


against the axles. Airide swallows the 
shock—and lets your car roll smoothly 
on with never an afterbounce. 


Head next for a stretch of pavement 
—the kind of road on which you do 
most of your driving. You'll find riding 
is noticeably quieter—with even the 
normal road ripples soaked up in a 
cushion of air. There’s no fatiguing 
high-frequency vibration. You reach 
an intersection and stop suddenly. 
There’s no forward “‘dive.”’ You feel 


this new kind of riding—on air—is 
something you have to experience to 
believe! And Airide advantages extend 
even beyond riding comfort and car 
control. Airide actually outlasts all 
types of metal springs. Carefully kept 
maintenance records show that air 
springs give as much as 700,000 miles 
of use with only negligible wear in 
giant passenger buses. 


For the past four years, many of our 
largest truck and bus companies have 
used airspring suspensions—found 





‘LL NEVER KNOW ‘THE BUMPS ARE ” THERE 


rates you, in the “ 
‘presentation graphically shows. 


virtually foolproof and easy to 

To quote one report: at 15 
efinite conclusion that airsprings 
Road 


coach 


wear and tear on buses. 
not transmitted to 
s as is the case with steel springs.” 


eis 


hat makes Airide so effective? 
simple fact that it’s an adaptable 
m—one that automatically ad- 
itself to meet every demand. Each 
e four rubber cushions that float 
upper car” over the axles works 
endently. Each rubberized nylon 
ushion calls on its own outside 


upper car,” from the bump-taking chassis below, 


supply of additional compressed air as 
bumps from below or added weight 
from above begin to flatten it out. 


Airide literally “breathes.” It in- 
hales to resist compression, exhales to 


recover. This feature, combined with 


the natural cushioning advantages of 


rubber and air, makes Airide the most 
anticipated, most wanted equipment 
on 1958 passenger cars. 


\rrange a revelation ride with your 
new car dealer soon. Learn why Airide 
by Firestone will make 1958 an auto- 
motive year to remember. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening. 
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Airsprings by 





BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 





500,000,000 miles of use in buses and trucks 
ahi airsprings outlast conventional springs 
»y hundreds of thousands of miles. 


Airide adjusts to every change 
location of 


THIS CAR HAS CONVENTIONAL SPRINGS 





in weight or 
constant road 


load 


maintains 


clearance and level ride-platform always. 








Airide cushions, filled with air, absorb shocks 


at 


each wheel. Additional air is taken as 


needed from supply tank. 


Copyright 1957, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 





Sputnik's Week 


The made-in-Russia satellite continued 
to circle the earth last week, apparently 
as steady in its orbit as the made-by- 
nature moon. Most details about it still 
came from Russia. Repeating the pre- 
viously announced dimensions, diameter 
58 cm. (22.8 in.); weight: 83.6 kg. (184.3 
Ibs.), Pravda described it as a sphere of 
aluminum alloys with a “polished and 
specially treated surface” and four metal 
rods as antennae 2.4 to 2.9 meters (7.9 to 
9.5 ft.) long. When the carrier rocket was 
fired, the rods were folded back against 
the sphere, but swung outward on swivels 
when the satellite reached its orbit. The 
sphere is filled with nitrogen gas, presum- 
ably to help it get rid of the heat devel- 
oped by the electrical equipment. If the 
satellite is punctured by a meteor, the gas 
pressure will fall at a rate that could tell 
the size of the meteor hole. 

According to Pravda, the 
launching rocket took off directly upward, 
and curved away from the vertical soon 
after firing. It had several stages, but 
Pravda, giving few details, said merely 
that when the carrier reached several hun- 
dred kilometers altitude and was moving 
parallel to the earth’s surface at 8,000 me- 
ters per sec, (about 18,000 m.p.h. ) the 
satellite proper detached from its 
protective nose-cone and the burned-out 
rocket. The three objects separated slow- 
ly, following slightly different orbits. 


satellite's 


was 


OscILLoscope TRACE OF SPUTNIK’S BEEPS 
lts variations may provide a theme. 


SCIENCE 


Beep Code. The famed beeps have 
varied in length, frequency and spacing. 
These variations concealed in code the ob- 
servations of the satellite’s instruments. 
So far, only the Russians can have gained 
much scientific information from the sat- 
ellite, but the rest of the world is begin- 
ning to catch up. Britain’s 250-ft. radio- 
telescope at Jodrell Bank turned itself 
into an impromptu radar and pinpointed 
the satellite or its carrier rocket over Brit- 
ain. As the slowly shifting orbit carried 
Sputnik over the east coast of the U.S., 
hundreds of early risers in New England 
saw the sunlit speck sweep across the pre- 
dawn sky. Some saw two moving objects 
the brighter of which was probably the 
carrier, Shot on film at 
WJZ-TV using a camera with a secret 
Bendix light amplifier, the spectacle was 
broadcast to the U.S. over Westinghouse 
TV stations. 

Naked-eye observation is not of much 
use for plotting the satellite’s orbit, but 
the Smithsonian’s Astrophysical Observ- 
mbridge, Mass. got a few 
accurate reports from Moonwatch teams 
that were organized to observe the still- 
grounded U.S. These data, di- 
gested in 21 seconds by a big computer at 
M.L.T., gave a pretty good orbit for the 
satellite, It is elliptical, carrying Sputnik 
to an apogee (high point) 583 miles above 
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g system was not surprised. 


the earth and bringing it down to its peri- 
gee (low point) 143 miles up. Since both 
these distances are added to the radius of 
the earth (3,960 miles), the orbit is al- 
most a circle, and a good indication that 
the Russian launching vehicle was not only 
powerful but precisely controlled. 

The Lower the Faster. As Sputnik en- 
tered its second week, there was no evi- 
dence that it was losing altitude, but its 
carrier seemed to be feeling the strain. 
The carrier is probably a large, empty 
cylinder with a lot of air resistance for its 
weight, so the thin air at orbit level takes 
more energy from it, But as the carrier 
loses energy to the air, it does not lose 
speed. It spirals down to a lower orbit and 
speeds up. The nearer an orbiting body is 
to the earth, the faster it must move. The 
earth’s natural moon, for instance, moves 
on its distant orbit (240,000 miles from 
the earth) at only 2,355.2 m.p.h., which 
is one-seventh of low-flying Sputnik’s 
speed. 

Dr. Joseph A. Hynek of the Smithso- 
nian Observatory estimated that after the 
first week the carrier had descended about 
ten miles from the apogee of its original 
orbit and increased its speed by about 
20 m.p.h. This put it far ahead of the 
satellite proper, and made it spiral lower. 
There it could be getting hot from air 
friction, but it would probably last for at 
least two more weeks. Until Sputnik itself 
shows signs of dropping or speeding up, 
its date of fiery death cannot be predict- 
ed. Dr. John P. Hagen, chief of the U.S. 
satellite program, thinks that Sputnik will 
stay up there for more than a year. 

High-powered telescopic cameras soon 
to go into operation will pinpoint the fly- 
ing satellite within a few feet of distance 
and a few milliseconds of time. Then its 
orbit can be tracked with enough preci- 
sion to observe the effect of variations in 
the earth’s gravitation. The satellite’s ra- 
dio signals (even without the key of the 
code) will be useful in studying the elec- 
trified layers in the upper atmosphere. 
Non-Russian scientists may even learn a 
little about the density of the air at 
orbit altitude, by clocking how fast the 
satellite loses energy. 

"Americans Love Cars."' Most U.S. 
scientists were in a congratulatory mood 
but they could not find individual Rus- 
sians to congratulate for the success of 
Project Sputnik. The Soviet government 


names 





gave out no announcing merely 
that a large number of scientists, engineers 
and industrial workers did the job, 

At last week’s international conference 
at Barcelona on space flight, three Rus- 
sian delegates were the heroes. Their lead- 
er, portly, amiable Leonid I. Sedov, 50, 
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was credited in the non-Russian press as 
being the father of the Soviet satellite. He 
is an expert on hydrodynamics and gas 
dynamics, and has a resounding title (head 
of the Natural Sciences Department of the 
Scientific and Technical Council of the 
U.S.S.R. Ministry of Education). But 
there is no real evidence that he is an 
outstanding satellite scientist. He is known 
as “the best-dressed Russian scientist,” 
and he has traveled regularly in the 
outside-Russia world. Earlier this year, he 
made himself slightly conspicuous cavort 
ing in a Manhattan nightclub. At Bar- 
celona last week he basked in his nation’s 
glory and shot off his mouth. “You Amer- 
icans,” he beamingly told a U.S. scientist 
“have a better standard of living than we 








Nor B 


SPUTNIK Berore TAKE-OFF 
Living standards don't make moons. 


have. But the American loves his car, his 
refrigerator, his house. He does not, as the 
Russians do, love his country.” 

With Sedov at Barcelona were two Rus- 
sian women scientists. Astronomer Alla 
Masevich, 25, head of the Russian satel- 


lite-tracking stations, is the moonfaced 
girl genius of Russian science. She is mar- 
ried to a professor of mathematics, and 


has a daughter, 4. She is a staunch Con 
munist Party member and is reputed to 


frown on Sedov’s grandfatherly Gemiit- 
lichkeit. With her is Cosmic Ray Expert 
Lydia Kurnasova, about 45, who looks 


like Eve Curie. Her husband, a Russian 
sportsman, was killed in a car crash sev 


eral years ago. Her hobby, she says, “‘is 
looking at beautiful things. 
Scientist Masevich loosened up a little 


telling how the authorities pulled a sur 
prise test on her tracking system. The 
Soviet air force sent a jet plane flying high 
with only one dim navigation light, mak- 
ing like a Sputnik. The Soviet Moon- 
watch picked it up successfully, and four 
days later the real Sputnik took to space. 

At the last day of the Barcelona confer- 
ence, Sedov announced that he had known 
before he left Russia that the Sputnik, a 
crash program, was about to be launched. 
He also predicted that the Russians would 
“soon” send a rocket to the moon. 
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The Thinnest Watch In The World 
+ has been made by LeCoultre since 1903. 
A work of unbelievable precision and 
delicacy of execution, with a movement 
Only 0531 of an inch in thickness. 
Exquisitely cased in platinum. $1975. 
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(- MASTER MARINER E 






AUTOMATIC 


A Superb Timepiece of Masculine Design 


The flawless, self-winding, shock- watches~all protected against water 
resistant movement of the LeCoultre and destructive dust. Illustrated is the 
Master Mariner is the result of more “Mark 17”, with reserve power in- 


than a century of experience and skill dicator, 14K gold case, $175. Others 
during which time LeCoultre has be- from $95. to $395. Fed. tax incl. 
come one of the elite of the world’s 
; J ?. 

watchmakers —creators of the thin- , ip 
nest, the smallest and most compli- CL VAUIFE 
cated watches in all the world. — ; 

“Master Mariner” identifies a Ccom- THE MOST EXCEPTIONAL WATCHES 
plete series of handsomely styled AND CLOCKS IN ALL THE WORLD 
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The Danger of Importance 


Never before has the U.S. scientist been 
so important to government and indus- 
try. But does that mean he never had it 
so good? Last week at Indiana’s Wabash 
College, Norbert (Cybernetics) Wiener, 
professor of mathematics at M.I.T., flatly 
answered no. Politics aside, said he. the 
role the scientist now plays can seriously 
endanger his intellectual health. 

Up until World War II, the hard core 
of American science was to a large extent 
the individual scholar working alone and 
voluntarily sharing his work with like- 
minded people. But then came radar and 
the atomic bomb and the “need to do 
something about these quickly. The pace 
was speeded up, and every available young 
man was thrown into the effort. As many 
of these young men were not yet in a 
position to work freely on their own, and 
as much of the effort was of a military 
and secret nature, scientific tasks were 


divided up by the [scientific] adminis- 
trators into small pieces, and scientists 
were employed for very specific pur- 
poses.” Result: the individual scientist 
was not only unaware of the vast, basic 
problem he was dealing with, but his 
curiosity about the problem was often 
discouraged. “The secrecy of military ef- 
fort merely reinforced a growing policy 
of secrecy on the part of the commer- 
cial firms who regarded the intellectual 
aspects of scientific progress as second- 
ary to the task of getting ahead of their 
competitors.” 

Atmosphere of Delusion. In addition 
to this departmentalization “was a grow- 
ing attitude of worship of the gadget.” 
The new computing machines worked at 
such dazzling speeds that they tended to 
assume more importance than the ideas 
fed into them. As projects grew and 
machines multiplied, “the ideal of the 
great original scientist [gave] way largely 
to that of the scientific administrator who 


is more concerned to parcel out his effort 
and to keep his machines, staff and ideas 
busy than to develop his concepts. 

“In this atmosphere of delusion, there 
has been so much dead space and dead 
wood placed between those really capable 
of ideas that even they are forced to 
work less effectively than ever before. 
The scientist is valued in accordance with 
the amount of money that he spends. and 
his secrecy often protects him from the 
inspection which would force upon him 
the need to spend this money and develop 
his ideas to good advantage.” 

Physicists Without Physics. “The pres- 
ent age of specialization has gone an 
unbelievable distance. Not only are we 
developing physicists who know no chem- 
istry, physiologists who know no biology, 
but we are beginning to get [the physi- 
cist] who does not know physics. He 
proceeds at once to the subtleties of 
quantum theory without a good funda- 
mental knowledge of classical mechanics 
or classical optics, even though in these 
fields many of the very same problems 
which confront him in the latest specialty 


WHAT MAKES THEM GOOD? 


S president of a school board planning a big (1,250 stu- 
dents), new high school, Robert Marschner, 49, of 
Homewood, IIl., 25 miles outside of Chicago, wanted to do 
things right. What, he asked himself, are the outstanding 
secondary schools in the U.S. that would serve as models? 
Since no one seemed able to give him a satisfactory answer, 
he drew up a list of his own: those schools that in the last 
two years produced 20 or more finalists in the National 
Merit Scholarship race. Not a complete criterion, Marschner 
admitted, but “far better than nothing.” Then he wrote to 
the principals to find out what makes a good school good. 
The Marschner list included 35 public schools and three 
private.* The senior classes range in size from 100 to 1,200 
pupils, send anywhere from 30% to nearly 100% of their 
students to college. Though the principals credited their 


schools’ success to such factors as the educational level of 
their community and the quality of their teachers, most in- 
dicated that the decisive factor was old-fashioned hard work. 

The majority of the schools give frequent tests and ex- 
aminations, assign long hours of homework, spend gener- 
ously on their libraries. They are not afraid to injure young 
psyches by publishing academic honors or assigning students 
to groups according to ability. About half the schools give 
superior students college-level work. Only one principal 
bothered to mention his physical plant as a major asset; 
only a few mentioned extracurricular activities. But their 
comments spoke volumes: “I am never happy except with 
superior work.” “We simply refuse to accept mediocrity.” 
“We started high and raised our standards from year to 
year.” “When in doubt, give the lower grade.” 


THE 38 OUTSTANDING SCHOOLS 


Massachusetts 
Brookline High 
Newton High 


Alabama 

Murphy High, Mobile 

Shades Valley High, Birmingham 
Arkansas 

Central High, Little Rock 
California 

Berkeley Senior High 
Florida 

Coral Gables Senior High 
Illinois 

Evanston Township High 

Highland Park High 

New Trier Township High, Winnetka 
Indiana ; 

Shortridge High, Indianapolis 
Kansas 

Shawnee-Mission High, Merriam 

Topeka High 
Maryland 

Bethesda-Chevy Chase High, Bethesda 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 


New York 


Phillips Academy, Andover 
William B. Murrah High, Jackson 
Southwest High, Kansas City 
Central High, Omaha 

Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter 


Bronx High School of Science 
Erasmus Hall High, Brooklyn 
Forest Hills High 

Great Neck High , 

Midwood High, Brooklyn 
Regis High, Manhattan 


Ohio 

Shaker Heights High, Cleveland 

Walnut Hills High, Cincinnati 
Oklahoma 

Will Rogers High, Tulsa 

Tulsa Central High 
Pennsylvania 

Central High, Philadelphia 

Lower Merion High, Ardmore 

Mount Lebanon High, Pittsburgh 
Tennessee 

Central High, Memphis 
Texas 

Highland Park High, Dallas 

Mirabeau B, Lamar High, Houston 
Utah 

East High, Salt Lake City 
Virginia 

Washington-Lee High, Arlington 
Washington 

Roosevelt High, Seattle 


* Reason for so few private schools: most do not have enough students, 
either in number or in need, to meet the 20-finalists requirement, 
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“THE PROUDEST NAME IN HOTELS" 


EASTERN DIV.: NEW YORK—Park Sheraton, Sheraton-Astor 
McAipin, Sheraton-Russell. BOSTON—Sheraton Plaza. WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton, Sheraton-Park. PITTSBURGH—Penn-Sherator 


MORE—Sheraton-Belvedere. PHILADELPHIA — Sheraton 


DENCE — Sheraton-Biltmore. SPRINGFIELD. Mass 


ALBANY--Sheraton-Ten Eyck. ROCHESTER —Sheraton Hotel 
Sheraton Hotel. SYRACUSE—Sheraton-Syracese ino 
Motel, MIDWESTERN DIV.: CHICAGO—Sheraton-Biackstone, 


Hote! DETROIT — Sheraton - Caditinc CINCINNATI 


ST. LOUIS—Sheraton-Jeflerson. OMAHA—Sheraton-Fontenetie. 


VILLE—Sharaton-Seetbach. DALLAS — Sheraton Hote 


Sheraton, 


BALTE 
PROVI- 


Sher aton- Kimball. 
BUFFALO 

Sheraton-DeWitt 
Sheraton 


Sheraton-Gidson 


Louis 


Opens 1959. AKRON 


Sheraton Hotel. INDIANAPOLIS—Sheratoo-Lincoln FRENCH LICK, Ind. 


French Lick- Sheraton, PACIFIC DIV.: san 
Sheraton - Palace. LOS ANGELES Sheraton - Town 
PASADENA — Huntington - Sheraton, CANADIAN DIV 
TREAL—-Sheraton-Mt. Royal, The Laurentien. 


Edward- Sheraton, NIAGARA FALLS. Ont 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 


FRANCISCO — 


House. 
MON- 
TORONTO — King 


Sheraton - Brock, SHERATON'S NEWEST HOTEL 


PHILADELPHIA. OPENED MARCH 1957 





Machines save us $933,400 a year... 


return 104% annually on our investment.’ — suzaron conoranon or amenca 


“The major objective of Sheraton hotels 
is to give our guests the best possible serv- 
ice. To help accomplish this, we have in- 
stalled National Machines and Systems. 

“National Accounting Machines at our 
front desks keep our guests’ accounts posted 
up to the minute so that they are ready 
when guests check out. These Nationals, 
like those in our back office, also supply 
us with valuable information from various 
departments that is necessary to provide 
still more efficient guest service. 

“National Cash Registers and Food- 





Beverage Machines speed service while en- 
forcing accuracy in handling transactions. 

“And our National Adding Machines 
also repay their cost every year in pre- 
venting errors and saving time and effort. 

“We estimate these Nationals save us 
$933,400 a year, giving an annual return 
of 104% on our investment of $898,400.” 


President, Sheraton Corporation of America 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, ono 


989 OFFICES IN 94 ‘COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will soon pay for them- 
selves with the money they save, 
then continue Savings as annual 
profit. Your nearby National man 
will gladly show how much you 
can save. He’s listed 

in the yellow pa 


of your phone book. i S 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS » ADDING MACHINES 
NCR FAPER (Ho Carson Rrauired) 
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fe of nylon and air! 


“The portable WAGHROUSE” ...@ new development for economical storage 


One hour ago, this was empty space. Now a huge, firmly- 
anchored warehouse is in full operation providing low-cost 
protection for most any type of storage. 

What makes it possible? Vinyl coated nylon fabric...the 
strongest, lightest cover material yet made. Low-pressure 
air pumped into the “Airhouse” by a ventilating blower 
inflates and supports the entire dome-shaped structure. 
Result: thousands of cubic feet of unobstructed storage 
space at astonishingly low cost. Built for years of service, 
the “‘Airhouse’s”’ taut nylon “skin” is completely fireproof. 
Tough, almost impossible to rip, it resists puncturing, 


CHEMSTRAND’ NYLON 


Chemstrand makes only the yarn; America’s finest mills and manujacturers do the rest 
THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 1+ Plants: CHEMSTRAND* NYLON Pensacola, Fla, « 


weathering, mildew, oil. And you can take the “‘Airhouse”’ 

with you... it’s compact enough to be carried in a station 

wagon. Again, industry has found in nylon’s versatility the 

most economic and practical answer to a vital need. 
Today, a growing share of nylon going into new products 

like the ‘‘Airhouse” comes from The Chemstrand Corpora- ; 

tion...a major nylon yarn supplier. Made in the country’s 

only comple ately integrated nylon plant, Chemstrand 

nylon is as strong and uniform as man can produce... to 

make ‘‘Airhouses,” rope, tarpaulin, tire 

cord ... still stronger, still better-wearing. 








NYLON 





ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER — Decatur, Ale 








already have appeared in a simpler and 
more perspicacious form.” 

As new fields open up, said Wiener, the 
need for scientists with the broadest pos- 
sible cultural background increases be- 
cause the line dividing science and other 
subjects gradually fades. “For example 
we are recruiting into the field of the de- 
sign of translating machines many young 
people who are grossly ignorant of the 
facts of language ... So long as we depend 
for our intellectual development on quick- 
lv trained specialists .. . we shall have to 
depend for the thoughtfulness and under- 
standing which make society and democ- 
racy possible on those who have barely 
enough intellectual background to carry 
on their controlled, supervised routine 
work, and have nothing left to spare for 
their duties as citizens.” 


Decision in Nevada 

In the five years that he has been at 
the University of Nevada, Minard Stout. 
49. has in one way chalked up a record 
that any university president might envy. 
He trebled state support coming from 
bond issues and appropriations, upped pri- 
vate gifts ten times. He raised faculty 
salaries 68°, set up colleges of education 
and business administration, a graduate 
school, a school of nursing, and a junior 
college in Las Vegas. But ever since he 
got Biologist Frank Richardson fired for 
accusing him of lowering academic stand- 
ards (Time, June 15, 1953), he has been 
the center of the bitterest storm ever to 
hit the university. 

The Richardson affair seemed to poison 
the whole atmosphere of the campus. 
Lecturer-Author Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
(The Ox-Bow Incident) resigned in pro- 
test; other scholars charged Stout with 
everything from “favoritism” to “inhuman 
and capricious treatment,” and last spring 
the American Association of University 
Professors censured the administration for 
violation of academic freedom and tenure. 
By that time, the Nevada legislature had 
gone out after Stout, too. 

It invited a committee of outside edu- 
cators to investigate the squabble, and 
after the committee concluded that Stout 
had indeed interfered with the faculty's 
freedom to criticize (though it praised his 
achievements), it decided to break the 
pro-Stout majority on the five-man board 
of regents by adding four anti-Stout men. 
When the state supreme court declared 
that such appointments were the province 
of the governor only, Governor Charles H. 
Russell promptly reappointed the same 
men. After that, Stout's reign was clearly 
near its end—and last week the end came. 

After hours of tortured soul-searching 
the board of regents decided that it could 
not work with a man the majority so 
thoroughly disagreed with, asked for and 
got Stout’s resignation. But in spite of all 
the controversy he had stirred up, Minard 
Stout had also aroused a good deal of 
sympathy in Nevada for the dogged kind 
of courage he constantly displayed under 
fire. “His enemies,” said the Las Vegas 
Sun, “will admit his accomplishments were 
almost enough to outweigh his mistakes.” 
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Bre-tobrivates 
,. ready for use 
Greater screen brilliance 
Easy to set up 
Atttachea reel-arms 
N, snubber rollers 
Rhesade quickly and 












The only way fully to appreciate fine motion-picture 
projection is to see and hear it in action. Ask your audio- 
visual dealer for a Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 


demonstration. It’s an adventure in sight and sound. 


To find out more about Pageant de- ize | 
pendability, simplicity, ease of main- 
tenance, write for Bulletin V3-22. Eastnan Kodak Company | 
Yours for the asking. No obligation. Rockit: 411.4. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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LAAking for 
Something? 





FROM FUR BUSINESS 
TO TRAVEL BUREAUS 
whatever you heed- 


Find It Fast 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


Ads with this emblem 
make your shopping easier 





THE THEATER 





Recitation in Manhattan 
A Boy Growing Up is Actor Emlyn 


Williams reciting or interpreting or im- 
personating Dylan Thomas’ tales of his 
young dog” days—at least for a while. 
After that 
umphantly become one. On a stage with 
chair, Williams expands into a 
lusty segment of Wales, a mad but exact 
re-creation of childhood, a whole lurching 
animal-orchestra of fun. Williams is Dylan 
Thomas and Thomas 
rho 
deftly as he has dug into the people 


*rformer and storyteller tri- 








characters and 
is a character. But quite as 








EmMLYN WILLIAMS 


More telling than reciting 


Williams has dug into the prose, focusing 
every sharp-eyed, cockeved image, findir 





1 broomstick for every daffy, airborne 
prank, split-seconding every sottish or 
schoolboy joke. 

The material has its relatively weak 
moments, the performer his slightly too 
showy ones; but the good things blot 
them out. For Williams can make a small 
event of a mere phrase like “She held 
her head as though it might spill.” He 
can make a larger one of Thomas’ imagin 
ing how his old schoolmaster might 
remember him 


He cribbed, mitched, spilt ink, rattled 
his desk... 
he could smudge, hedge, smirk, wrig 





wince, 





whimper, larney, badger, blush, de- 

ive, be 

devious, Stammer, improvise, assume 

ofiended dignity or righteous indigna- 
tion as though to the manner born... 

appeared regularly in detention classes, 

hid in the cloakroom during algebra... 


and, as might be expected, edited the 


school ma 





But it is in something longer. headier 
woozier—such as the tale of a small Dylan 
accompanying a busload of revelers on a 
daylong ride from one pub to another, till 
“dusk came down warm and gentle on 
thirty wild, wet, pickled, splashing men 
without a care in the world at the end of 
the world in the West of Wales that 
Williams gathers more momentum and 
garners a real harvest of laughs. 

And from the often marvelously de- 
mented first part of Adventures in the 
Skin Trade, Williams gets his best turn 
of the evening. Here a Welsh youth 
reaches London, makes friends in the 
railway-station restaurant, and goes to a 
furniture dealer's crammed house where 
chairs stood on couches that lay on 
tables’ and conversation went on while 
people bounced up and down on spring 
nattresses or were hidden behind columns 
of chairs. At length the young man found 
himself in a locked bathroom with a girl 
trying to lure him into the tub with her. 
Here an evening that has bubbled nos- 


talgically and caromed and swaved ex- 





plodes into gorgeous nonsense. 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Egghead [by Molly Kazan) is a 
contemporary play about a not-very- 
contemporary-minded professor, Hank 
Parson is full of high-minded intolerances 
grants his seemingly dumb wife the free- 
dom of thought to agree with him, chants 
ancient war cries while ignoring current 
wars. Then the FBI comes investigating 
a favorite former student of his, a bril- 
liant Negro. Certain that the student is 
not a Communist and equally certain why 
he is being smeared as one, Parson rushes 
to his defense and brings him to the col- 
lege to speak. All too soon, by way of his 
wife's sleuthing, the professor learns that 
the student is a Communist. 

The Egghead is almost always inter- 
with Karl Malden and Lloyd 
Richards as the Liberal and the Com- 
munist, rewardingly well acted. Again and 
again it vitalizes the issues at the same 
time that—with small talk and small chil- 
dren, dinner-party fiascos and marital 
spats—it humanizes the atmosphere. What 
it does not do—what a message play so 





esting and 





seldom can do—is to create flesh-and- 
blood characters who really seem to shape 
and chart their own lives. 

One reason in The Egghead is a matter 
of plot. Basically with its tale of a cock 
sure know-it-all who is being royally had 
and is only saved by his bird-brained 
wife (Phyllis Love)—the plot is a staple 
of artificial comedy and farce. But here 
the tricks and artifices are applied, with 
considerable loss in credibility, to some- 
thing serious and real. Moreover, as any- 
thing but a purely comic butt, the pro- 
fessor seems Just a little too wet behind 
the ears and behind the times. 

And for all her plotting, Playwright 
Kazan, onetime play reader for the The- 
atre Guild and wife of Director Elia Ka- 
zan, must eventually abandon action for 
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Love 
More 


argument. This means a drop in dramatic 
force. Thus, when the student unequivo- 
cally assures his worried benefactor that 
he is not a Communist, he seems morally 
much more horrifying than when, later 
on, he gives all the reasons why he is one. 
In the last act The Egghead becomes a 


lively enough symposium, but in any cre- 
ative sense it really ceases to be a play. 


Romanoff and Juliet (by Peter Usti- 
nov) is the sort of title that suggests it 
might have inspired the rest of the show. 
In the show itself—a comedy 
laid in “the smallest country in Europe” 

has the Soviet ambassador's son and the 
U.S. ambassador’s daughter falling madly 
in love. It has the two embassies in a 
predictably farcical tizzy over the news, 


any case 





and it has Actor-Playwright Ustinov, as 
the bearded, pince-nezed, messily over- 
adorned head of the country i ig di- 
rectives to his two-man army, lending a 
sly hand to the romance and rushing back 
and forth between the embassies to con- 


fide secrets they already know. 

Actor Ustinov is an adroit comic 
Playwright Ustinov knows how 
for, and with his spiels and shrugs 
sallies, his air of heading a 
fraternal order rather than a 
he is frequently fun. He 
with the careless aplomb of a 
edy star. 

The trouble with the rest of the 
is that it should be musicomedy and is not. 


whom 
write 


and 


to 

second-rate 
country, 
scampers about 
musicom- 


show 





As wholly unorchestrated spoofing—of the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. alike—it runs to 
the mild, the familiar and the wasn't- 


funny-even-when-new. As totally unvocal- 
ized romance, it offers lovers who do little 
more than kiss when together and 
when Even scenically it features 
a picturesque European square without 
bringing on dancers or choristers or 
pretty girls. Had revelers filled the square 
and dancers whirled expertly about it, had 
the lovers moped to music, had the 

bassadors unbent in patter or the 
embassies rhymed their prejudices, the 


mope 
alone. 


once 


songs 


show—and not just the star of it—might 
have been fun. 
As it stands, the show is not: in lieu of 


dancing and music, there is little spoken 
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Maven & RICHARDS 


symposium thon play. 





a good 


wit, a virtual cont@émpt for plot, 
deal too much routine staging and _ per- 
forming. Actor Ustinov greatly enlivens 


but cannot make up for Playwright Usti- 
nov's weak script. 


Old Play in Manhattan 


Mary Stuart (adapted from Friedrich 
Schiller's drama by Jean Stock Goldstone 
and John Reich) is a great 150-year-old 
German classic which, despite the appeal 
of its heroine to English-speaking nations 
seldom turns up in their theaters. One 
reason may be the problem of translation; 
another, the assortment of plays about 
Mary Stuart—Swinburne’s, Drinkwater’s 
Maxwell Anderson’s—that are in English 


already. Finally, 150-year-old classics 
have a way of showing their age. 
To open the off-Broadway Phoenix 


Theater's fifth season British Director Ty - 
Guthrie has offered a Mary Stuart 
that highlights, that exults 
in its age. Guthrie’s production is high- 
busted, brass-throated, old-style theater. 
Its smallest scene is a Big Scene: it tosses 


rone 
that 


stresses 


mere suicide into a scene shift. A sound 
playwright, Schiller begins virtually at the 
end—with the Queen of Scots’ rash 


ill-starred life behind her and the 
peers condemning her to death. The play 
itself, though aswirl with intrigue, 
nation plots and lust-devoured deliverers 
really turns on whether Mary’s royal cous- 
in Elizabeth will sign the death warrant. 
The scene shifts back and forth between 
Mary (Irene Worth) in her castle prison 
and an autocratic but waveringly feminine 
Elizabeth (Eva Le Gallienne) in her pal- 
By shrugging at geography as well as 
history, Schiller once lets the two Queens 
confront each other, and has the Scottish 
one so denounce her English rival as in 
effect to sign her own death warrant. 

Mary Stuart offers no end of bravura 
and brag, of and stealth, the 
play rushes from one emotional exclama- 
to another. Since the charac- 
ters never really draw human breath, they 
never provide the thrills born of real con- 
Mary Stuart has clang without reso- 
but it is old-fashioned enough to 
seem novel, and good enough of its kind 
to be enjoyed. 


stormy 


assassi- 


ace, 


stomp 


tion point 


cern, 
hance, 








Pete Penn puts 


Engines stay young and full 
of horsepower far longer 
when Pete Penn is on the 
job ...anda brand of 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil is 
in the crankcase. 

Wear is reduced in the 
close-fitting parts of modern 
engines lubricated by Penn- 
sylvania Motor Oil 
refined only from Nature’s 
finest crude—Pennsylvania. 
Engine maintenance costs 
are held down. And you get 
better oil mileage. 





Keep the power you 
bought. At your next oil 
change, ask for a Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oil. 


INSIST ON A BRAND OF 


PENNSYLVAN 1A 
Motor Oil 






o 
100%. PURE 


Ponnaylvania Grade Crude Oll Association, 


i Oli City, Peonayivania 





Rock 'n' Learn 


Bob Waldron, 35. of Seattle's radio 
station KOL, is a sad-faced disk jockey 
who hates rock ‘n’ roll (‘Sounds like a 
drunk with the heaves’’)-and dislikes his 
work (“It’s not very much fun, you 
know”). But to Seattle’s schoolchildren, 
brainy Bob has been a sort of hero—ever 
since the night he inadvertently stumbled 
into the field of education. “A couple of 
weeks ago,” he explains, “I was sitting 
here bored as hell, wondering what to do 
next and rattling on, and I make this in- 
nocent statement—something like: ‘Hey, 
kids, I'll do your homework for you if 
you need help. Got lots of time.’ The 
invitation was no sooner out than the 
station's dormant night switchboard lit up 
like an electric train. 

Geometry They Don't Dig. A onetime 
premedical student at Michigan State 
University, Waldron found himself con- 
fronted by every kind of question, from 
“What is an id to “What are the 
three body types?’ He had to conjugate 
Latin verbs, locate the source of the 
Mississippi, identify the President of the 
U.N. General Assembly, solve all sorts 
of math problems for troubled bobby- 
soxers. “Geometry.” he found, “they just 
don't dig.” So many questions poured in 
that Waldron soon realized the station's 
“reference library—a 1943 Who's Who, 
a 1950 Information Please Almanac and 
a big, beat-up Webster's Dictionary’— 
would never see him through. 

From his own library he resurrected 
his college texts, Handbook of Engineer- 
ing Fundamentals and Mathematical Ta- 
bles from Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics. KOL came across with an Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica and a world atlas. 
Occasionally an adult volunteer would 
drop in to help with the answers. By last 
week Bob was getting more than 200 
phone calls a night, and KOL was plan- 
ning to hire an assistant and provide 
extra telephone lines. 

"Why, Honey..." Waldron still spins 
such platters as Bebop Baby and Black 
Slacks, still chatters on about his spon- 
sor’s solid products, still gives the latest 
news bulletins every half-hour. But in 
between, he must find out whom Bassanio 
in The Merchant of Venice married, de- 
fine “scyphus,” reel off the precautions 
that should be taken when making an 
atomic reactor or ponder such posers as 
how fast a snowball of a given diameter 
must go to melt on impact with a wall of a 
given temperature. Though he sometimes 
postpones the more difficult questions, he 
usually finds something to say. “Why, 
honey,” he told a girl who wanted to 
know about Tom Paine’s Common Sense, 
“that was a pamphlet in favor of the 
American Revolution. It was one of those 
things that started the old ball rolling 
to where we are right now.” 

So far, Seattle's teachers and school 
officials have taken brainy Bob's service 
philosophically. “Elvis and learning,” says 
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Marshall Lockman 
Disk Jockey Bop WALDRON 
From bebop to Bassanio. 


one official, “seem an impossible combina- 
tion, but I'm for it if it can be done.” 
Adds Bob about his homework kick: “I 
don’t know quite where it’s taking me, 
but it’s nice to hear the kids so mannerly. 
I must say I'm far, far more impressed 
by the questions they ask than the rec- 
ords they request.” 


Focus on Algeria 


In a rebel camp somewhere in the hilly 
wilds of Algeria, CBS Correspondent 
Frank Kearns faced a camera and began: 
“Here on the spot it sounds rather ri- 
diculous to hear Washington—"’ He was 
interrupted by a cry of warning. He 
squinted at the sky, his shoulders hunched 
instinctively and he dived for shelter, 
suddenly heedless of any TV audience as 
he muttered in disgust: “Here comes a 
damn plane!” The interruption made a 
vivid TV fragment this week in Algeria 
Aflame, an hour-long CBS report that 
brought home, with the immediacy of an 
air raid, the war between the French and 
the Moslem nationalists. 

“Moral Grounds."’ In TV's most am- 
bitious effort to get the rebels’ side of 
the story at first hand, Kearns and Cam- 
eraman Yousef Masraff entered Algeria 
through the nationalist supply line from 
Tunisia, hiked for 22 days und nights 175 
miles into the mountains with a rebel unit 
that slipped through the French forces, 
shared the hazards and discomforts of 
guerrilla warfare—and the risk that the 
French, who recognize no war, would rec- 
ognize no war correspondents. 

During the six-week assignment, the 
rebels let them film anything, even of- 
fered to stage for them a real ambush 
with real French victims. “We refused, of 
course, on moral grounds,” Kearns told 
the TV audience. CBS made up for that 








gap by opening Algeria Aflame like a 
bombshell with a memorable year-old 
sequence of an actual ambush. What 
emerged from the new footage was a sym- 
pathetic closeup of intense, fiery-eyed Al- 
gerians who endure their wounded, their 
bombed-out meshtas, the homelessness of 
their families, to fight for their cause as 
tough, well-trained soldiers. Among them: 
a sloe-eyed, pretty, 21-year-old girl, and 
such veterans as a captain who won a 
dozen decorations in 14 years of service 
with the French army. 

Planes & Camels. For the French side 
of the story, a CBS crew headed by Paris 
Correspondent David Schoenbrun got pic- 
tures of the French forces—in planes, 
weapons carriers. on camels and afoot— 
swooping down on a gun-running caravan 
in the desert, raiding a burned-out farm 
settlement for hiding rebels (they found 
one suspect), seizing a cache of bombs in 
a raid within Algiers’ famed casbah. 
Schoenbrun underscored the heavy threat 
of terrorism in daily civilian life, the 
heavy commitment of France’s money and 
prestige. the huge stake of the 1,000,000 
French and other European residents who 
built up Algeria, and their determination 
to defend their homes even by installing 
pillboxes. From Manhattan, Commenta- 
tor Eric Sevareid rounded up the issues, 
viewed them in light of the cold war and 
their implications for the U.S. Neither 
taking sides nor offering easy solutions 
where none exist, Algeria Aflame brought 
a tragic stalemate into sharp focus. 





New Pastures 

Mare Connelly’s The Green Pastures 
won an affectionate place on the U.S. 
stage and screen as a Negro folk version 
of the Old Testament. This week, on 
NBC’s Hallmark Hail of Fame (Thurs. 
9:30 p.m., E.D.T.), TV will catch up to it 
with an adaptation by Playwright Con- 
nelly himself. But in the 27 years since 
Green Pastures excited Broadway, public 
attitudes toward both religion and the Ne- 
gro have changed—and so has this week’s 
script. Many a theater lover might wist- 
fully recall when Pastures looked greener. 

In the new edition, De Lawd becomes 
The Lord; he speaks grammatically now, 
no longer smokes 1o¢ see-gars, is not ad- 
dressed by irreverent gamblers any more 
as Liver Lips or even High Pockets: in- 
stead they call him Preacher Man. Ac- 
cording to a spokesman, the whole cast 
will speak with “a soft rural-type intona- 
tion” rather than the Negro dialect in 
Connelly’s Pulitzer Prizewinning script. 
Nobody will wear a derby. Cain still slays 
Abel, but morals are tightened up all 
through Genesis, e.g., instead of getting 
high on his keg of whisky, Noah just gets 
rosy. Perhaps the unkindest cut will fall 
on those who especially relished a Baby- 
lon that looked like a New Orleans night- 
club or a celestial throne that resembled 
a Negro lawyer's office in a Louisiana 
town. Said the spokesman: “There has 
been special emphasis in the physical pro- 
duction to point up the timelessness of 
the story—the fable aspect rather than 
any specific place or period.” 
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When sails are set for a superb Martini... 


Theres no Gin lke GORDONS 


94.4 PROOF + 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN -« 





GORODON’S DRY GIN CO., tTD., LINDEN, N, J. 








It may seem odd to measure time in terms of bricks, but 
that’s the way one Western plant superintendent had to 
“watch the clock.” He was in the midst of the postwar 
building boom but couldn't hit peak production. 

The big bottleneck was his pug mill and extruder—the 
husky machine that reduced, mixed and extruded the 
stubborn clay. Not only was it too small. but frequent 
breakdowns of its chain drive kept it far below capacity. 
Management was willing to give him a bigger mill, but 


not until he found a different drive—one that would assure 





full production. For expert help, he wisely turned to the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


The G.T.M.’s answer was a sturdy COMPASS 250 | 
Transmission Belt. Sinewed with endless airplane-type steel 
cables, this rugged belt was designed to take high tensions, { 


heavy overloads, grit and grime in stride. And it did! 


From the very start the new machine and the G.T.M.’s 
belt upped production from 10,000 to 17,500 bricks an 
hour. And, they’ve been turning out that many for close 


to 10 years without a single shutdown for belt repair. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
@) - Specified 


COMPASS 250 Transmission Belt 


A Cord-covering envelope of tough, rubberized fabric resists 
wear 


B Multi-strand, airplane type, steel cables laid in single plane 
carry heavy loads. Cables on opposite sides of belt axis 
twisted in opposite directions to insure true running 


C Thinner cross section provides longer life over small pulleys 





OR eie.. 








If you want to turn out more goods at an endless sav ing, Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
see the G.T.M. COMPASS Transmission Belts. You’ 

sec the ; I. I. about IPA ransmission elts You ll IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
also find him the best answer to any problem involy ing give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and many 
all types of industrial rubber goods. You can contact him other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in the 


through your nearest Goodyear Distributor or by writing Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.’ 


T.M, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODFYEAR 





Hotter water for cleaner dishes from Cupro Nickel tanks 





Automatic weider loining edges of a formed Cupro Nickel 


cylinder to produce shell of a Ruud woter-heater tank, 


THE PROBLEM: To do a superior job 
of cleaning clothes or washing dishes, 
water should be really hot. For such 
service, it must be heated and stored 
well above the usual 140-150 degrees F 
—and this is tough on ordinary water 
heater tanks, 

The problem faced by Ruud Manu- 
facturing Co., which specializes in high- 
temperature gas water heaters, was to 
find a metal readily available at reason- 
able cost which is highly resistant to 


Ruud Water Heaters are widely used in homes to serve ovtomatic 
sanitary code requirements for extra-hot wash and rinse woter in dishwashers, 





attack by many types of corrosive water 
—at temperatures of 160-180 degrees F. 
It also had to work out well on the pro- 
duction line. 


THE SOLUTION: Ruud talked things 
over with Anaconda metallurgical spe- 
cialists. Borrowing from experience in 
meeting corrosion problems in industrial 
condensers and heat exchangers, the 
Anaconda men suggested that Ruud use 
Cupro Nickel-755. This Anaconda cop- 
per alloy, containing 10% nickel, com- 
bines exceptional workability and weld- 
ability with the strength and resistance 
to corrosion needed for high-tempera- 
ture water heater use. Ruud tried it, and 





dishwashers and clothes washers, in schools and restaurants to meet 
ond in industry for controlled temperature applications 


is now forming its tanks of Cupro 
Nickel-755. 

THE FUTURE: As the tasks imposed on 
metals by our ever-changing technology 
become more numerous and complex, 
Anaconda and its manufacturing com- 
panies — The American Brass Company 
and Anaconda Wire & Cable Company— 
constantly seek better ways of doing 
things with nonferrous metals and prod- 
ucts. Whether your problem concerns 
corrosion, heat exchange, conducting 
electricity, or better ways of fabricating 
with metal, see the Man from Anaconda. 
The Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. a7263 


® 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


MUSIC 





Opera for Gourmets 


The opera was off the beaten track, the 
passage soft and opulent, and the boys 
from Local 802 were not digging it. “Say.” 
said one to Conductor Arnold U. Gamson, 
“you're highbrow, aren't you?” Patiently 
Gamson explained what the passage was 
about, finally told them: “It’s like the 
music for a striptease.” That did it. The 
violins became silky, the horns impas- 
sioned, and everyone proceeded with the 
rehearsal of Anna Bolena, one of Gaetano 
Donizetti's rarely played masterpieces. 

Anna was performed last week for the 
first time in the U.S. in more than a cen- 
tury when the American Opera Society 
opened its fifth season in Manhattan’s 
Town Hall. During its brief lifetime, the 
company has proved that it can mount 
operatic oddities with unique skill and 
flair. Its entire season is already a sellout 
by subscription alone, and when hundreds 
of people were turned away for last week's 
performance, the company quickly sched- 
uled another evening of Anna for next 
month at Carnegie Hall. 

From the Social Register. The men 
responsible for the American Opera 5So- 
ciety’s consistent success are Conductor 
Gamson, 29, and his cousin, Director Al- 
len Sven Oxenburg, 30. When they were 
both students at the Juilliard School of 
Music, they developed a passion for Ren- 
aissance music, decided it ought to be 
played as it was originally in the homes of 
the rich. Founders Gamson and Oxenburg 
achieved their place in the sun through 
awnings. “Mother,”’ Gamson explains, “is 
in awnings—the Port Chester |[N.Y.] 
Shade & Awning Co.—and since they are 
very expensive awnings only people with 
money buy them. Mother's list of cus- 
tomers was helpful in raising money.” 








Erio Piccaglian 
MEzzo-SopRANO SIMIONATO 
Out of the ownin 
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The impresarios established their first 
office in a bathroom. A friend had agreed 
to let them use his tony Manhattan ad- 
dress provided that they kept out of the 
way, so they installed the phone in a spare 
bath. In this austere retreat the opera 
company took shape. Backers were found, 
some of whom were in the Social Register, 
and most of them owned awnings. The 
company’s first production was Monte- 
verdi’s 300-year-old Coronation of Pop- 
pea, performed in a Fifth Avenue draw- 
ing room for an audience of 50. 

On to New Fields. Though they have 
since moved into major concert halls, 
Gamson, Oxenburg and Co. still produce 
works that are rarely if ever done by other 
companies in the U.S. or abroad—Gluck’s 
Le Cadi Dupé, Purcell’s Witch of Endor, 
Cherubini’s Medea, Handel's Julius Cae- 
sar. Despite packed houses, the company’s 
current deficit runs to about coo a 
season—which in the opera business really 
adds up to a howling financial success. 
Contributions (“We never know where 
we're going to get the money’ cover 
the losses. 

Like all the society's productions, Anna 
Bolena was done with the orchestra on- 
before a simple backdrop. There 
were no sets. The men wore tails, the 
women period costumes, using only the 





stage 


simplest gestures and stage movements. 
Donizetti's version of the Anne Boleyn 
story portrays her as pure and innocent 
sent to the block by a cruel, heartless 
Henry VIII on the lying pretext that she 
had been unfaithful to him with Lord 
Percy. Musically, the melody-drenched 
tragedy, which was composed in 30 days 
is full of gems including a fine quintet 
an affecting choral piece for women. The 
musical and dramatic high points occur 
when Anne learns that the woman for 
whom the King is condemning her is her 
lady in waiting Jane Seymour, but goes to 
her death singing a deeply compassionate 
aria, forgiving one and all. 

Though last week's cast was uneven, the 
production had a sweetly lyrical Anne in 
Gloria Davy, a promising American Ne- 
gro soprano who will sing at the Met this 
season, Star of the evening was Italian 
Mezzo-Soprano Giulietta Simionato (as 
Jane), making her Manhattan debut. She 
had said that “I want to set off a bomb 
in New York, and she did, with a voice 
that had range, power, brilliance and con- 
trol. With their fifth season thus prom- 
isingly under way, Impresario Oxenburg 
and Conductor Gamson are looking for 
new fields to conquer. Their hope: to 
spread out to Boston and Washington, 
which. they are sure, must be full of 
fanciers of awnings and opera. 


Americans Abroad 

Wherever the Americans went they were 
greeted as conquering heroes. In Athens 
they were cheered on to three encores. In 
Teheran the Shah and his sister put in 
their own requests (his: Berlioz’ Hun- 
garian March; hers: Dvorak’s Slavonic 





Ben Mort 
Founpers GAMSON & OXENBURG 
Into the bathroom. 


Dances). In Bombay Indians rose for a 
standing ovation. The cheers were for the 
100-piece Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra and its conductor, Antal Dorati, 51. 
Last week, to another ovation in Belgrade 
the orchestra wound up a triumphant hve 
weeks’ tour of a dozen cities in eight 
countries from the Balkans to the In- 
dian Ocean. 

The Minneapolis had played programs 
that ranged from Mozart through Bartok 
to U.S. Composer Henry Cowell's gay, 
melodic Music for Orchestra 1957, spe- 
cially composed for the tour. The travel- 
ing orchestra had its casualties, but only 
one musician missed a plane, and he was 
delivered (to Athens) on a cargo plane 
in time to make the concert. Spare reeds 
and strings were plentiful; even the tym- 
pani player got around his problem of 
extremes of humidity by putting the 
drumheads under a hair drier when they 
loosened in damp climates and covering 
them with wet diapers when they got too 
tight in dry climates. 

As much as a third of the orchestra was 
sick at one time, probably with the 
ern malady known as “Delhi belly.” but 
all performed manfully. At an open-air 
concert in Baghdad, a band of yelping 
dogs competed so successfully that at the 
concert’s end Dorati fled from the podium 
in a huff, a case of dogs beat man. 

The enthusiasm of audiences and critics 
(said the Times of India: “An experience 
of a lifetime’) made sickness and occa- 
sional discomfort seem unimportant. Again 
and again listeners were astonished that 
such expertly played music could come 
irom a “provincial” U.S. city. At the Ka- 
rachi concert, Pakistan President Iskander 
Mirza was so moved that he asked the or- 
chestra to repeat the Pakistani national 
anthem. Said a State Department official: 
“They have done more to impress people 
with the U.S. than anything that has come 
out of the U.S. since the war.” 
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NOW! 


from Continental 





A 
Quantity Discount 
on Life Insurance 


.».Can save you 
$6000 or more in 


premiums 


Now, the more insurance you 
buy, the less it costs you per 
thousand ...on any amount up 
to $500,000. 

Pioneering this revolutionary 
idea in protection is Continental 
Assurance. Under Continental's 
new Quantity Discount Plan, a 
40-year old businessman who 
bought $100,000 of Continen- 
tal’s Quantity Discount cover- 
age could save almost $6000 in 
premiums by age 65. And pro- 
portionate savings can be made 
on all other amounts from 
$5000 to $500,000. 

In addition to these savings, 
this Continental policy also 
offers excellent early cash values 
and fine family or business pro- 
tection. Available up to age 75. 
Phone your Continental agent 
or broker for information. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Assurance Company 


310 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


One of Continental-National Group 
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| When Is a Cig a Sin? 

| If cigarettes really are cancer-breeding 
coffin nails, is it a sin to smoke them? 
Last week, in Notre Dame’s Ave Maria 
magazine, a top-ranking canon-law  ex- 
pert, the Very Rey. Francis J. Connell 
dean of the School of Sacred Theology at 


Washington’s Catholic University, sifted 
ashtrays in a search for moral wrong. 
Nonsmoker Connell’s canonical conclu- 
sion: it takes a lot of puffing to make a 





cig a sin—generally three packs a day. 
1 dif- 


who 


Theologian Connell started from 
ferent than Pius XII 
last month condemned smoking by mem 


point Pope 


bers of religious orders as self-indulgence 
(Timi 
is God's 


Sept. 30). Arguing that because he 
has no 


Con 


individual 
right to endanger himself foolishly 
nell nevertheless admits that dangerous 
acts can sometimes be justified by the 
“principle of double effect” (both good 
and evil resulting from the same act, with 
the good more weighty ). Scientists, he 
have given preponderant evidence 
that excessive cigarette smoking greatly 


property, an 


noes, 


increases the probability of lung cancer 
while moderate smoking increases the like- 
lihood only slightly. Common sense shows 
that a slight danger may be risked, even if 
the only good that results is pleasure or 
relaxation (¢.g., 
missible, although there is a 
sibility that the rider 
and killed). Therefore 

smoking is not sinful 

1 doctor forbids it 


horseback riding is per- 
remote 
may be 


pos 
thrown 
moderate cigarette 
unless for special 
reasons while immod- 
erate smoking is a sin. 

It is probably venial sin for 
healthy smokers, explains Father Connell, 
because evidence of danger is not yet con- 
But if the immoderate smoker is 
not healthy, or if science succeeds in pro- 


only a 


clusive. 


viding conclusive proof of danger, then the 
sin becomes more serious. Taking into con- 


sideration that some smokers do not in- 


hale, and that some grind out each weed 
after a few drags (but without bringing 
filter tips into his calculations), Father 


Connell leniently set the sinful borderline 
for excessive smoking at three packs a day. 

In Milan’s weekly Epoca, Jesuit Theo- 
logian Armando Guidetti explored related 
subjects. On reverse gluttony The per- 
son who to keep a slim figure damages her 
health by eating too little is guilty of 
mortal sin.”’ On competitive gluttony It 
take part in a 


is a sin to competition 


where the winner is the one who eats 
or drinks most.” On drinking Perfect 
drunkenness’ is definitely listed among 


mortal sins. ‘Imperfect drunkenness 
which lead 1 befuddling of the 
mind, is generally only a venial sin. 


The Way to Dishonor 


Another Roman Catholic 
held hand and the shared ice 

I'tme, March came *k when 
Santa Fe's Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne 
warned the parochial-school chil- 


only to 





blow at the 


cream soda 






11) last we 


70,000 





Moratst CONNELL 


Puffing on to 


purgatory? 


dren in his diocese against the “pagan” 


practices of “going steady, keeping steady 


company, necking and kissing.’’ Warned 
the prelate: “Any boy or girl who per- 
sists will not be allowed to hold any posi- 
tion of honor in a school—and will be 


expelled, if necessary. 


Small War in Sweden 


A pregnant woman munister irgued one 
anti-feminist, would not bring a properly 
austere authority to the pulpit (replied 


the women 


fat male ministers are hardly 
Other male supremacists 
somberly recounted the roles taken by 


more Inspiring). 









Internatio ‘ogor 
FeMINist LUTTEMAN 
Pregnancy in the pulpit? 
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yriestesses (a distasteful word, sniffed 
he women) in ancient orgiastic cults. 
Yecasion for the argument: the Church 
Meeting of the state Lutheran church of 
sweden, considering a proposal to per- 
nit women ministers. Two years ago 
he Swedish Parliament recommended 
yrdination of women (at the time, one 
liehard stormed that he would never 
‘onfess* to a female because women were 
10toriously unable to hold their tongues ). 
But a fortnight ago when the Stockholm 
“hurch Meeting—43 clergy. 57 lay mem- 
ers including 2 women—took a vote on 
he matter, the proposal was defeated by 
ilmost two to one, 

Silence in Church? From Swedish 
vomen, accustomed to equality (only 
nilitary service, the ministry and the 
rovernorship of counties still are banned 
o them), there came immediate and 
vitter reaction. By last week some 75 
vomen—among them: 53-year-old Mem- 
ver of Parliament Sigrid Ekendahl, 47- 
year-old Agda Rossel, delegate to the 
J.N, Commission for Women’s Rights— 
iad declared themselves no longer mem- 
vers of their church, (Since 1952 Swedes 
1ave been permitted to leave the state 
‘hurch merely by signing a form stating 
heir intention.) Leader of the women’s 
yrotest was Esther Lutteman, 69, a cler- 
ryman’s widow and an outstanding Lu- 
heran churchwoman, who denounced the 
church as too ceremonial, too institu- 
ional and, worst of all, too masculine. 
said she: “When I die I do not want a 
eligious burial.” 

Since Swedish women began seriously 
igitating for admission to the ministry in 
gig. the core of opposition has been the 
yider generation of clergymen who take 
iterally Biblical injunctions against fe- 
nale equality, such as St. Paul's in the 
irst Epistle to the Corinthians: “Let your 
vomen keep silence in the churches: for 
t is not permitted unto them to speak; 
yut they are commanded to be under 
ybedience .. .” 

Women Theologians? Seeking to avoid 
in open split between the old guard and 
he church's young, liberal pastors, ailing 
Archbishop Yngve Brilioth, primate of 
he state church, suggested that the Bible 
Joes not absolutely forbid women clergy- 
nen and that “I do not consider it un 
hinkable that the Swedish church will 
me day ordain women priests.” But he 
idded that the admission of women min- 
sters must come as a result of whole- 
vearted approval by the clergy, not 
vecause of political pressure from Parlia- 
nent. He questioned whether many of 
Sweden's women wanted to become min- 
sters anyway. noted that in Denmark, 
vhich has permitted women clergy since 
(947. only four have been ordained (in 
he U.S., the Northern Presbyterians and 
he Methodists, among other denomina- 











ligh Church Lutherans in Scandinavia and Ger 


nany practice it more frequently than Ameri- 
‘an Lutherans. In the U.S. it usually takes the 


orm of a private talk with the pastor rather 
han formal confession and absolution, 
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* Confession has always been a part of the 
vutheran creed, though it is not mandatory. 
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| tions, have ordained women). Perhaps, 
said the archbishop, Sweden could follow 
| the example of Finland, where women 
serve their churches as theologians, not 
as ministers. 





Revival in Viet Nam 

Last week South Vietnamese celebrated 
the 2,508th anniversary of the birth of 
Duc Khong Tu, better known as Confu- 4 
cius, by watching schoolgirls in ivory- 
colored costumes perform ceremonial 
dances, cheering wildly at basketball 
games, and listening with hushed atten- P 
tion to speeches by black-turbaned, silk- 
robed village scholars. Throughout the 
country citizens were urged to pay even 
more attention to the ancient Confucian 
code of ethics. Heads of families were 
told to shun frivolous entertainments 
(chess games and orchid exhibitions are 
permissible), and soldiers were warned 
that nightclubs and cabarets are morally 
ofi-limits to them. Girls were forbidden 
How to put to wear tight blue jeans. Everyone was 
exhorted to seek more knowledge, aspire 


° vraater inteority 
an inspector to greater integrity. 


In the two-year-old Republic of South 











. . Viet Nam, Confucianism is a matter of gov- 
inside a ernment policy. Soon after fighting 
- stopped in French Indo-China and Viet 
one inch tube Nam was split officially from the Com- 
munist north, leaders of the new republic 
began searching for a doctrine to shore 
up their nation of Taoists, Buddhists and 
Christians against surrounding Commu- ' 
nism, To Vietnamese officials, Buddhism 
and Taoism seemed too vague and per- 
sonal to combat Marxism, and the West- 
ern ethos was still too alien. The teach- 
ings of Confucius (551-479 B.C.) looked a 
like the answer. With its adoration of 
knowledge, its rigid pattern of family 
life, its elaborate ritual for such every- 
day acts as pouring tea and laying place- 
mats, Confucianism still has strong prac- 
tical appeal in chaotic Asia. And because 
it is not a religion but a philosophy—it 
does not deal with theology or specula- 
tion—it can be followed without conflict 
by people of many religions. 
At Raytheon, inspectors literally see the interior Vietnamese intellectuals are aware that 
parts of hundreds of tubes every day through the | Confucianism’s extreme reverence for the 
powerful eye of an automatic X-ray process. Micro- | P#st helped delay the modernization of 
scopic welds and spacing of elements are carefully Asia until it was disastrously late, but 
= 3 7S Viet Nam’s Confucian revivalists are not 
scrutinized to help assure reliable operation in such 


=p Sifees Ages worried. The government has issued a 
critical applications as missiles and radar. Confucian handbook, and officials hold 


oles . » , biweekly staff meetings at which govern- 
This is only one example of the rigorous inspection ment employees are drilled in the mas- 


and testing techniques used by Raytheon. Persistent {er’s tenets. The Van-mieu “temple of 
attention to quality is reflected in the excellent per- _ literature’—with its array of tablets con- 
formance of products ranging from seed-size hearing | taining the life stories of Confucius and 
aid transistors to huge, complex “Flight-Tracker” | ° her sages—will be rebuilt in Saigon (the 


Excellence in Electronics air traffic control radars original is in now-Communist Hanoi). A° 
: highbrow Confucian monthly will con- 


In producing truly reliable electronic equipment, the tinue to expound ethics, and the literary 
26,000 men and women at Raytheon are contribut- contests begun. in the sage’s time will be 
‘ »; $ revived. The Confucian Ballet of the Im- 
ang importantly to the security and well-being of perial City of Hué, which has rehearsed 
the American people. for ten years without a public perform- 
ance, patiently continues, behind closed 
doors, to seek perfection. Boasted one 
RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WALTHAM 54, MASS, | scholar on last week's feast day: “Con- 
fucius will remain the model of perfec- 
| tion for 10,000 generations to come.” 
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These treks to 
the postoffice 
get my goat! - 


parcels, too. 


Now every office can have one 


Today, even a one-girl office can 
have a postage meter and enjoy all 
the advantages of metered mail. 
Actually, one third of the users of 
the DM, desk model meter, average 
less than $1 a day for postage! 

You're no longer stuck with stamps, 
stamp sticking, and running out of 
the right stamp. You print postage 
as you need it, for any kind of mail. 

Even a child can operate a DM. 
Insert the envelope, dial the amount 
of postage wanted, press lever—and 
your letter is meter stamped. There's 
a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
Makes mailing easy, saves postage. 

The meter is set by the post office 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy at one time. Postage is protected 
from loss, damage and misuse; and 
accounted for on visible registers. 


()o Not even a dog 
J likes lickin’ stamps. 


It even stamps 









Metered mail, already dated and 
postmarked, takes less handling tinte 
in the postoffice and can often catch 
earlier trains and planes. 

Extra feature: With every meter 
Stamp, you can print your own small 
ad on the env elope, if you want one, 
Free advertising! 

There’s a meter 
hand or electric, for every office, small 
or big. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you. Or send coupon 


postage model, 


for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


- 


D 


Made by the leading maker of mailing machines 
Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 


Canada, Ltd,, Dept. 341, 11586 Bay Street, Toronto 


Mail always 
gets out on 
time...me too! 


— 










Fine time to run 
out of stamps! 
















Prints our own 
ad with every 
meter stamp. 





Pitney-Bowes, Inc, 
1241 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn, 


(CO Send free Postal Rate Chart 
(CO Send booklet on DM Postage Meter 


Naimne 


Address 
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How strong is green? 


PhotoStress is a new and revolutionary means of 
converting stress into color ... and then color 
into electronic signals. These signals can then be 
read to determine points of weakness or degrees 
of strength in parts made of metals, rubber, 
wood, plastics and concrete. 

This exciting new research tool has been 
advanced by the Tatnall Measuring Systems 
Company, a subsidiary of The Budd Company. 
PhotoStress now enables research engineers to 
study and accurately determine the strength of 
parts of any size. ..even structures as complex 
as a guided missile. 

PhotoStress provides a service for railroads, 
aviation, nuclear propulsion and construction 
industries of all types . . . a service that is limited 











RAILWAY PASSENGER CARS 
& DISC BRAKES 





INSULATING MATERIALS, 


MOLDED & LAMINATED PLASTICS 








in scope and application by one thing only . 
the imagination of man. 

In addition to PhotoStress, Tatnall develops, 
manufactures and sells measuring systems, 
spanning the field of sensing, recording and 
correcting, to a broad variety of industries. 

Yet, this is only a single segment of Budd’s 
world-wide industrial operation. Along with 
manufacturing stainless steel railway passenger 
cars, automotive bodies and wheels, molded and 
laminated plastics, The Budd Company is help- 
ing create the future by supplying radioactive 
sources and systems, by manufacturing products 
for jet engines, for the atomic energy field and 
for national defense. 

The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. 


RADIOACTIVE SOURCES 
& SYSTEMS 





MEASURING SYSTEMS 
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YODER SLITTERS 


Supply 
Varied Strip Widths for 
Tinnerman Speed Mua’ 


Tinnerman Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
produces more than 10,000 different shapes 
and sizes of "SPEED Nut” brand fasteners 
for industry ... many of them to special 
specifications. 

To do this, Tinnerman uses slit steel strands 
ranging in width from 1%” to 714”. To 
carry an inventory of the many strip widths 
required to meet normal and unusual 
demands would be almost impossible. 


Tinnerman overcomes these inventory and 
supply problems by doing their own slitting 
on two Yoder slitters. This enables them to 
supply the plant with any strip size required 
from a relatively small inventory of 6” and 
9” width purchased coils. In slitting narrow 
strands, such as these from small coils, a 
Yoder slitter may be profitable on a produc- 
tion as low as 25 tons per month. 


Here is a fine example of how a small in- 
vestment in Yoder slitting equipment greatly 
simplifies and speeds production while 
effecting important operating economies. 


The saving made in time alone, reflects in 
better customer service through faster com- 
pletion and delivery of finished products, 


If your steel strip or sheet slitting require- 
ments are as low as 100 tons per month or 
even less, a medium size Yoder slitter can 
be a very profitable investment for you. The 
Yoder line includes units of every size and 
capacity .. . of the most advanced engineer- 
ing design. Send for the Yoder Slitter Book 
—a comprehensive text on the mechanics 
and economics of slitters and slitting line 
Operation, with time studies, cost analyses 
and other valuable data. Write to: 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5534 Walworth Avenue * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ROTARY 
SLITTING 


LINES 








MEDICINE 
ee 


Polio Decline 


In the four seasons that Salk vaccine 
has been available, paralytic poliomyelitis 
has declined in the U.S. by 80%, the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare reported last week. Though some 
of this dramatic decline might have been 
coincidental, it was attributed “in major 
part” to the vaccine. Paralytic cases for 
the first nine months of totaled 

| 4,886; so far this year. only 1,576. 
| In all, 215 million doses—more than 
200 tons—of this vaccine have been re- 
leased. Of 67 million persons in the top 
priority bracket (those under 20 and preg- 
nant women), 25 million have had the 
recommended three injections, 22 mil- 
lion have had two, and 11 million have 
had one; g million remain unvaccinated. 
Among the 42 million in the 20 to 4o age 
group, 28 million remain unvaccinated, 
but distributors and druggists now have 
23 million shots in stock. Said HEW Sec- 
retary Marion B. Folsom: “If people will 
use the vaccine available, it is possible to 
give paralytic polio a knockout blow with- 
| in the next year. It will be a tragedy if, 
simply because of public apathy, vaccine 
which might prevent paralysis or even 
death lies on the shelf unused.” 


° 
Regulating Pregnancy 
After decades of research to find a con- 
traceptive pill, doctors have now been 
swamped with synthetic steroid hormones 
that work both ways: they will either pre- 
vent conception or encourage it, depend- 
| ing on how they are given. The first such 
| product was announced by Chicago's 
G. D. Searle & Co. (Tre, May 6); this 
also had stop-and-go power over the men- 
strual cycle. Last week three drug manu- 
facturers joined the New York Academy 
of Sciences in sponsoring a Manhattan 
conference which received progress re- 
ports on the varied and potent effects of 
several “progestagens” (progesterone-like 
hormones ). Outstanding items: 
DELALuTIN (E. R. Squibb & Sons’ trade 
name for 17-alpha-hydroxyprogesterone ) 
| offers new hope for maintaining pregnancy 
in women with histories of repeated spon- 
taneous abortions. Data dealt with 83 
women who had had 353 earlier pregnan- 
| cies, only 45 living babies; with the drug, 
| they produced 56 live babies from only 83 
pregnancies. Three Boston doctors report- 
ed 43 live babies from 59 pregnancies in 
diabetic women (including 41 severe 
cases). Delalutin must be injected. 
NorvuTin (Parke, Davis & Co.'s trade 
name for  19-nor-alpha-ethyniltestoste- 
roné) postpones menstruation “for as long 
as the physician may elect,” reported 
gynecologists from the Medical College of 
Georgia. Such postponement is justified, 
they said, if a woman is made physically 
@r emotionally ill by menstruation, and at 
specific times such as marriage, family 
crisis, sports competitions. 
PROGESTERONE (the natural form) and 
| the synthetic progestagens are female hor- 
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mones. Given to men, they can both in- 
crease fertility and serve as temporary 
desexing agents, said Dr. Carl G. Heller 
after studies at Oregon State Penitentiary. 
In men with a low sperm count, the drugs 
drop the count to zero, but when the 
drugs are stopped, there is a rebound to 
more normal levels, increasing the likeli- 
hood of conception. In normal-count men, 
the drugs also reduce sexual desire, sug- 
gesting that they might be used along with 
psychotherapy in treating homosexuals. 
Enovip (Searle's name for norethyno- 
drel) has shown impressive results as a 
contraceptive in Puerto Rican tests, report- 
ed Massachusetts’ Physiologist Gregory 


Ivan Sondrof 
Drs. Pincus & Rock 
A tablet a day keeps babies away. 
y y 


Pincus and Gynecologist John Rock. In San 
Juan, 265 women promised to take a tab- 
let a day for 20 days each month. About 
200 did so. Thus protected through 1,712 
menstrual cycles, none became pregnant 
“despite regularly practiced copulation 
with no other type of contraception.” The 
women who missed one to five tablets 
had two pregnancies in 282 cycles, while 
among those who missed six or more 
tablets there were three pregnancies in 
151 cycles. 


U.S. & Russian Vaccine 


While the number of Asian influenza 
cases in the U.S. reached an estimated 
1,500,000 last week, there was an encour- 
aging note in the controversy about ef- 
fectiveness of the vaccine. Criticism has 
been based largely on the fact that many 
vaccinated subjects show no detectable 
antibodies against flu virus circulating in 
their blood. At Manhattan’s New York 
Hospital Dr. Edwin Kilbourne confirmed 
this finding: of 140 vaccinated colleagues, 
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The high cost of shipping filled Harry with dread 
He knew that the boss would be out for his head 


No use trying to stick to a shipping budget if you have to 
pay for “extras” like pickups, deliveries, and insurance. 
You just can't do it! 


It's easy, though, when you ship by Railway Express! 

One fixed charge is all you ever pay. You get complete service 
that is swift and dependable, plus domestic coverage 

no other company can match. What's more, you can speed 
shipments to and from almost anywhere in the world, 

via Railway Express’ new World Thruway Service. 


So, always specify Railway Express. It’s the complete 
rail-air-sea shipping service. 
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Harry uses his head now...he’s crowned with success 


He calls economical RAILWAY EXPRESS! 
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“There’s a way to do it better... find it?” "se Aeneas Ch Balbo: 
——— 





FOUND .... way to make a 


transformer “think” 
. «fo float off the lint that spoiled the wash 


...to make a battery that holds 
its charge for months on end 


Transformers that automatically change the voltage 
when the load requires it... automatic washers that 
get rid of unsightly lint yet have no filters to change 

. primary batteries that keep a buoy flashing 
unattended for months on end .. . from popcorn 
poppers to gigantic electric furnaces that melt 
nature’s toughest metals, McGraw-Edison’s thousands 
of products include virtually everything for the more 
efficient distribution and use of electricity. 


This whole wide range of electric products has one 
thing in common. Each product was achieved through 


the great tradition of restless research handed down by The urge to find a better way 

Thomas A. Edison. Each product represents a practical led Edison to create the first practical 
= any to ¢ ical probl incandescent electric lamp. 

answer to a practical problem. That spirit lives on in the 


Whoever you are, wherever you go, you're served MOCSA ASOD COPEADE won 


better by McGraw-Edison products ...choice of those who 


produce, distribute, and use electricity for your benefit. McG NAW yf 


For further information about our company 
or its products, write on your business letterhead to 
McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Rd., Elgin, Illinois, 4 


For summary list of product lines see column to the right. 
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It takes over 2,264 
‘types and sizes of fuses 
to keep America safe 


From tiny fuses the size of your little 
fingernail up to giants weighing over 
40 pounds there’s just one fuse that’s 
right for any given job... and the 
Bussmann Division of MeGraw- 
Edison makes them all. To be exact 
— Bussmann now produces 2,264 dif- 
ferent types and sizes of fuses. 


—= 


McGRAW-EDISON 


30 Divisions and Subsidiaries _ 
making dependable electric products 
for utilities, for industry, for the home. 


FOR UTILITIES 
Line Material and Pennsylvania Transformer Products 


Switchgear + Street and Airport Lighting 
Lightning Arresters + Substation Equipment 
Distribution and Power Transformers + Fuse 
Cutouts and Links + Capacitors + Regulators 
Fibre Conduit + Power Switching Equipment 
Construction Materials « Insulators + Reclosers 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, Griswold, Lectro, 
Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and Tropic-Aire Products 


Aircraft Fire Detection Systems + Furnace, 
Power and Pipe Welding Transformers 
Fuses + Aircraft and Industrial Instruments 
Bus Air Conditioners + Industrial Batteries 
Refrigeration + Truck-Trailer Refrigeration 
Miners’ Safety Lamps + Voicewriter Dictating 
Equipment + Medical and Industrial Gases 
Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment 
Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers « Load 
Center Unit Substations + Melting Purnaces 


FOR THE HOME 
Clark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning- 
Bowman, Permaline, Powerhouse, Speed Queen, 
Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and Zero Products 


Toasters + Fry Pans + Steam and Dry Irons 
Waffle Bakers + Fans + Percolators + Dryers 
Automatic Washers + Juvenile Furniture 
Air Conditioners + Water Heaters + Fibre Pipe 
Space Heaters + Dehumidifiers + Power Tools 


McGRAW:, 


EDISON 
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only 12% showed good antibody response. 
But this is only a preliminary, technical 
test of the vaccine’s potency. Virologist 
Kilbourne studied hospital workers ex- 
posed to live flu virus. He found that of 
20 who had been vaccinated, only one 
get the disease, while of 44 unvaccinated, 
23 got it. Possible explanation: the anti- 
body level had shot up when it was 
most needed. Dr. Kilbourne’s plea: de- 
spite criticism, the vaccine should be used 
as widely as possible. 

Soviet scientists meanwhile announced 
that they were well on the way to imau- 
gurating a method of vaccination against 
Asian influenza that should—at least in 
theory—be markedly superior to the U.S. 
method. In the London medical journal 
Lancet, five researchers at Moscow's 
Institute of Virology reported that they 
had taken virus from flu patients during 
the summer. The Moscow virologists cul- 
tivated the specimens in fertilized eggs 
for a few days, then dropped one-half a 
cubic centimeter of virus-laden fluid into 
the noses of 30 volunteers. Two had a 
fever of 101.3° for two days; all had 
stuffy noses. After a couple of weeks, 
their blood registered a healthy level of 


| antibodies against Asian flu. 


Most U.S. virologists agree that inocu- 
lation with a live (though weakened) 
virus gives better protection against fu- 
ture infections than a vaccine of the 
current U.S. type, in which the virus has 
been killed with formaldehyde. But for 
safety’s sake they have settled for the 
weaker, killed vaccine. The bolder Rus- 
sians, who frankly anticipate an intensi- 
fied onslaught by Asian flu in the next 
few months, confidently say their vac- 
cine “may present a real means of pro- 
tecting the population.” But no conscien- 
tious U.S. physician would think of using 
a vaccine which gave a two-day fever to 
7% of patients—it is too much like giving 
the disease itself. 


TV Legs 


Sitting motionless and staring at TV, 
long feared by physicians as a danger to 
the eyes, is also a threat to the circulation. 
So warned Philadelphia's Dr. Meyer Naide 
in the A.M.A. Journal last week. Internist 
Naide cited three patients (one a doctor) 
who had had severe blood clots in leg veins 
or arteries, requiring hospitalization and 
treatment with anticlotting drugs. Dr. 
Naide’s prescription: take a “seventh- 
inning stretch” by getting up and moving 
around at least once an hour at TV seances, 
and for women, take off girdles, which can 
stop circulation in the thighs. 


For Mind & Soul 


Psychiatrists and clergymen seem to be 
getting on better and better. When com- 
mittees representing both groups (includ- 
ing Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish clergy) met 18 months ago to see 
whether they could cross-fertilize each 
other’s professions, they set up the Na- 
tional Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health (Tre, April 9, 1956). The acad- 
emy’s tiny Manhattan office, run by the 





Professor William 
Huggard teaches 
English at DePauw 
University and 
spends his vacations 
visiting historical 
sites in America and 
W.A.Huggerd Canada. This year’s 
cross-country tour took him and his 
wife clear to Hawaii—the land jour- 
ney by Rambler. He writes: 


REPAIR BILLS FAR LESS 


"Repair bills have been far‘ 
less than on other cars we 
have owned. My wife and I ~ 
appreciate our car's econ— 
omy; but we also like its 
maneuverability when traffic 
is heavy, and its comfort— 
able riding qualities. On 
long trips we have found the 
reclining seats almost 
indispensable. ..providing 
each with relaxation while 
the other drives." . 


Look for the 


COLD DOO? 


at your Rambler, Nash 
or Hudson dealer and 
step right through. 


It's his cordial invitation to you to a 
special pre-announcement preview 
of a completely new idea in cars. 








When 
is marriage 
a mistake? 


In October McCall's appears the first 
of an important series of discussions of 
the problems of love and marriage, 
from the casebook of the distinguished 
marriage counselor, Dr. David R. Mace. 
Dr. Mace, internationally known for 
his pioneer work in marriage counsel- 
ing, is Professor of Human Relations 
at Drew University. 


MeCalls 


The mogozine of Togetnerness, 
reoching more than 5,000,000 families. 
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Rev. George Christian Anderson ( Episco- 
palian), was swamped with applicants for 
membership. By now it has signed up 
some 1,400 psychiatrists (more than 10% 
of all those practicing in the U.S.), 600 
ministers, 200 organizations (seminaries, 
medical schools, convents, monasteries, 
mental-health agencies), has organized 
religion-psychiatry curriculums at three 
universities—Harvard, Loyola (Chicago) 
and Yeshiva (New York City). 

This week the academy decided that it 
had become global in scope, might as well 
be so in name also: it dropped the word 
National from its title. Current evidence 
of its supranationality: it is engaged in 
helping the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
build psychiatric principles into Church 
of England seminary curriculums, and is 
cooperating with Moslem leaders in ex- 
ploring mental-health needs in their theo- 
logical schools. 


Permissiveness for Parents 
Though the millions of squalling young 
Americans whose lives would be most 
affected knew nothing about it, there was 
big news for babies this week. Clattering 
off the presses was a revised version of 
the gospel by which half a U.S. generation 
has been raised: The Common Sense Book 
of Baby and Child Care, by Pediatrician 
Benjamin McLane Spock (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $5; Pocket Books, 50¢). To the 
original edition, which has sold more than 
9,000,000 copies since 1946, Author Spock 
has added some 100 pages. The gist of his 
revisions and additions reflects the chang- 
ing climate of the past decade: parents 
ought to be more permissive toward them- 
selves, rely more on their own judgment 
and less on books—including Dr. Spock’s. 
"Trust Yourself."" When Spock wrote 
his first edition, a pseudoscientific strict- 
ness, introduced in the 1920s, was the 
rule—‘Don’t pick up the baby when he 
cries, feed him only at precise four-hour 
intervals.” Spock stepped to the head of 
the pediatricians who were trying to en- 
courage greater flexibility in baby care. 
They succeeded too well, he now feels: 
“Nowadays there seems to be more chance 
of a conscientious parent’s getting into 
trouble with permissiveness [toward chil- 
dren] than with strictness.” Keynote of 
Spock’s latest advice to parents: ‘Trust 
yourself.” Instinct, he says, prompts most 
parents to give children the “natural lov- 
ing care” needed in routine growth. All 
the emphasis on the child’s needs—‘“for 
love, for understanding, for patience. . . 
for protection, for comradeship’’—has giv- 
en the impression that parents have no 
needs or rights. Not so, says Spock. 
Parents who were themselves raised by 
a set code will tend to rear their chil- 
dren the same way. They should go ahead 
and do so with no qualms of conscience, 
advises the 1957 Spock, though they must 
make due allowance for the more relaxed 
atmosphere in families around them. They 
must not be overharsh, but they have 
a right to get cross and spank the little 
darling when he has deliberately provoked 
anger—as he often does. What is more, 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC.,N.Y.,N.Y. | he wants (at least unconsciously) to be 
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Ben Roth Agency 
“WELL, FOR YOUR INFORMATION— 
HE JUST BROKE TRAINING!” 


disciplined and made to behave respon- 
sibly: “By keeping children on the right 
track, firmness also keeps them lovable. 
And they love us for keeping them out 
of trouble.” 

Two-Way Hate. Pediatrician Spock has 
waded hip-deep into the psychoanalytic 
interpretation of children’s unconscious 
emotional reactions. Parents, he says, may 
have feelings of antagonism toward a child 
that seem too horrible for them to admit. 
The child absorbs the same dread of them, 
and develops fears of imaginary dangers 
that the psychiatrist finds are “disguises 
for ordinary angry feelings toward their 
parents. ’ The solution: parents must real- 
ize that no matter how much they love 
their children, some antagonism toward 
them is natural. In more down-to-earth 
matters, the revised Spock contains these 
newly mined nuggets: 

@ Recommended inoculations are now far 
simpler than a decade ago, thanks to prog- 
ress in developing the three-way D.P.T. 
shots against diphtheria, pertussis (whoop- 
ing cough) and tetanus. Spock recom- 
mends three of these shots, beginning at 
one month. Also advised: vaccination 
against smallpox in the first year and three 
shots of Salk polio vaccine at whatever 
age the family’s doctor recommends. 

@ Solid foods are to be added to baby’s 
diet any time after he is three months old, 
but are not to be forced on the child just 
to satisfy some faddist theory or parental 
pride. “A big factor in giving solids earlier 
has been the eagerness of mothers who 
don’t want their baby to be one day 
later than the baby up the street.” 

@ On toilet training, the 1946 Spock went 
all out for letting children alone, warned 
parents that they must leave the young- 
sters free to follow their varying habits. 
Spock’s 1957 bill of rights for parents 
extends to the potty: while parents are 
still warned not to be too rigid, they are 
invited to rely on their own judgment as 
to when to start toilet training. 

@ The pacifier, ignored in the first edition, 
is restored to respectability after a genera- 
tion of contemptuous neglect, as “helpful 
for colic and to prevent thumb-sucking.” 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 


NEW SUB “FLIES” 
UNDER WATER 


U.S.S. ALBACORE climbs, banks, dives like an airplane 


When plans for the ALBACORE were 
made, the U. S. Navy required a precise 
and versatile control system for this 
revolutionary new submarine. As a pio- 
neer for 45 years in instruments and 
controls for ships as well as aircraft, 
Sperry was well qualified to handle this 
assignment. For when submerged the 
203-ft. ALBACORE flies like an airplane. 

Faster than many ocean liners, the 
ALBACORE is equipped with airplane-type 
control sticks for “pilot and co-pilot” 
who guide her in submerged “flight” 


Cutaway view above shows ALBACORE’s flight control station, 
with pilot and co-pilot at control sticks. Blimp-like hull of sub 
follows aerodynamic principles governing design of aircraft in 


order to permit “hydrobatic” maneuvers. 


with the help of an automatic pilot. 
Sperry instruments for diving and 
course-keeping controls are integrated 
to provide all the data needed for auto- 
matic, “feather-touch” control in many 
maneuvers. With this equipment, a pilot, 
co-pilot and a control engineer do the 
job it takes additional men to perform 
in a conventional sub. Sperry programs 
to facilitate submarine navigation and 
fire control are also underway. 
Forerunner of a new class of atom- 
powered subs, the unorthodox ALBACORE 


is now serving as a research laboratory 
for testing the combat utility of her 
unique hull, design, propulsive equip- 
ment and, of course, her Sperry instru- 
mentation, Early reports show that, like 
the Sperry control systems aboard the 
B-52 jet bomber and the Navy's Sky- 
warrior A3D attack bomber, it affords 
precise and positive control of this boat 
that flies like a plane. 


PR AY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
Great Neck, New York 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


(1) Clrmbing tast, proposed ALBACORE-type submarine could 
(2) erupt on surface, (3) launch rockets or missile against enemy, 
then (4) submerge to flash away (5) in steep turning dive and 


(6) proceed to next target. Sub has faster turning rate than jet. 
































“BLUE PARLOR” OF BRIDGEPORT’S GOTHIC MANSION (CENTER: “PANDORA”) 


ART 


Period for a Period Piece? 
While some U.S. cities spend millions 
rebuilding the past after it has been de- 
stroyed (as witness, Williamsburg, Va.), 
others heedlessly continue to destroy a 
rich heritage of irreplaceable architectural 
monuments. Case in point: the impending 


destruction of one of the finest Gothic 
Revival mansions in the U.S., designed 


in 1846, and maintained in near perfect 
condition as a period piece both inside 
and out until it was willed to the city of 
Bridgeport, Conn. last year by the late 
Industrialist Archer C. Wheeler. Because 
the mansion stands on what is now val- 
uable downtown real estate, Bridgeport's 
Socialist Mayor Jasper McLevy last Au- 
gust got court permission to demolish the 
house, build in its place a new twelve- 
story city hall and civic center. 

What makes Bridgeport’s Walnut Wood 
one of the nation’s treasures is that it 
remains the best example of the work of 
Alexander Jackson Davis, one of the most 
versatile of architects, who designed state 
capitols (Indiana, North Carolina) and 
institutions (the first New York Univer- 
sity), but preferred to build houses for 
people who felt, as one contemporary 
critic put it, that “there is something 
wonderfully captivating in the idea of a 
battlemented castle.” Destruction of his 
Walnut Wood would leave only one other 
of Davis’ major Gothic mansions still 
standing and unaltered: Lyndhurst, the 
marble residence of the late Jay Gould in 
Tarrytown, N.Y., now owned by Gould’s 
daughter, the Duchess of Talleyrand. 

Walnut Wood, a 17-room mansion built 
for Saddle Maker Henry K. Harral, was 
looked up to in its time as a work of art 
and the acme of taste. It boasts a tower 
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without, twin parlors ‘within. Elaborate 
valances edged with silk ball fringe hung 
at the lancet bay windows, framing 
Chauncey Ives’s most famous statue, his 
marble semi-nude Pandora. The dining- 
room walls are paneled in fine, carved 
walnut, The ceiling of the great hallway 
is a Gothic arch of wood ribs with gilded 
bosses representing the heads of such men 
as Shakespeare, Socrates and George 
Washington. The stairway, lighted with 
bronze statues holding a gaselier on each 
newel post, led to the private upstairs 
chapel, later converted into a billiard room. 





THE TOWER AT WALNUT WOOD 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY JUAN GUZMAN 


News that this historic period piece 
was to be razed brought cries of protest. 
From Washington, D.C. the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation wrote: 
“Nowhere in the state, or even in the 
nation, is there a better preserved or more 
notable example of the Gothic Revival 
era.” Architecture professors from Yale, 
Cornell and Columbia added their protest. 
Said Historian Wayne Andrews: “Its de- 
struction would be a tragedy.” 

As protests rolled in, including a peti- 
tion with 5,000 signatures, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic candidates for may- 
or in the Nov. 5 election came out in 
favor of saving the manse. Socialist Mc- 
Levy, who is running for a 13th term, 
sent his men out to tear down the green- 
house, but held off advertising for bids 
on demolition of the house. Walnut Wood 
seemed to have won a stay of execution— 
until after the election. 


A FEW 
BAKTUNS AGO 





ep the great, green-grown rain forests 
of Middle America, archaeologists are 
uncovering at a laborious pace the remains 
of the incredible art and culture of In- 
dians who lived as long as 3,000 years 
ago. They have found, buried beneath the 
brush and muck of the jungle, skillfully 
formed stone sculpture done by Olmecs 
perhaps a millennium before Christ. Even 
more remarkable was the civilization of 
the Mayans, whose artists, sculptors and 
priest-scientists of some 1,500 years ago 
left behind marvels of work and thought 
so advanced that they have been called 
the Greeks of America. 

Each new discovery seems to ignite a 
new chain reaction of revised conclusions 
about the Mayans. Archaeologists have 
found in Bonampak and Palenque, Chia- 
pas State, Mexico, evidence that they were 
not the peace-loving esthetes (v. the later, 
barbaric Aztecs) that they had been la- 
beled earlier, for their murals show them 
as cruel, bloody soldiers. But the Mayans 
deserve their original reputation as a peo- 
ple of high culture. Their sculpture and 
architecture glow with color, intricate de- 
tail, lively movement and full-dimensional 
symbolism (see color pages). 

All the more astonishing is the evidence 
of a scientific society that produced a 
calendar (circa 353 B.C.), based on astro- 
nomical observations, which is considered 
more accurate than the Julian calendar 
that was devised in 46 B.C. The Mayans 
reckoned time from a zero date beginning, 
according to one scientist, with Oct. 15, 
3375 B.C. Their month (uinal) lasted 20 
days; a year (tun) 18 months, or 360 
days, which was completed (to correspond 
more accurately to the solar year) by 
adding five so-called “unlucky days.” Thus 
they had a fixed calendar year of 365 
days. It was nearly six hours shorter than 
the true year, so they worked out a sys- 
tem of correction (in the 6th or 7th cen- 
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TEMPLE OF THE SUN, in jungle created in Central America’s golden 
coverec ayan city of Palenque i age (317-909). The ‘le rivals an- 
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PALACE OF THE KING, in t unexplored ruin of 


Yaxchilan, was never before phot *d in color. To make ind grey, but not less luxuriant, palace front. 
this picture, Photographer Guzman’s crew had first to spend of Mexico’s Institute of Anthropology plan further dig 








ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY was built by 
Mayans at Chichén Itz’ about A.D. goo. Round 
tower, 41 ft. high, had spiral staircase to its dome. 





FACE IN THE CROWD. adorning the Mayan pal- 


ace at Labna, stares peacefully from alligator jaws. 


rRICKY CORNER of so-callec Nunnery Quad- 


rangle” at Uxmal demonstrates the Mayans’ pen- 






chant for complexity. Faces are formed of snakes 





tury) that did not disturb the order of 
months and days in their calendar. This 
formula was at least as accurate as the 
Gregorian leap-year correction which was 
not introduced until 1582. 

A people with a big sense of history, 
the Mayans even calculated time divi- 
sions to include a 4oo0-year unit (baktur), 
and ultimately an alautun (64 million 
years). It was, presumably, in carefully 
built astronomical observatories such as 
that in Chichén Itza on the Yucatan 
peninsula (opposite) that the Mayans 
perfected their calendar. Three square 
openings in the masonry walls fixed sight 
lines on the heavens for specific refer- 
ence points, where the sun and moon 
could best be observed at their most in- 
formative s 
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covered, archaeologists estir 





10% of Mayan ruins and treasures 
been found. They also believe that new 
discoveries from the little known Olmec 
culture might throw a new light on early 
American history. 


Soviets Abroad 

‘What I can’t understand,” 
one London art critic last week, “is that 
here’s a nation that has just launched the 


first satellite, and* yet they have sent us 
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an exhibition so years old.” Said a gallery 
manager 
of an issue of Studio from the Edwardian 
era.”’ The occasion was the first exhibition 
of Soviet graphic art in London since the 
honeymoon days of World War II. After 
critics had a good look at the 130 works 
by 14 artists, picked by the Union of 
Artists of the U.S.S.R., the consensus 


It’s like opening up the {| 





was: considerable competence, little fire. 
“There is no hint here,” said the Times, 
“of a Bakst, a Chagall, or a Kandinsky. 
The clue, which most critics seized on 
is that Soviet art still stands where West- 
ern European art was at the turn of the 
century. Hints have reached the outside 
that younger Moscow artists are painting 
clandestinely in the manner of Cézanne; 
some are even reported to be secretly 
painting abstractions. If so, no samples 
were shown at the current exhibition. In 
stead, there were conscientious sketches 


of oil derricks, streaking red jets, power 


lines, blast furnaces, and a young Soviet 
woman standing fast with a lantern by a 
railroad switch box. 

Most respected figure is the grand old 
man of Soviet graphic art, Book Illustra- 
tor Vladimir ( Boris Godunov, The Lay of 
the Host of Igor) Favorsky, 71, whose 
prints have a turn-of-the-century, story- 
book quality but whose draftsmanship 
rated a “jolly able, jolly competent” from 
one British artist. Most original works 
were by Leonid Soifertis, staffer 
Soviet humor magazine Krokoc 
casual hand turns out cartoons that 









gh, e.g., a dig at i 
shows a child with 
bull fiddle, both of which have to be 
ried on the stage. These were rare | 


a Soviet belly | 





prodigies that 





points. The show was best described 
British Artist Paul Hogarth, who said 
“This is pretty dull. 
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Acquisition of The Cleveland Hardwate & Forging Company brings to eleven the number 


of versatile Porter divisions. They manufacture products in 40 plants in the United s 


and Canaga, four of which have been acquired so far this year 


Serving industry’s needs is a prime responsibility at 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc. Porter maintains intensive 
development programs which are translated into new 


manufacturing developments almost every month. 


This awareness of the needs of the market place has 
resulted in a program of planned diversification...and 
a 1150% increase in Porter business volume since 
1950. This volume comes from divisions manufacturing 
steel and fabricated steel products, copper-alloy metal 
products, electrical equipment, refractories and indus- 


trial rubber, wire and cable. 
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October's Hero 


At another time, in another place, the 
jittery man in the grey flannel, red- 
trimmed suit might have been carted off 
to the booby hatch. He jerked, jiggled, 
tugged at his cap. He scratched and spat. 
In front of 61,207 at Yankee Stadium, 
and 40 million more on TV, he shuddered 
through two hours of spasms. But no one 
who watched the Yankees and the Braves 
in the last game of the World Series 
last week worried about the sanity of 
Selva Lewis Burdette Jr., 30. Throw- 
ing a sneaky assortment of curves, sink- 
ers and screwballs, he made 
last year’s world champions 
look like bushers while he 
and the Braves beat them 
in the big one, 5-0, and took 
the World Series four games 
to three. 

More than usual, the Se- 
ries revolved around the 
achievement of one man. 
While the Yanks poked 
at his low, sharp-breaking 
pitches like tired biddies 
beating carpets, Burdette 
licked the Yanks three times, 
to become the first pitcher 
to start and win three games 
in a single Series since the 
Cleveland Indians’ Spitball- 
er Stan Coveleskie spattered 
the Brooklyn Dodgers in 
1920. Burdette’s coup also 
made him the first pitcher in 
52 years to score two shut- 
outs in a single Series, first 
ever to shut out the Yan- 
kees in two Series games. It 
was all the more impressive 
because the Braves gave 
Burdette remarkably little 
help at bat. Although Cen- 
terfielder Hank Aaron hit 
three home runs and a total 
of eleven hits (one less than 
the Series record), the new 
champions together set a record as the 
lowest-hitting team ever to win a seven- 
game Series (average: .209). 

Beanballs & Bats. The Yankees found 
it a sad and ironic way to learn something 
new about the slim (6 ft. 2 in., 180 Ibs.) 
man with the ice-blue eyes who had come 
up through their farm system only to fail 
as a Yankee starter in 1950. The next year 
they had been only too happy to toss Bur- 
dette into a $50,000 deal to get Pitcher 
Johnny Sain from the Braves as pennant 
insurance, 

As a youngster in Nitro, W. Va. (whose 
5,000 residents call it ““Powdertown” from 
its origin as a World War I gun-powder 
producer), Burdette was a late starter in 
baseball. The local high school had no 
team, so Lew—or “Froggy” as the kids 
nicknamed him after his voice began to 
change—filled in his days holding a cue at 
the Idle Hour Pool Room or heaving 
rocks through windows. “One night,” re- 
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called an old chum in Nitro last week, “a 
gang of us were knocking out windows in 
the Nazarene Church. Lew was half a 
block behind us, standing in a creek, and 
hitting them as regularly as any of us. The 
policé nabbed us boys up close to the 
church, put us in jail for a scare, but 
they never had any idea Lew was around, 
He escaped just because he could throw 
farther than the rest of us.” Lew traded 
rocks for a baseball in order to get a job 
at the local American Viscose plant, whose 
factory team needed a pitcher. He im- 
proved fast enough to earn a baseball 
scholarship to the University of Richmond, 





Tue Braves’ BurDETTE IN SEVENTH GAME 


Jiggling, tugging, scratching, spitting—and winning: 


and there a Yankee scout found him. 

But Lew never really found himself until 
he was sent to the Braves. Pennant-hungry 
Milwaukee brought out the mean-spirited 
competitor in him, and he delighted in the 
sight of an opposing batter sprawling to 
escape his head-high fast ball. The meas- 
ure of his success is the list of angry com- 
plaints that have scampered across four 
years of sports pages. Some of his National 
League opponents insisted—and still do— 
that he uses the outlawed spitball. “He 
breaks every rule in the book,” maintains 
Cincinnati Manager Birdie Tebbetts. 
“The umpires tell me it doesn’t matter 
as long as he goes to the rosin bag before 
making a pitch. The rosin bag has become 
his father confessor. It absolves him of all 
sin.” As a bench jockey, Burdette has been 
challenged to fisticuffs by Jackie Robinson, 
once even goaded even-tempered Roy 
Campanella into chasing him with a bat.» 

Off the field the Braves got to know 


Richard Meek—Sroars It.ustraten 





Lew as a happy clown, a sometimes sopho- 
moric cutup who delights in sticking his 
head out of the team bus and tying up 
traffic on the way to a game with his 
piercing imitation of a police whistle. His 
pretty wife Mary, a onetime Charleston, 
W. Va. telephone operator, cannot under- 
stand why everyone does not love him. 
Home from an afternoon of fidgeting in 
the ballpark, Lew is a fond father who 
likes to stretch out in the living room and 
turn the hi-fi to blasting-level for Dixie- 
land or “grand ole opry” records. He 
amuses his chi!dren—Lewis Kent, 6, Madge 
Rhea, 2, and Mary Lou, three weeks—with 
his West Virginia version of yodeling. 

In the off season, Lew settles his family 
in Sarasota, Fla., where he owns a $20,000 
home, fattens up on his fa- 
vorite meals (ham and eggs 
for breakfast. fried chicken 
for dinner), fly-casts for 
trout on a lake he has 
stocked himself, and _pre- 
pares for the days his curve 
stops breaking by building 
up a thriving real estate 
business. Crowed a business 
associate last week: “He's a 
wonderful guy. Three vic- 
tories are going to have a 
big bearing on added sales.” 

Hero's Return. When the 
Braves flew home to Mil- 
waukee immediately after 
the last game, Burdette was 
sull sputtering with tension 
—his eyebrows flapped, his 
forehead furled and _flat- 
tened, his shoulders seemed 
to shrug of their own accord, 
his cigarette ashes fell all 
over his bright yellow and 
black necktie. “Hey, Lew, 
how you feel?” a boy called. 
“With my fingers,” Lew an- 
swered, “‘They got you run- 
ning for President,’ another 
admirer hollered. “I don’t 
think I'd make a good one,” 
said Lew. 

While the team’s motor- 
cade crawled across the bed- 
lam of a citywide celebration. Lew turned 
up the convertible’s radio and listened to a 
newscaster’s description of the excitement. 
A careless woman cut her foot on a broken 
beer bottle. A man smashed his camera on 
the sidewalk when a flashbulb failed to fire. 
Eight nuns standing back from the curb- 
side crowd waved their shy congratula- 
tions. Before the night ended, half a mil- 
lion Wisconsinites had cheered the cham- 
pions, and 35 elbow-benders were in the 
drunk tank. 

In all the uproar there was hardly 
time for Lew to greet his wife or muse 
on the happy fact that within the next 
few weeks he will be able to turn his 
sudden fame into more than $20,000 worth 
of endorsements and personal appearances. 
Less than a month ago, said Lew’s newly 
acquired manager Frank Scott, the price 
of Lew’s presence at some public func- 
tion, say a keg-tapping at a new brewery, 
would have come to “a couple of hun- 
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Nightwork goes easier with the Dictaphone Time-Master 
The dictating machine with the Dictabelt record 


Whether it’s night work or not, a Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER dictating machinecuts through 
paperwork more efficiently than any method 
of dictation known. 

Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT Record 
gets every word crystal clear. 

Recording is visible so you can’t lose your 
place . . . permanent, so dictation can’t be 
erased or changed. DICTABELTS can be 


mailed or filed like a letter. The Dictabelt record—main reason why the Dictaphone 
Time-Master far outsells all other dictating machines. 





You'll save time and money the Dictaphone 
way. Ask for a free trial. Call your local 


Dictaphone office or write Dictaphone, Dept. DICTAPHON E corporation 


C, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Service you can depend on the world around 


n Ave. East, Toronto n England, Dictaphone Company ltd., 17-19 





Strotiord Place, london W. 1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictobelt are registered trade-morts of C corporation 
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dred bucks—maybe.” Now he rates $2,000 
an appearance. 
For the It was enough to make even a practical 


perfect >< joker like Selva Lewis Burdette Jr. take 

4 life seriously for a moment. “Funny what 

holiday oo ofthe to can happen in a week’s time,” he said. 
via Guess Again 


H - * Both squads were fresh and stimulated 
m x, : } 
American E sae “ -?.4 by upset victories. Both were evenly bal- 


anced and dangerous. When the University 
of North Carolina met the University of 
Miami at the Orange Bowl last week, the 
central question was: Which coach would 
outguess the other? “Miami runs like hell, 
and they may pass, too. I don’t know 
what to do,” moaned North Carolina 
Coach Jim Tatum. Big Jim even tele- 
phoned to Georgia Tech’s clever coach, 
Bobby Dodd, for some last-minute advice. 
Express . . . let travel ex- “Tighten up the middle if you want to 
perts make your visit to ii ; ; stop Miami's power.” Dodd warned him. 
Spain one glorious experi- 5 ‘ r a» Concluded Tatum: “I guess I'll just con- 
ence after another! Your J Q tain “em any way I can.” 
money goes farther in Down in Florida, Miami Coach Andy 
Spain... make the most Gustafson was doing some brainwork too. 
tes ee earen “Tatum knows we have a good ground 
anywhere when you travel attack, with a lot of power to the outside. 
American Express! I’m guessing he'll try to stunt his defense 
and concentrate on stopping us outside. 
My logical move, then, is to try to run 


i ; inside against his big boys.” 
Go to Spain by ship or plane. _— the og his. i a eo sata etal t 
For information ond reservations, ving ings turned out, guessing right go 


consult your Travel Agent or AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE Gustafson nowhere “OF at least not far 
enough. His small Miami linemen out- 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. charged their opponents, opened big holes 







Spain has everything 
to make a vacation won- 
derful: warm sunshine, 
fabulous beaches...mag- 
nificent cities, sleepy vil- 
lages . . . famous shrines 
and cathedrals... art gal- 
leries and museums. 
But don’t waste your time 
and money! See American 


OFFICES AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | in the middle of the line, and his Hurri- 
canes blew the Tarheels all over the field. 
But time and again they failed to score. It 
took Sophomore Quarterback Fran Curci 
most of the game to realize that when run- 
ning plays are reeling off yardage, calling 
for second-down passes is silly. 

North Carolina’s Tatum, working be- 
hind the safety of a first-period touch- 
down, sent his ends deep, while his backs 

| held onto the ball as if they never meant 

to pass. When Miami's defenders finally 

decided that those ends were merely a 

| decoy, they moved up close to the line, 
and the Tarheel trap sprang shut. A pair 
of running passes set up North Carolina’s 
second touchdown, and the Tarheels were 
out front for keeps. 

Miami came back in the second half with 
two neatly planned scores, but the Tar- 
heels scored another too, and the game 
ended, North Carolina 20, Miami 13. “We 
guessed pretty well tonight,” said sad Andy 
Gustafson. “But we didn’t have it when 
we needed it. We won everything but the 
ball game.” 

Satisfied that the final score is the only 
statistic that counts, Big Jim Tatum 
groaned with relief; “I’m so plumb tuck- 
ered out I feel like I played myself. I don’t 
mind sayin’, I guessed my guts out.” 

Statistics took a licking in Philadelphia 
too, when Army, after running in front of 
Notre Dame all afternoon, played fast 
and loose with a one-point, last-quarter 
lead, lost the ball on an intercepted pass 
and looked up forlornly to watch a 32-yd. 
Notre Dame field goal give the Irish 
the game, 23-21. 
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2000 Sensibly Priced Rooms Docoma*Undershorts 
The most talented shorts ever 


Include Air Conditioning & TV made... they're self-ironing. 


Vincent Lopez & Orch. ; To clarify...the ee niene 
H = Be of 65% Dacron* an ne 
in the fabulous Grill : long staple cotton enables you 


Famow4 m | to wash and wear these shorts 
The HOT EL % with practically no care. 
: Terrific for travelling. In 

" short, see them at your fa- 

J vorite store. $2.50 = 


Bi taal NEW YORK i DuPont's Polyester Fiber 


ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
Aired Lewis, Gen. Mgr.» Bing & Bing, lnc., Mgt. ~ Am 
ra pores: 6 The Manhattan Shirt Co., 444 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 22 


’ FOR MORE MAN OF THE WORLD NEWS, SEE PO. 41 
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r LEO AMO BorTiCD a 
i DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Wiice IM KEntucky 


YOUR TASTE AGREES 
WITH THE LABEL'S 


EIGHTY EIGHT YEAR OLD PROMISE: 


‘There «3 Hothing Celter in the market” 


When you order Old Forester two things happen. You enjoy a flavor 
that is the finest thing’ of its kind. And you-have the pardonable satis- 
faction of knowing that others, too, unreservedly admire your choice. 


Every Bottle Individually Numbered, Registered and Bonded. 


Mans, BOF wb corr 
xs 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND © 100 PROOF « BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION » AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 





















Typing magic comes to descriptive accounting! And with it, a new 
high in accounting automation and flexibility, too! All built into the 


new Burroughs 
ping Sensimatic 


Through this advanced new accounting machine’s boxwriter typing 
principle, you get cleancut printing and completely jam-free oper- 
ation even at the top typing speed of nine characters a second. Box- 
writer magazine holds 84 characters, with many options available. 


New automation, new flexibility are yours, too, through the exclusive 
Sensing Panel that guides the machine automatically through 
every accounting job. Each interchangeable Sensing Panel wraps 
up four jobs, switches from job to job at the flick of a knob. 


Is there room for this new degree of mechanization, this flexibility, 
speed and typing talent in your descriptive accounting setup? 
Call our nearby branch for a demonstration of 

the Burroughs Typing Sensimatic Accounting age ™ 
Machine—the Sensimatic family’s newest Le 
member. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Burrow 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’—Reg. TM's. 
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Picture Caption of the Week 


In the New York Times: 


FIRST U.S. WINE TANKER 
ARRIVES HERE WITH LOAD ON 


New Boss for A.P. 


Ending one tradition and renewing an- 
other, the Washington Star’s Editor Ben- 
jamin M. McKelway last week became 
1) the first nonpublisher to head the Asso- 
ciated Press in its 109-year history, and 
2) the second of its four presidents to 
come from the Star. Ben McKelway, 62, 
is a soft-spoken, square-faced North Caro- 
linian who started on the strait-laced Star 
as a reporter in 1921, has been editor of 
the paper since 1946, and is a onetime 
president of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. He was elected by the 
A.P.’s 24-man board of directors to suc- 
ceed the Philadelphia Bulletin’s President- 
Publisher Robert McLean, 66, who resigned 
after 19 years. McLean's predecessor: the 
late Star Publisher Frank B. Noyes, who 
as president of the A.P. from its reorgani- 
zation in 1900 until 1938 helped build it 
into the world’s biggest wire service. 


Hot Magazine 

Foro Arire!, said the picture caption. 
Explained the story beneath: “Dropped 
axle, 4-inch-long shackles, reversed spring 
eyes and a leaf removed from the spring 
group account for snooping attitude of 
front end. Spic-and-span engine room 
houses a semi-torrid flathead with light- 
ened flywheel, two-pot manifold, headers 
and special distributor ... The lakes 
pipes are up front.”* Thus the editors of 
Hot Rod magazine instructed do-it-your- 
self fans in the delicate art of transform- 
ing a 1940 Ford coupe into an authentic, 
snoop-fronted, 130-m.p.h. “iron.” 

By blending jalopy jargon with nuts- 
and-bolts advice, Hollywood Publisher 
Robert Petersen has not only rolled his 
Hot Rod magazine to high success in nine 
years, but has added five other automo- 
bile monthlies (Motor Trend, Motor Life, 
Car Craft, Rod & Custom, Custom Cars) 
to his garage. At 31, Pete Petersen is 
the biggest magazine owner west of the 
Rockies, boasts the biggest circulation 
(total: 1,500,000) in the automotive field 
and, with a book-publishing business and 
a nonmechanical magazine Teen, 
grosses $6,500,000 a year. 

Fish-Scale Paint. A hot-rod buff him- 
self, Bachelor Petersen aims his maga 
zines at a dedicated army of backyard 
putterers, fellow hot-rodders and sports- 
car zealots from Hawaii to Great Britain. 
This 99.9% male audience relies on Pe- 
tersen’s magazines each month for soup- 
it-yourself advice, advance reports on the 











called 


* Translation 
the 1940-vVintage V-S engine was lightened and 
souped up with twin carburetors and a “hot 
ignition system; special exhaust pipes were add- 
ed to increase power (and noise) by bypassing 
the mufflers. 


The chassis was lowered in front 
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new cars, and styling tips for faddists who 
keep their autos a la mode with rear-seat 
TV, stain-pearl paint made of crushed fish 
scales, “chopped tops” (i.e., lowering the 
cab) and tail-light kits that make a 1952 
Ford as finny as a ‘57 Plymouth. 
Ever since he revved up Hot Rod (on 
a low-octane stake of $400), onetime 
Pressagent Petersen has also striven ear- 
nestly to eliminate hell-for-leather ja- 
lopy jockeys as a highway hazard, helped 
start up the National Hot Rod Associa- 
tion (headed by Hot Rod’s Editor Wal- 
ly Parks) to herd drivers into some 700 








Garrett—Howard 
PUBLISHER PETERSEN 
lrons afire! 


“drag strips” that are now specifically 
set aside around the country for 130- 
m.p.h. hot-rod competitions (Time, Aug. 
29, 1955). Last week Publisher Petersen 
sat down with his editors to plan an even 
more ambitious safety project. In the 
belief that highway deaths could be sig- 
nificantly reduced by a unified, nationwide 
research organization concentrating exclu- 
sively on traffic safety.* Petersen, begin- 
ning in January, will use all his magazines 
to campaign for creation of a new federal 
department with the task of coordinat- 
ing traffic-safety research and education 
throughout the nation. 

Two-Thirds of a Jeep. Petersen con- 
cedes that his campaign may not get any- 
where “for a long time.” Nevertheless, 
his magazines wield far-reaching influence. 
By popularizing cars with lower lines 
and such avant-garde gimmicks as fuel in- 
jection systems and dual exhausts, the 
magazines help stimulate demand for 
engineering and styling refinements in 
assembly-line autos (which are rigorously 








Unlike the National Safety Council, which is 
also concerned with 
accidents, fires, etc. 


prevention of industrial 


road-tested each year by the editors), In 
addition, Publisher Petersen, himself an 
auto mechanic’s son, has been a major 
factor in building a new, $15 million- 
a-year market for manufacturers of eso- 
teric auto accessories ranging from racing 
clutches ($89) to de luxe plastic ‘“‘cus- 
tomizing” kits (up to $800). 

Most of the articles in Petersen’s mag- 
azines are written by staffers (total per- 
sonnel: 107), many of whom are hotter 
performers at the workbench than the 
typewriter, clutter the publisher’s parking 
lot off Hollywood Boulevard with such 
irons as a 1957 Plymouth equipped with 
a 1957 Chrysler 300 engine, a 1954 Cor- 
vette with a 1956 Oldsmobile engine, a 
1956 Thunderbird with a 1957 Oldsmobile 
engine, Petersen allows that his own 1957 
Mercedes 300 SL, 1957 Cadillac Eldo- 
rado and 1957 Ford station wagon are 
equipped with unretouched Mercedes, 
Cadillac and Ford engines, respectively. 


Fenwick's Frolic 

In its salute to National Newspaper 
Week, whose annual rituals of rededica- 
tion are confined in most communities to 
lukewarm chicken luncheons and canned 
editorials, Maryland's Union News, Balti- 
more County's biggest weekly (circ. 12,- 
ooo), decided this year to give readers a 
more piquant refresher course in press 
freedom. In a Page One editorial, Editor- 
Publisher W. Fenwick Keyser (Yale '35) 
confided that he put together a “front 
page which is by way of being a big joke 
to all of us fortunate people who enjoy 
the privileges of a free press.” The joke: 
every news story on the page was bogus. 

Having thus forewarned his readers, 
wealthy, fun-loving Fenwick Keyser, 45, a 
onetime Baltimore Sun reporter, gave the 
Page One play to a straight-faced report 
that County Executive Officer Michael 
J. Birmingham had been jailed “on charges 
of treason and sabotage.” Listing other so- 
called “deviationists’” and “disloyal lead- 
ers,” the Union News ran pictures of two 
county officials under the caption WANTED. 
In an adjoining column Editor Keyser re- 
ported solemnly that a well-known Balti- 
more County contractor had “committed 
suicide by jumping into one of his own 
cement mixers’ and had become “‘an inte- 
gral part of the new wing on the County 
Court House.” Said another story: LOCAL 
BANKS CEASE PAYING INTEREST. 

The only drawback to Editor Keyser’s 
big joke was that the subjects of his phony 
stories failed to see it. Democrat Mike 
Birmingham promptly sued Republican 
Keyser—a longtime critic of his admin- 
istration—for $1,000,000 damages. A sec- 
ond suit (for $s500.000 ) was filed by Chair- 
man of the County Property Review 
Board Christian H. Kahl, whom Keyser 
had playfully reported to be “hiding out in 
the sand dunes near Ocean City.” County 
State’s Attorney Frank H. Newell has 
summoned a grand jury to consider crimi- 
nal proceedings against the editor. Last 
week, as other victims of his refresher 
course threatened defamation suits. frolic- 
some Fenwick was off on a long-planned 
trip to Alaska. 
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Workmen weld the giant reactor container (foreground) and construct the power building (background) at the Dresden, IIL, 


atomic-electric plant, a project of Commonwealth Edison Company, 6 other electric companies and their equipment makers. 


New power plants to produce electricity 


These photographs show various stages in the 
development of some of the exciting new atomic- 
electric power plant projects. 

These three, and others like them, are being 
developed by a number of independent electric 
light and power companies and their equipment 
manufacturers, and with the cooperation of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Such pioneering plants will produce electricity 
for thousands of homes, farms and businesses. And 


more than that, they will help develop a whole 
new science. Building and operating them will 
provide the knowledge and experience for even 
more efficient atomic-electric plants in the future. 


The independent electric light and power com- 
panies have helped bring this nation the best and 
most up-to-date electric service in the world. You 
can count on them to help develop the best ways 
to put the atom to work making electricity for 
the American people. 


America’s Independent 





The new atomic reactor (left) and electric gener- 
ator building (right) at a developmental atomic- 
electric plant near Pleasanton, Calif. The reactor 
was built by the General Electric Company; the 
power plant by the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 


from the atom 





Engineers inspect a compli- 
cated atomic fuel assembly — 
the kind being built for the 
Yankee Atomic Electric plant 
at Rowe, Mass. Twelve New 
England electric companies, a 
number of equipment makers 
and the AEC are working to- 
gether on this project. 
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‘lectric Light and Power Companies* 
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*Company names on request through this magazine. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Deflation on Wall Street 


After months of slow leak, the rest of 
the air went out of Wall Street last week— 
and it went with a whistle. In five days of 
heavy trading, stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange lost $8.7 billion of their 
value, Thursday was the worst. As 3,300.- 
ooo shares changed hands, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average plummeted 9.69 points, 
the rail average 4.59 points in the sharpest 
break since Oct. ro, 1955. the week after 
President Eisenhower's heart attack. 
Though a strong surge on Friday checked 
the losses, the attrition left the market 
average at 441.16, nearly 80 points below 
the alltime high set in April 1956 and 
almost exactly where it stood in June 
1955 before the latest bull-market rise. 

Taxes & Satellites. Searching for rea- 
sons, Wall Street's traders had almost as 
many opinions as voices. Among other 
technical reasons for the break, they talked 
of a sudden burst of heavy selling to es- 
tablish tax losses against gains made ear- 
lier, forced selling on margin accounts 
prices declined beyond what traders could 
bear. Underlying all was the growing un- 
certainty about the course of the U.S. 
economy, and indeed the nation itself. 
Early announcements that the U.S. would 
not embark on a crash program to catch 
Soviet Russia's earth satellite had a de- 
pressing effect. Investors were increasingly 
worried about high interest rates that led 
economists to forecast a slight fourth- 
quarter decline in the rate (currently $37 
billion annually) of expenditures for new 
plant and equipment, the first drop since 
the first quarter of 1955. The growing sur- 
plus of oil (see below) and the possibility 
of lower steel production and prices as 
Lukens Steel dropped the price of plate 
$8 a ton also had an unsettling effect. 

Would the market drop lower still? 
Many experts who originally expected the 
market to establish a floor at the 450 level 
only to see it tumble another ten points 
thought that it might slip as far as 430 on 
the average before starting back up. Said 
Harry Comer, market analyst for Wall 
Street’s Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis: 
“Last week’s unloading was not yet the 
old-fashioned selling climax which paves 
the way for a subsequent rise.” 

Consumers & Profits. Yet the market 
slump did not seem to bear much rela- 
tionship to the economy as a whole. De- 
spite Wall Street’s bearishness, the U.S. 
consumer is buying more than ever. Es- 
timates of 1957 retail business as a whole 
put the totals at a record $200 billion, up 
$8.5 billion from 1956's peak. Construc- 
tion volume in September rose to $4.6 bil- 
lion, up 4% over a year earlier. And the 
first earnings reports for 1957's third quar- 
ter showed that companies were still mak- 
ing record profits. American Telephone & 
Telegraph and International Business Ma- 
chines both posted new highs, IBM with a 
nine-month net before taxes of $130 mil- 
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lion, some $25 million more than in 1956. 
Taking note of stock-market jitters, the 
staff of the congressional Joint Economic 
Committee advised businessmen not to be 
unduly concerned over recent stock price 
movements. “Such movements in the past 
have not proved to be good indicators of 
prospective business conditions.” 


RAILROADS 
Wreck at the Crossing 


After four years of knee-and-gouge le- 
gal battle with the U.S. long-haul trucking 
industry, 24 Eastern railroads emerged 
last week with a black eye that is likely 
to remain visible for some time. In Phil- 
adelphia, Federal District Judge Thomas 





Wide World 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S SYMES 
The court blew a whistle. 


J. Clary Jr. ruled that the railroads vio- 
lated the Sherman Antitrust Act by en- 
gaging in “one large, ever-growing con- 
spiracy” to destroy the competition of 
long-haul trucks. He awarded only nomi- 
nal damages of 18¢ each to 37 trucking 
companies, but said he would award ad- 
ditional damages plus attorneys’ fees and 
court costs to the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association. He invited the truck- 
ers to draw up an injunction for the court 
to issue to curb the rails’ anti-truck cam- 
paign, Wrote Judge Clary, in an acid 
200-page decision: “There is a strong 
possibility that the defendants are ready. 
willing and able to continue their cam- 
paign to destroy the good will of the 
long-haul trucking industry.” 

Pressure. The heart of the truckers’ 
case was an apparent effort by the rails to 
block interstate trucking in the heavily 
industrial Northeast by erecting a “Chi- 
nese wall” around Pennsylvania. The wall 
was Pennsylvania's 45,000-lb. limit on 


truck loads, second lowest in the U.S. and 
at least 13,000 lbs. under surrounding 
states. Though the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture in 1931 boosted the limit to 60,000 
Ibs.. Governor John Fine vetoed the bill 
largely because of pressure brought to 
bear by ostensibly grass-roots citizens’ 
organizations for tax reform and highway 
safety. The truckers had to wait until 
1955 before the limit was finally raised. 

Judge Clary found that many of the 
“voluntary” groups were actually “false 
fronts” bankrolled by the railroads’ pub- 
licist, Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc.. which 
got about $500,000 yearly from the roads. 
Said the judge: “Byoir quietly concealed 
from objective-minded public officials the 
fact that its entire campaign was a crea- 
ture of the railroads . . . for the purpose 
of hindering and destroying the trucking 
industry as a competitor. As a result of 
this campaign [truckers | were character- 
ized as lawbreakers, road-hoggers, com- 
pletely indifferent to the safety of others 
and moochers on the public through fai!- 
ure to pay their way.” Added Clary: “The 
chief device used is known as the Big Lie.” 

Propaganda. The Byoir agency's spe- 
cialty was to plant anti-truck articles 
which carried the bylines of top free-lance 
writers. Evidence was presented that 
Byoir helped write or research truc’s 
stories in Harper's and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The agency admitted paying 
$500 to the author of “The Giants That 
Wreck Our Highways.” which ran in Ev- 
erybody’s Digest; a film based on another 
Byoir-inspired article appearing in 1952 
went out to small-town theaters under 
the production banner of the “Farm Roads 
Foundation.” The film credits mention 
neither Byoir Associates. who wrote the 
script, nor the railroads, who anted up 
$60,000 of the production costs. 

Byoir admittedly paid the costs of news 
releases, sent out under the letterheads of 
the “Pennsylvania State Association of 
Township Supervisors” and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange, attacking the bill to 
raise the weight limit. Byoir edited anti- 
truck speeches for the P.S.A.T.S.’s secre- 
tary, claimed credit for working with the 
Grange “to set up a special program to 
contact senators in doubtful counties.” 

Counterattack. The truckers them- 
selves were not immune to back-alley 
tactics, Judge Clary noted that their pub- 
lic relations firm, Manhattan's Allied 
Public Relations Associates, Inc., “at- 
tempted in a limited degree to use the 
Byoir technique of phony organizations 
to attack the railroads.” But he added 
that “wiser heads” in the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association called a halt 
to the program. 

Hearing the decision, railroaders were 
stunned, announced grimly that they 
would appeal immediately. Said Pennsyl- 
vania President James M. Symes with 
white-lipped formality: “I am astonished. 
But until I have consulted with counsel, 
I shall reserve further comment.” 
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Packarp'’s Hawk 


AUTOS 
» Little Two 


he auto industry's Little Two this 
k brought out the new models that 
make them or break them in 1958— 
the Big Three rooted anxiously from 
sidelines. No automaker wants either 
‘rican Motors or Studebaker-Packard 
© under; it would inevitably lead to 
; of monopoly, and possible trouble 
| trustbusters. Of the two, American 
ors made the more drastic changes. 
ead of trying to compete with the 
ts all across the board. it hopes to 
a profit by concentrating on the two 
s where sales are climbing fastest: the 
medium price field and the small-car 
ket that foreign automakers have rap- 
opened up. 

sttons & Fins. In the small-car field, 
‘rican will bolster its successful line 
British-made Metropolitans 
ugh August: 8,354. up 78°% 
) by reviving the 


(sales 
from last 
economy-sized 


-IPROCAL TRADE will be ma- 
congressional battleground next 
‘when current laws expire. Protec- 
ists are gaining strength in Con- 
s; they will push hard to wipe out 
; under which President isen- 
er can lower many tariffs when- 
similar concessions are granted 
foreign countries. White House 
given notice that it will fight to 
> laws extended, though it may 
» to accept some changes. 


NKER BOOM will push U.S. ship- 
is to new peacetime record this 

despite cut-rate foreign compe- 
n, post-Suez shipping slump. Do- 
tic shipyards have 99 merchant 
els grossing 2,316,572 tons under 
struction or on order, v. 44 ships 
ling 729,660 tons at this time last 
. Of the total, 82 vessels (2,118,- 
tons) are tankers. 


SCTRONIC BRAINS are so ex- 
jive that businessmen will form 
ps to lease and operate giant com- 
rs. In first such move by private 
rprise, four fire insurance com- 
es—Springfield, Phoenix, Aetna, 
onal—formed independent SPAN 
‘tronic Data Processing Co. to 
e $1,300,000 (rental cost: roughly 
100 per month) IBM 705 computer. 
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In comes the snout; out goes the ego. 


(100-in. wheelbase) Rambler that was 
dropped in 1955. American will also face- 
lift its regular 108-in. Rambler, give it 
canted tailfins, a flat roofline, pushbutton 
transmission and a slight horsepower 
boost to 215 h.p. in the V-8 model, In the 
low-medium price bracket. American will 
produce a third, 117-in.-wheelbase Ram- 
bler Ambassador to replace its defunct 
Nash and Hudson, will give it racier lines 
than last year’s standard Rambler, and a 
bigger, 270-h.p. V-8 engine. List prices 
from $1,875 for the small Rambler (up 
$80) to $2.862 for the new Ambassador 
station wagon. 

Says American Motors President George 
Romney, who believes that his compact. 
“common-sense” Ramblers will find a niche 
for themselves among Detroit's ever- 
longer, ever-lower luxury models: “The 
automobile is no longer the means of 
satisfying the ego of the American, The 
consumer is turning to swimming pools 
and boats and trips to Europe and a lot 
of other things besides automobiles.” 


TIME CLOCK 


ANTITRUST BATTLE is boiling up 
over Procter & Gamble’s $30 million 
purchase of Clorox Chemical Co., big- 
gest U.S. seller of household liquid 
bleach. Federal Trade Commission 
says that purchase gives P. & G. 48% 
of liquid-bleach market (v. 16% for 
nearest competitor), charges that com- 
bination of two companies may “sub- 
stantially lessen competition” or “tend 
to create a monopoly” in home- 
laundry business. 


DRUG MERGER is in the works be- 
tween Bristol-Myers Co. (1956 sales: 


$89 million from Ipana, Bufferin, 
Mum, Vitalis, etc.) and family-held 
Grove Laboratories, Inc. (estimated 


sales: $10 million from Fitch, Bromo 
Quinine, Four-Way Cold Tablets). In 
secret talks, Bristol-Myers is offering 
cash and stock, figures deal would add 
25¢ to estimated 1957 per-share earn- 
ings of $4.15. 


NUCLEAR ELECTRICITY for rural 
co-ops will be slow in coming because 
of inflation. With costs zooming, 
American Machine & Foundry backed 
out of deal with AEC to construct re- 
actor for proposed rural co-op at Elk 
River, Minn., and Foster Wheeler 
Corp. withdrew offer to supply reactor 
for another co-op at Grand Rapids. 





RAMBLER'S REBEL 


Springs & Shovels. As for Studebaker- 
Packard, whose market share is only 1.1% 
this year, it will still compete model- 
for-model with Big Three. From the aus- 
tere, stripped-down Studebaker Scotsman 
($1.796) to the handsome, expensive (up 
to $12,000) Mercedes-Benz line that it 
distributes in the U.S., the cars show 
few mechanical or style changes. Most 
models are about 2 in. lower, offer a 
“luxury-level ride” incorporating variable 
coil springs that automatically adjust to 
road conditions. One new car: a Packard 
“Hawk” sports car to match Studeba- 
ker's Hawk series, with up to 275 h.p. 
and a low, shovel-snouted grille. Opti- 
mistically, President Harold Churchill 
predicts that the company will cruise 
into the black before year’s end. But 
after viewing the wide range of Cham- 
pions, Commanders, Hawks, Presidents 
and Packards, another automan wondered 
if S-P was still not trying to do too much. 
“It looks like a mighty few eggs in a lot 
of baskets.” 


RUHR STEELMEN will make their 
first big investment in Western Hemi- 
sphere ore resources. Group of 13 ore- 
short West German steel firms, includ- 
ing Krupp complex, will open negotia- 
tions this month with Canadian Jave- 
lin Ltd., which has huge iron and 
timber reserves in North. If deal goes 
through, Germans will put as much 
as $45 million into new 6,000,000-ton- 
a-year ore processing plant in south- 
ern Labrador. 


CHRYSLER CORP. will move as- 
sembly lines closer to markets to cut 
rising transport costs. No. 3 automaker 
will build 3,500-man plant about 20 
miles southwest of St. Louis, plans to 
have it operating in 1959 to replace 
two 30-year-old plants in Evansville, 
Ind. Shift gives Chrysler better na- 
tional spread; other major plants are 
in Delaware, Detroit, Los Angeles. 


AUTO-EXPORT LEAD goes back to 
Britain after West Germany held 
world’s top spot for two years. Britain 
came back fast this year after hard 
times in 1956, exported 196,000 cars 
from May through August, v. 178,000 
for West Germany, also topped West 
Germany's sales to U.S. drivers by 
eight-to-seven margin in heavy mid- 
summer selling period. 
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IRPORTS FOR THE JET AGE 


The U.S. Is Far from Ready 


ITH the jet air age expected to 

begin late next year, when the 
first 600-m.p.h, jet transports are de- 
livered to domestic airlines, few U.S. 
cities will be ready to handle either 
the big planes or the flood of new trav- 
elers riding in them. During the twelve 
months ending last March, air traffic 
at a dozen leading U.S. airports 
jumped 19%; with jets that can carry 
up to 140 passengers, v. go for the 
biggest piston-engine plane, traffic vol- 
ume will soon rise even faster. But 
most cities are still dragging their 
heels on airport-improvement plans. 
“Unless some of these people get busy 
and fast,” says one United Air Lines 
captain, “I can see the day when the 
sky will be full of planes all looking 
for a place to land.” 

The coming of the turbojet will 
multiply the problems of airports that 
are crowded, inconvenient and some- 
times dangerous even for today’s 
DC-7s. The jets will weigh 300,000 
Ibs. fully loaded, v. 150,000 Ibs. for 
the largest piston-engine airliner now 
in use, making most present runways 
too short for safety, and the hot 
breath of jet-engine exhausts will melt 
many runway and taxi-strip surfaces. 
Moreover, since six jetliners arriving 
close together will disembark as many 
passengers as an ocean liner, the pas- 
senger, baggage and ticketing jams of 
today will pale beside tomorrow's. 

° 

Aware of these facts, some U.S, cit- 
ies have not done too badly by their 
airports. Boston’s Logan International 
Airport has the longest main runway 
(10,022 ft.) of any commercial field in 
the U.S., no tall buildings on the hori- 
zon, well-compacted runways that can 
withstand almost any amount of 
pounding. It has a new approach 
lighting system for safe, sure landings 
in bad weather, and a big, decentral- 
ized terminal that minimizes the pas- 
sengers’ ground time, which many ex- 
perts say may be 25% of all air-travel 
time in the jet age. The Massachusetts 
legislature has also voted $18 million 
for new hangars and a freight terminal 
to make Logan even more efficient. 
Next month Dallas’ Love Field will 
open a $7,500,000 terminal building 
with facilities for 6,000,000 passengers 
annually (current volume: 3,000,000). 
The city has also built a 500,000-gal. 
underground fuel-storage system, and 
concrete taxi aprons and loading ramps 
thick enough for heavier jetliners than 
any yet designed. New York, Los 


Angeles and San Francisco also expect 
to be ready with long runways and big 
terminals. Though San Francisco’s new 
$14 million terminal is only three years 


old, the city’s voters have authorized 
another $25 million outlay over the 
next ten years for runway and terminal 
expansion to handle the 10 million 
passengers it expects by 1972. 

Opposed to such farsightedness, 
most cities have been slow to wake up 
to the jet age. Washington, D.C. has 
no commercial field adequate for large- 
volume jet traffic, and no prospect of 
one until the President recommends 
and Congress authorizes a new field, 
probably at nearby Burke, Va. Chi- 
cago’s tiny (1 sq. mi.) Midway Field 
was originally built for the canvas- 
covered planes of 1927; today it is 
the world’s busiest airport, and far 
behind the times. While Chicago has 
put $25 million into its new O'Hare 
Field, 15 miles from the Loop, few 
airlines are anxious to use it until bet- 
ter access-highways and other im- 
provements totaling $100 million are 
provided. 

. 

Kansas City, Mo. also started, and 
never quite finished, a jet-age airport. 
Three years ago the city acquired 
4,700 acres for a new $26 million jet- 
age airfield 16 miles from downtown, 
but ran out of money after spending 
$6,000,000. Denver's Stapleton Air- 
field is in even worse straits. Until 
recently its 10,005-ft. main runway 
was one of the nation’s best. But for 
jets, which lose thrust as the air thins 
at a much greater rate than prop 
planes, the city’s mile-high altitude 
has cut effective runway length by 
more than a third. Denver wants to 
build a new 11,500-ft. runway, but 
this job and other needed improve- 
ments will require $15.5 million, which 
the city says it cannot raise. Says a 
Trans World Airlines official: “Cities 
like this don’t realize how the jet age 
has overtaken them. They are not go- 
ing to be able to serve either the 
public that wants to ride jet planes 
or the lines that want to fly them.” 

The cities can expect some help 
from the U.S. Government. Congress 
recently authorized a four-year, $252 
million federal airport-aid program. 
Yet the whole sum could easily be 
spent on a few fields the size of New 
York’s Idlewild, where a $120 million 
terminal building is under construc- 
tion. For the bulk of their funds, the 
cities must depend on themselves. The 
alternative is poor service, or none at 
all, from the swift new jets. “Sure, it’s 
a problem,” says Delta Air Lines Pres- 
ident Collett Everman Woolman. “But 
this industry grew up solving prob- 
lems. It’s not a question whether you 
can afford jets. You just can’t afford 
not to have them.” 





GOVERNMENT 
No Case 


When the Swiss government tried to 
bring the U.S. before the United Nations 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague a fortnight ago, it hoped that the 
court would decide who owns General 
Aniline & Film Corp., the huge chemical 
firm that has been a bone of contention 
ever since World War II, when it was 
seized by the U.S. as enemy property 
(Tre, Oct. 14). The Swiss claim that the 
stock of the $163 million company right- 
fully belongs to Switzerland's Interhandel 
holding company, which ran General Ani- 
line before World War II. The U.S. insists 
that Interhandel was merely a front for 
Nazi Germany's I.G. Farben. 

Passing up the opportunity to set an 
example for the legal settlement of inter- 
national disputes, the U.S. last week re- 
fused to argue the case at The Hague— 
and thus all but ended Interhandel’s long 
struggle to regain the company. As a 
founder of the World Court, though never 
a defendant there, the U.S. exercised its 
treaty right to refuse trial in “matters 
essentially within domestic jurisdiction.” 
Unless the U.S. Supreme Court (which 
has already turned down one appeal by 
Interhandel and now has another to con- 
sider on a technical point) reverses its po- 
sition, the sale of rich (1956 sales: $133 
million) General Aniline by the Justice 
Department is assured in the near future. 


LABOR 


Kohler Loses a Round 

Ever since April 1954, when 2,800 Unit- 
ed Auto Workers walked out of Wiscon- 
sin’s Kohler Co, over a contract dispute, 
company and union have been in a bitter 
stalemate. During the strike, Kohler is 
operating its plumbing-fixture plant with 
about 2,000 non-union employees, whom 
it steadfastly promises to keep on the job 
even when the fight is settled. Just as 
firmly, the U.A.W. sets as its price for 
peace the promise that all the strikers will 
be rehired, and at one point it tried to 
organize a nationwide boycott of Kohler 
products. Last week, handing down a de- 
cision that may only draw the battle lines 
tighter in the longest major U.S. labor dis- 
pute, a National Labor Relations Board 
examiner upheld the union and charged 
Kohler with unfair labor practices. 

Examiner George A. Downing ruled that 
Kohler must take back strikers whose jobs 
were not filled by June 1, 1954—even if it 
has to lay off non-union employees to make 
room for them. Under the Taft-Hartley 
Law, a company cannot dismiss workers 
who strike against unfair labor practices. 
On June 1, 1954, said Downing. Kohler be- 
gan defying that provision; it raised non- 
strikers’ pay without consulting the U.A.W., 
later fired 143 strikers and refused to 
bargain with the union over the dismissals. 

Downing made two exceptions to his 
rehiring decision: Kohler need not take 
back 13 members of the union's strike 
committee, fired for leading mass picket- 
ing (illegal under Taft-Hartley), and it 
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control at one point in the plant.” 


“Television enables the men in the Control Center 
of the Weston Power Plant to check on the fire and 
water levels inside the boiler. See the screens at the 
top of this picture. Mr. M. H. Montross, Division 
Manager, showed me this TV system at the 
plant of the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation. 
It's one of the imaginative devices that keep all 
operations under constant scrutiny and immediate 


new 


“Feeding the ducks was the big event of the | 


Wausau visit for Michael and ‘Teresa, the two 


youngest of our five children. ‘Red’ Liljequist of 


the Lake Wausau Sportsman’s Club took us to 
Picnic Island... ‘talked duck’... and a whole 
flock came scooting to where we stood. Everyone 
in Wausau seems interested in the wild mallards 
that nest in this vicinity. Members of the Sports- 
man’s Club contribute to the feeding fund and 
Wausau children—Junior Game Wardens, they're 
called—see that the ducks are fed and protected.” 





" URING our vacation, my family and 

I visited Wausau. It’s a beautiful 
place, a city of pleasant homes and pleas- 
ant streets... with a nearby lake, two 
rivers, and even a mountain. Yes, there’s 
plenty to see in Wausau—everything is 
interesting and some things are truly 
unusual. For one thing, there’s a com- 
munity spirit that is unique. It’s warm, 
friendly, helpful. It’s sincere. And it’s 
strong—so strong in fact, that it has in- 
spired a business philosophy that busi- 
nessmen everywhere recognize as the 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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TV keeps an eye on the fire... 


Everybody watches out for the ducks 


‘Wausau Way’ of working. That’s the 
way Employers Mutuals people work 

at their home office in Wausau and at all 
their offices throughout the country. 
The ‘Wausau Way’—having your heart 
in your work. That's how they’ ve gotten 
the reputation for being ‘good people to 


do business with’. 





Employers Mutuals appreciates Mr. Hag- 
gerty’s visit to Wausau and his interest 
in our city and our way of doing business. 





ausau Story 


by P. E. HAGGERTY, Executive Vice President, Texas Instruments Incorporated, Dallas, Texas 


We write all lines of fire and casualty in- 
surance. We are one of the largest in the 
field of workmen's compensation. 





And the opportunities continue to grow! 
That’s why we need more people to work 
with us—especially in our sales depart- 
ment. If you know someone who would be 
interested in joining Employers Mutuals’ 
nation-wide sales organization, have him 
write to us. His inquiry will receive prompt 
and personal attention. Write to: C. E. 
Smith, Sales Manager, Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Good. people to da 
Gord pop t 
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i ] et th ~ does not have to reinstate 30 other work- 
n any an ey reign supreme eee ers fired for serious strike misconduct. 
= Sa = Kohler will appeal the ruling to the full 
ee > i ; aa = NLRB. The company argued that some 
Bie i of the discharged workers were only tem- 
porary employees, working on Govern- 
ment contracts, who were laid off when 
the contracts were terminated. As for the 
wage raise, said Kohler, it was offered to 
the union and turned down before the 
| strike, If the board rejects the appeal, 
Kohler will have to open some of its 
books to the U.A.W. and resume peace 
talks on the union’s terms, 


SELLING 
Into the Orbit 


No one heard the beeps of the Soviet 
Sputnik more clearly last week than U.S. 
toymakers, who lost no time blasting off 
on an 18.000-m.p.h. orbit all their own. 
Looking ahead to Christmas, the toymen 
were already well-stocked with an arse- 
nal of celestial hardware. They quickly 
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YEARS 
OLD 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED 
BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





friendly 
| | WSCOURT service < 
SPR ref ; in European skies IpeAL Toy’s “SATELLITE LAUNCHER” 


4 “ Beep-a-bye baby. 


Fly BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 1.08 2p 4 scr is 


stuff. “The second I heard about the 
@ y Russian satellite,” said one somber-voiced 
pee 2 / BEA is largest airline operating toyman, “I knew we had to move fast.” 
we ; F within Europe. Big mail-order houses and retailers ev- 
. ; erywhere happily hurled themselves into 
space. Advertising a $5.89 telescope in its 
new winter catalogue, Montgomery Ward 
urged: “Be an earth satellite observer.” 
Spiegel’s rocketed away with a “Super 
Satellite Station” for $3.98. Sears, Roe- 
BEA carries more passengers than any buck had a $6.37 “Radar Rocket Can- 
other airline within Europe. non,” along with dozens of other fearsome 
armaments. and practically everyone 
wanted Tigrett Industries’ $20 “Golden 
Sonic,” a flying rocket ship powered only 
BEA pleases all passengers with its by a high-pitched whistle. 


friendly service . . . consistently. But nobody—not even Gimbels—could 

: : quite match the Sputnik sense of Man- 

hattan’s Macy's, where space sales were 

up 1.000%; within a week. Rushed to the 

. store by cargo planes and taxicabs, some 

—most Americans do 10.000 satellite balloons. ray guns and 

missile trackers were crammed into a new 

display area manned by perspiring sales- 

men in space suits and helmets. Pervading 

BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS all was a real-live recording of the Red 
General Sales Agents in U.S.A., Canada, Sputnik’s throaty beeps. 


Central and S. America: British Overseas | x = 
Airways Corporation. As for the manufacturers, Manhattan's 
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BEA operates Europe’s largest 
Viscount fleet. 


BEA first with Viscount 800 service. 
BEA flies to over 70 European cities. 


BEA Viscounts serve every country in 
Western Europe. 
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The Olivetti Tetractys is probably the most remarkable achievement 


in desk calculators in the last fifty years ........ 








olivetti 





_...and since no business calculation is complete until it’s on paper, 


the Tetractys, like all Olivetti figurework machines, prints a 
record of all computations. 


Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 








“ 

¥ Ideal Toy Corp. thundered into round- 
% bl . . 

_ the-clock production with a sleek new 
$4.98 “Satellite Launcher,” complete with 
rotating radar tracking station, which can 
fire four plastic disks 75 ft. into space. 
_ Another gadget: a $7.98 “Sky Sweeper 
Truck.” which beams searchlight silhou- 
ettes of jet planes against a wall, shoots 
them down with two “Nike” rockets. In 
seven days Ideal shipped out 100,000 Sat- 
ellite Launchers, another 50,000 Sky 
Sweeper trucks. “This may be a propagan- 
da blow to the U.S..” cried an Ideal 
executive. “But for us—boy, oh, boy.” 
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Growing Glut 

The U.S. oil industry was caught last 
week in a pinch that had the oilmen howl- 
ing for relief. Instead of the usual 4%%-5% 
annual increase in domestic oil demand. 
consumption has edged up only 1%, push- 
ing surplus stocks of petroleum products 


———, hl. 


alter Bennett 
IMporT ADMINISTRATOR CARSON 
Too well-oiled. 


to 723-9 million bbl. by the end of Septem- 
ber, nearly 43 million bbl. more than dur- 
ing the same period last year. Oilmen 
everywhere cut back exploration for new 
wells, and prices slumped sharply. With 
more oil than it can sell, Ohio Oil Co. 
shaved its bids for new supplies of Wyo- 
ming heavy crude by 8¢ per bbl. and 
Indiana Standard cut its price to Arkansas 
producers by 1o¢ per bbl. At consumer 
levels a rash of price wars from New 
Orleans to New Jersey cut service station 
prices as low as 14.9¢ per gal. before taxes. 

To some oilmen, mainly the big import- 
ers, the growing glut is a result of domestic 
overproduction during the Suez crisis. They 
argue for drastic cutbacks in U.S. produc- 
tion. But in many oil states, which depend 
on oil for more than 10% of their tax 
revenues, output has already hit rock 
bottom. In Texas, which supplies 42% 
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of all U.S. oil, October output was limited 


to twelve days, lowest allowable since | 


1939. Louisiana wells are producing at his- 
tory’s lowest rate, while Oklahoma is so 
pressed that it went to court last week 
with a $soo million suit against Gulf Oil 
Corp., charging that the company cut its 
purchases of Oklahoma crude to 80%, of 
allowables without asking for necessary 
“exemptions” from its buying agreements. 

To solve the problem, the U.S. Govern- 
ment stepped in last week with more of 
the same distasteful medicine it has been 
pressuring the industry to swallow for 
months. Instead of cutting domestic pro- 
duction, it will insist that major oil com- 
panies chop back their imports of cheaper 
foreign oil under a “voluntary” 10% re- 
duction program (Time, Sept. 30). Hav- 
ing already rejected appeals by three com- 
panies (Tidewater, Indiana Standard Oil, 
Ohio Standard) for sizable boosts in their 
import quotas, Navy Captain Matthew V. 
Carson Jr., administrator of the program, 
also turned down Eastern States Petroleum 
Co. and Sinclair Oil Co., even though Sin- 
clair argues that it will mean costly cut- 


backs in its ambitious plans to sell Vene- | 


zuelan crude oil. 

So far only Sinclair and Indiana Stand- 
ard have publicly conceded that the ruling 
leaves the major companies little choice 
but to go along. Yet the importers know 
that if they refuse the voluntary cutbacks, 
they face mandatory controls by the Gov- 
ernment, may even come up against leg- 
islation in Congress to reduce imports. 
Though only ten of the 22 curbed import- 
ers say that they can meet their quotas by 
January, their imports are slowly inching 
down, will average 849,300 bbl. daily by 
December, not too far from the Govern- 
ment’s goal of 755.700 bbl. daily for the 
year ending next June 30. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Comeback of the Pound 


For the first time in eight months 
Britain's pound was able to look the U.S. 
dollar in the eye last week. In London, 
Zurich, New York, Tokyo, wherever mon- 
ey is exchanged, the pound fetched its 
full par value of $2.80, halting the heavy 
drain on Britain's gold and dollar reserves 
and all talk of imminent devaluation. The 
renewed confidence in the pound was the 
result of a tough new policy of boosting 
Britain’s bank rate from 5% to 7%, thus 
tightening up the money supply to curb 
runaway home-front inflation. 

Within days, traders on world money 
markets, who had been selling pounds 
hoping to buy back at lower rates later 
on, reversed their course. Instead of being 
forced to step in with precious dollars to 
support the pound, the Bank of England, 
whose reserves were cut by some $500 


million in August and September, was able | 
to sell pounds for dollars and recoup some | 


of its losses. Yet no one knew better than 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Peter 
Thorneycroft that the fight to maintain 
Britain’s currency will not be won over- 
night. Said he: “We recognize that this is 





ALLS WELL 
THAl 
NOS Wel 


Proverbs always have endless num- 
bers of applications. That’s why 
they're proverbs. You might be sur- 
prised at how many of them apply 
to investing. For example: 




































Q. When is a good time to start 
investing? A, Never put off till 
tomorrow what you can do today. 

Q. Why is it a good idea to in- 
vest? A, As you sow, so shall you 
reap. 

QO. But what if 1 don't have 
much money to invest? A, Tall 
oaks from little acorns grow. 


Q. Are all stocks good invest- 
ments? A, All that glisters is not 
gold. 

O. Then bow am I to decide 
where to invest my money? A. 
Look before you leap. 

Q. Is it better to look for my- 
self or to get some help? A. Two 
heads are better than one. 

QO. Where can I get investment 
help? A. There’s no proverb that 
covers this one, but you can al- 
ways turn to — 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & BEANE 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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The thousands upon thousands who 
discovered Old Bushmills Irish Coffee 
(initiating one of the profound love 
affairs of recent years)—began recog- 
nizing that the irresistible flavor-char- 
acteristic was a delight in-and-for itself 
..agreat whiskey with an easy, lovely 
flavor ..a triumph of Irish taste .. the 
gay, unique and taste-satisfying genius 
of one of the world’s great whiskeys. 





We offer you the secret of consummate 
whiskey—Old Bushmills’ lovely flavor 
—in the many ways the recent dis- 
coverers in the New World are enjoy- 
ing it—On-the-Rocks, Highball, Irish 
Coffee, Bushmills ’n Bitters. Whichever 
way you begin this experience in dis- 
cernibly greater enjoyment, you will 
find the necessary ingredient, grand Old 
Bushmills, anywhere in the world. 


OLD BUSHMILLS 


Irish Whiskey 


IMPORTED FROM 
THE WORLD'S OLDEST DISTILLERY 


86 PROOF. 100% BLENDED IRISH WHISKIES. 
QUALITY IMPORTERS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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a long, stiff haul. Our policy is to halt the | 
increase in the supply of money. In years 
ahead, it will be harder to earn profits 
under this policy. It will be harder to get 
increases—they will need to be 
earned. But the profits and wages will be 
paid in honest pounds, 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


© John W. McGovern, 62. moved up 
from executive vice president to president 
of U.S. Rubber Co., No. 3 in the industry 
(behind Goodyear and Firestone, with 
sales of million), replacing 
H. E. Humphreys Jr.. 56, who will keep 
his other position as chairman and chief 
executive. Philadelphia-born President Mc- 
Govern never got to college, instead took 
a two-year course in accounting before 
starting in with U.S. Rubber as an 
countant in 1920. Working up the ranks, 

he was control manager of the tire division 

by 1933. His big jump came in 1941, 

when he rapidly organized U.S. Rubber’s 

first venture into the munitions business, 

bossed a division that turned out World 

War II explosives, 20-mm. and 4o-mm. 

shells. With President McGovern just 

three years from mandatory retirement, 

U.S. Rubber also tapped two leading can- 

didates to succeed him: Vice President 

Eugene A. Luxenberger, 54, who started 

as a teen-age production hand 36 years 

ago, will now take over the newly created 

post of group vice president for the tire, 

mechanical goods, footwear and general- 

products divisions; Vice President George 

R. Vila, 48. a Wesleyan-trained chemist 

‘ who helped pioneer the develop- 

ment of synthetic rubber, will now be- 

come U.S. Rubber’s group vice president 

for subsidiaries and the important chem- 

ical, textile, international and planta- 

tion divisions. 

@ Sidney Albert, 50, the fast-talking 

financial juggler who took over ill-starred 

Bellanca Corp. less than three years ago, 

quit as president in the midst of a Se- 

curities and Exchange Commission inves- | 
tigation of the company’s financial reports. 


wage 
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Irading his family’s rubber-machinery 
business for control of Bellanca, Albert 
went on a_stock-swapping spree that 


aircraft parts-maker 
of 7o firms, and helped 


turned the small 


into a grab bag 


push its stock from $4.37 a share to 
$30.50 a share within a few months 
(Time, June 25, 1956). The stock plum- 


meted last year to $1.75 2 share because 
of the overexpansion, has since been sus- 
pended from trading on the American 
Stock Exchange: Bellanca subsidiaries 
folded or were sold, and Sid Albert him- 
self lost about 0,000 in the crash. 
The man who will pick up the pieces 
Bellanca Vice President Arthur K, Roth- 


$8.00 


schild. 40, a former Internal Revenue 
Service agent, who joined Albert's fam- 
ily business in Akron in 1949, went 
over to Bellanca Corp. in 1955 as treas- 
urer and director. Rothschild will now 
try to salvage a company that has been 


reduced to a small machinery rebuilding 
firm with 100 employees. 





WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





COMPONENTS FOR MODERN 
CONTROL PANELS AND BETTER 
MACHINE PERFORMANCE 


Leading control panel designers have 
standardized on C-H components for 
simplified-compact control panel de- 
signs. Regardless of control function 
there is a dependable Cutler-Hammer 
Component for the job... convertible 
multi-circuit relays, contactors and 
starters; accurate overload relays, 
timers, pressure and limit switches; 
special control-duty transformers; 
world’s smallest oil-tight heavy duty 
pushbuttons, indicating lights and 
selector switches; plus the finest elec- 
trical interlocks, fuse receivers, terminal 
boards, brakes, solenoids, disconnect 
switches with self aligning handles. A 
quality machine requires quality con- 
trol. ..Cutler-Hammer Control. For 
complete information write on your 
company letterhead for the ‘‘Panel 
Builders Handbook"’ Pub. EE-120. 
CUTLER-HAMMER Ine., 1308 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





CUTLER-HAMMER 


TMI CERES | 
== MOTOR CONTROL == 






Why is Hollywood investing 
$15,000,000 in one young actor who 
was virtually unknown two years ago? 
Hollywood's Wonder Boy, in October 
McCall's, sheds new light on the high 
cost of movie stars. 


Call 
cy 
McCalls 
The magazine of Togetherness, 


THE HOTEL OF THE AMERICAS 


qAmerica na 


BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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Another bumper crop of grain goes 
to market via Great Northern 


Giant combines sweeping tandem fashion across grain fields that stretch 
as far as the eye can see have reaped another successful crop 
across the northern tier of states. Country elevators are packed with 
wheat, rye, oats and barley. Now it’s our job to pick up this 
golden bounty and transport it to terminal storage facilities, to mills, 
to ports. Great Northern knows how to handle this and many 
difficult transportation jobs. For information on progressive, modern 
rail transportation, write W. E. Nicholson, General Freight Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 














Apples are ripe in Washington! 


—and Great Northern will 


get them to you fast, fresh 
This year’s crop of those big, 
Washington Delicious apples 
is on its way to you in Great 
Northern refrigerator cars. 
Look for these fine apples at 
your food store soon. For in- 
formation on commercial and 
industrial opportunities in 
this northern land of plenty, 
write E, N. Duncan, Director, 
Industrial and Agricultural 
Development, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Travel Executive-style on the Incomparable Empire Builder 
every day, each way, between Chicago and Seattle-Portland 
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New plant 
in New Jersey ? 


Of course you will need the complete banking services 


that only one of America’s 100 largest banks can offer. 


But, beyond this you’ll want the guidance and advice 


of an institution with intimate knowledge of New 


Jersey, its people, its economy, and its government. 
The National State Bank of Newark offers all this 
through its 18 banking offices with resources of over 


$300,000,000, 


Why wait until after you locate in New Jersey? We'll 


gladly have a representative call on you now, if you will 


just write our Business Development Department. 


The 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


2 


FOUNDE 


OF NEWARK 


810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Hw. - handsome 
CABINET KITCHEN 


refrigerator * stove + freezer + sink 


only 29” wide 





Perfect for offices, 
patios, recreation rooms, motels and 
apartments. Combines refrigerator, 
stove, freezer and sink — also 
available with oven. Natural wood 
and white finishes. 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS TO 
GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


Dept. C-8 4542 E. Dunham St. 
Los Angeles 23, California 


General Chef “ino Stree 


AND SERVICE 
100 





Corporation 





$1,750,000 


LATE-MODEL CONSTRUCTION 
AND CONCRETE EQUIPMENT 


AUCTION SALE 


For: Smalley Construction Co. 


NOV. 14-15-16 


Thurs., Fri., Sat....9 A. M. Daily 


DAYTON, OHIO 


1 Mile South Municipal Airport 


71 Crawler Tractors, Mostly Cat D9s, D8s, 
D7s, Dés & HT4s, Also A-Cs & Int'ls @=e 16 
Euclid Bottom & End Dumps @=« 22 Cat 
12 & Adams 660 Motor Graders ee 24 
Motor Scrapers, (8) Cat DW-2is, (4) L-W 
D Roadsters, (5) Euclid 7-Ss, Others ee 
29 Cranes, Shovels, Backhoes incl Lorain 
MC-424, 1957, 25-Ton Moto Crane and 
Lima 1601, 1957, 414 Yard Shovel ee 
Tournadozers @=—@ Tournatractors eo 
Gradalls eo Rollers e@ Trucks, Trailers, 
Jeeps @—e Over $500,000 Late Model 
Blaw-Knox & Koehring Concrete Equip 
@e Hundreds of Other Late Model Items 


Most Equipment Purchased 
NEW During Last 24 Months 
NO MINIMUM PRICES—NO RESERVES 


Detailed Catalogs Sent Upon Request 
AMERICA’S LEADING EQUIPMENT AUCTIONEERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 









































MILESTONES 





Born. To Jerry Lewis, 31, raucous 
movie and TV comedian, and Patti Pal- 
mer Lewis, 32: a fourth son, fourth child; 
in Santa Monica, Calif. Name: Christo- 
pher Joseph. Weight: 7 lbs. 3 oz. 


Born. To Robert Bruce Mathias, 26, 
two-time Olympic decathlon winner (°48, 
’s2), all-round athlete turned Hollywood 
actor, and Melba Wiser Mathias, 26, his 
former classmate: a second daughter, sec- 
ond child; in Los Angeles. Name: Megan 
Louise. Weight: 6 Ibs. 94 oz. 
mum- 
Cine- 


Married. Marlon Brando, 33, 
bling cinemactor; and India-born 
mactress Anna Kashfi (real name: Johan- 
na O'Callaghan), 23; both for the first 
time; in Eagle Rock, Calif. (see PEOPLE). 


Married. Annette Dionne, 23, most 
vivacious of the Canadian quintuplets 
the first to wed; and Germain Allard 


24, a finance-company agent; in Montreal. 


Married. Stirling Moss, 28, lean, daring 
auto-racing ace, first Englishman to win 
Italy’s Mille Miglia; and Katherine Mol- 
son, 22, millionheiress daughter of Mont- 
real Brewer F. S. Molson; in London. 


Married. Princess Shahnaz, 17, green- 
eyed daughter and only child of Iran's 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi (by his 
first wife, Egypt's Princess Fawzia, sister 
of ex-King Farouk); and Ardashir Zahedi 
28, U.S.-educated agricultural 
son of ex-Premier Fazlollah Zahedi (who 
helped to out weepy Mohammed 
Mossadegh in 1953 and was later himself 
edged out on charges of corruption); in 
leheran’s Royal Palace. 


engineer 


boot 


Died. Carlos Llamas Romulo, 32, 
Georgetown University-educated Manila 
lawyer World War II hero, eldest son of 


General Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
Ambassador to the U.S. and delegate to 
the U.N.; ina plane crash south of Manila. 


Died. William Clark, 66, tall, wealthy 
(Clark thread fortune heir), cantankerous 
former judge on the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, who left the bench to serve 
as a lieutenant colonel in World War II 
returned to find his seat filled, sued claim- 
ing the G.I. Bill guaranteed him his job 
(he lost); of attack; in Nuwara 
Eliya n. Harvardman (‘11) Clark 
first gained fame in 1930 by ruling that 
the 18th (prohibition) Amendment 
invalid, a decision unanimously reversed 
by the Supreme Court. 


a heart 





Ceyl 





was 


Died. Jekuthiel Ginsburg, 68, gentle, 
absent-minded Polish-Jewish emigré pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Yeshiva Univer- 
founder (1932) and editor of the 
quarterly VWuthematica, onetime 
child prodigy (he tutored university stu- 
dents when he was 16), author (Numbers 
and Numerals); of a attack; in 
Manhattan. 


sity, 
Scripta 
cripta 


heart 
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In the time it takes to smoke a cigarette... 


Pic GC 





Let us show you the world’s finest office typewriter 
with the world’s finest features! 










Clean, sleek and modern, 
faultless in performance. 
Each and every distinctive 
Smith-Corona feature brings 
you the finest correspon- 
dence . . . faster and easier. 
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Made for typists by typewriter experts, the Smith-Corona Eighty-Eight reflects 
fully the 65 years of experience which have gone into its development. Call 


your local Smith-Corona representative for a short, dramatic demonstration. 


Smith-Corona’s exclusive 
Page Gage tells you at a 
glance exactly how far you 
are from the bottom of 
your typed page. Saves you 
money and saves you time. 





you ned error control. 
you need error control, 


Half Spacing, the easiest, 
simplest method of error 
control, permits the addi- 
tion or deletion of a letter 
in a word, and eliminates 
the need for total re-typing. 


Liveliest touch on the mar- 
ket, Smith-Corona's exclu- 
sive Response-O-Matic Ac- 
tion can accommodate the 
needs of any typist. Result: 
faster, easier, tireless typing. 


SMITH-CORONA 88& 








WORD TRAVELS FAST 


“IT'S FABULOUS” 











Drum talk or sign language, wire- 
less or word-of-mouth ... the AIRES 
| is acclaimed the world's best 35mm 
value. You'll agree 
when you com- 
pare the fea- 
tures and the 

price! 


~ 1.9 LENS 


*99”™ 


Available at camera dealers everywhere. 
For literature, write Dept. TA 710 








Look through the AIRES’ brilliant 
new “trimming” type combined view- 
finder-rangefinder that makes it a cinch 
to shoot fast-moving objects, even if you 
wear eye-glasses. Notice the new LVS 
1/500 sec. shutter . the rapid film re- 
wind handle . .. the automatic range- 
finder focusing down to less than 2 feet 

. the fast 6-element f:1.9 45mm lens 
that can even take pictures indoors with- 
out flash. See all the features that make 
the AIRES such . wonderful value at 
only $99.50, Case $12.50. 


KalimarInc. 
1909 S$. Kingshighway” ~$t: Louis 10, Missouri 
In USA: Ave! lec., Chicago 14. Dallas 2, Minneapolis 16, 
Wew York, Pittsburgh 13, St. Louis 10 


In Canada: Shriro (Caneda) Ltd.. 400 Ontario St. W., Montreal 
In Hawaii: Movie Supply of Hawaii, Ltd. 1354 Kapiolani, Honolele 


modern heating 
for 


and industry 


business 


Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 
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iy QSUNIT HEATERS 


Reznor Mfg. Co., 81 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
My Man Godfrey (Universal). Farce 


like soufilé, can’t be warmed over. Back 
in 1936, when this piece of fluff came hot 
from Hollywood, it was crisp and light 
with the most expensive ingredients (Wil- 
and Carole Lombard). But a 
couple of decades have somehow taken 
the puff out of the stuff. At second serving 
it looks. as the French say of second serv- 
a little senile. 

The new plot is much the same as the 
old. A rich young girl (June Allyson) col- 
lects a dockside derelict (David Niven) 
takes a liking to the fellow, and offers him 
i job as the family butler. To everybody's 





ings. 





Attyson & NIVEN 
he 3 uff e 


enile. 
surprise, he buttles superbly, bottles sel- 
dom, and battles tirelessly for the best in- 
terests of his emplovers—a group of peo- 


ple about as easy to live with as a family 

of full-grown crocodiles. In the end, of 
} . -odiles @ 

course, the butler has the crocodiles eat- 


ing out of his hand, and in the final 
frame the charming little beast who found 
him snaps him up in marriage. 

It’s an amusing situation—so why isn’t 
it a more amusing picture? Allyson and 
Niven can hardly be expected to fill the 
bill with anything like the inspired inani- 
which Lombard and Powell 


ties ot were 
capable. But the real fault seems to lie 
with Director Henry Koster. who appar- 
ently has not learned that even a good 


joke can be spoiled by bad timing. 


Perri (Buena Vista) is a squirrel who 
presumably, was walking along the main 
stem one day, minding her own business, 
when along came a fellow from the Walt 
Disney studios and asked her how she 
would like in pictures—not In any 
old cartoon, but in a brand-new sort of 


to be 
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Trails to greater sales 


Don’t think for a minute that we're going to list all those items. We'll be happy 
if you turn this page with but one thought — that A-C polyethylenes improve 
products (and sales). 

You can use these polyethylenes in industrial products like paints, elec- 
tronic parts, dairy cartons. Also in inks and polishes, board and paper coatings. 
They're good in consumer products, too — plastic films, bags, molded toys 
and housewares, food wraps . . . but we promised not to list them all, so 
we'll stop now. 

We would like to remind you, however, that A-C polyethylene is another 
8rowth product from our laboratories. Allied turns out 3,000 products in all 
— most so well known they’re standards in the field, some so new we aren't 
reddy to talk about them. Naturally we don’t expect you'll be interested in all 
Of them. But some of these chemicals and plastics might improve your product. 
A-C is an Allied Chemical trademark 
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WILLIAM PITT on curtailing freedom (Speech, House of Commons, 1783) 





artist; Robert Cato 





thing called “a true-life fantasy.” Assum- 
ing that her squeals were intended to sig- 
nify delight, the fellow promptly popped 
her into a crate, and away she went bounc- 
ing to fame and misfortune. 

They gave her the big buildup. In the 
first days of shooting she was photo- 
graphed—in Technicolor, of course—peep- 
ing through the autumn foliage, splashing 
in her swimming pool, lounging in her 
penthouse, peeking roguishly from under- 
neath the rumpled bedclothes. No doubt 
remembering the animated vermin that 
made such a popular success as Cinderella’s 
coachman, Producer Disney surrounded 
her with plenty of cute little “real-life” 
mice. He also plumped up the supporting 
cast with the famous bunny brigade, the 





Movie STar 
3 squirrel could ask. 


Everythin 


Disney equivalent of Mack Sennett’s bath- 
ing beauties, and added to that the well- 
known family of skunks. He even permit- 
ted Bambi to make a guest appearance in 
the picture—anyway, when a young buck 
appears, that’s who the narrator says he is. 

The musical score of the film is every- 
thing a squirrel could ask for. When the 
animals sleep, a choir of angels breathes 
over them what sounds almost exactly like 
Brahms’s Lullaby but turns out to be an 
original composition by George Bruns, the 
man who wrote Davy Crockett. When 
Perri sleeps, she dreams in a combination 
of live and animated effects, just like 
other movie stars, and the dream figures 
engage in the usual elaborate ballet— 
though of course they are not people, but 
dear little bunnies. Producer Disney has 
even provided Perri with a love interest: a 
bushy-tailed charmer named Porro. As 
Porro chatters away at Perri in squirrel 
language, Narrator Winston Hibler trans- 
lates the scene in a voice so warm and soft 
that children in the audience may almost 
mistake it for Perri’s own. “To every crea- 
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Qn every incustrial horizon, 
Johns-Manville insulations are at work 
. controlling heat and cold from 

300F below zero to 3000F above. 


How Johns-Manville insulations 
have the price tag of 


most everything you buy! 


It takes heat (or cold) to produce prac- 
tically everything you'll ever use—from 
food and appliances to gasoline and elec- 
tricity . . . from your car to the tools and 
equipment of your business. All these are pro- 
duced more efficiently, more economically by 
industry whenever Johns- Manville insulations 
are used to control heat and cold. 

J-M provides a whole family of insula- 
tions. Many contain asbestos fibre from 


Johns-Manville’s own mines. All are devel- 
oped by J-M research scientists and pro- 
duction experts with skills acquired through 
years of experience, And in the field, J-M 
engineers and insulation contractors work 
hand in hand to assure correct application. 

This mine-to-application service has made 
Johns-Manville the most respected name in 
insulations. For information, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. T-2, Box 14, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
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These other Johns-Manville products last longer, 
serve you better, because they're made with 






Asbestos is truly nature’s 
magic mineral. Impervious to 
fire and weather, immune to 
rust, rot and decay, fine as 
silk yet strong as steel wire, 
it is the most useful mineral 
fibre known. 


mee Modern exteriors at low cost 
—large sheets of Asbestos Flex- 
board® in panel construction pro- 
vide attractive fireproof, weather- 
proof sidewalls. 





Protects community health — 
Transite® Pipe keeps water pure 
and rust-free . . . delivered at 
minimum tax dollars. 





Safeguards electrical equipment 
—Quinterra® Electrical Insulation 
withstands heat, prolongs life of 


transformers, motors, other 
apparatus. 
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Protect bearings everywhere — 
J-M Clipper® Seals keep oil in, 
dirt out of bearings in practically 
every type of mechanism. 





And Johns-Manville also makes 
many products from other raw materials 


Tape for 101 uses —Dutch Brand® 
tapes improve electrical work . . . 
speed and simplify many jobs in 
homes, shops, factories. 





Makes foods sparkle — 
Celite® filter powders, made 
from diatomaceous earth, give 
many foods and beverages their 
appetizing sparkle. 





OH NS-MANVILLE 


To learn more about these and other Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Products, write Johns-Manville, 


»RODUCTS Department T-2, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 





ture,” he gently explains, ‘‘comes the time 
of together ... Perri understands . . . her 
moment of fulfillment is at hand.” 

The commentary to a Disney film is 
always a literary experience. What puts 
this narration in a class by itself is that it 
is written, by Narrator Winston Hibler 
and Co-Director Ralph Wright, in verse 
for the most part—what might be -alled 
squirrelerel. Sample: 


This is the perfect plan that nature 
has contrived: 

Some must die that others may 
survive . 

[ But | many live to run away, 

And death can wait for another day. 


It is on this cheery note that Perri is 
introduced to the hard facts a squirrel is 
up against in the world of Walt Disney. 
She is mauled by a goshawk, ripped up by 
a weasel, and almost torn to pieces by a 
marten—a lean and eager individual with 
a bright red tongue that lolls out in an un- 
pleasant way. A forest fire burns down her 
house, and she winds up in the middle of 
a beaver pond, riding on the back of a 
bobcat. On top of all this, Perri will prob- 
ably not get much sympathy from the 
critics, But it will be a crying shame if she 
and her helpless colleagues don't get some 
vigorous sympathy from the A.S.P.C.A. 


Current & CHoice 


A Visit with Pablo Casals. A great 
cellist fills the screen with the tranquil 
luminosity of a mature art (Time, Oct. 7). 

The Pajama Game. The bouncy, bawdy 
musical about congenial labor-management 
strife in a Dubuque nightwear factory; 
with John Raitt and Doris Day (Time, 
Sept. 9). 

The Last Bridge. Europe's high-powered 
Maria Schell, as a German doctor torn 
between Hitler's legions, to which she be- 
longs, and Tito’s partisans, who impress 
her into their service (Tite, Sept. 2). 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? Frank 
Tashlin's spoof of Manhattan’s television- 
advertising industry; with Tony Randall 
as Rock, Jayne Mansfield as herself (Time, 
Aug. 19). 

A Hatful of Rain. Horror in a humdrum 
living room; with the wifely love of Eva 
Marie Saint pitted against the dope addic- 
tion of Don Murray (Tre, Aug. 5). 

Fire Down Below. Lust. betrayal and 
revenge in the Caribbean—all sharply ob- 
served by Scriptwriter Irwin Shaw; with 
Robert Mitchum, Rita Hayworth, Jack 
Lemmon (Trae, July 22). 

Sweet Smell of Success. The rat-rat- 
tattling of a megalomaniac Broadway col- 
umnist and his fawning hatchetman; with 
Burt Lancaster and Tony Curtis cracking 
whiplash dialogue (Time, June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. An enthralling bat- 
tle of minds in which the right to trial 
(and error) by jury is cleverly cross- 
examined by Scriptwriter Reginald Rose 
and Actor Henry Fonda (Time, April 29). 

The Strange One. From Calder Willing- 
ham’s novel (End As a Man)—a slick, 
sadistic thriller about a Southern military 
academy, and a notable film debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 22). 
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Bravura Performance 


A History oF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
Peoptes, Vol. Ill: THe Ace oF Revowu- 
TION (402 pp.|—Winston S. Churchill— 
Dodd, Mead ($6). 


Iwo typical qualities mark the third 
volume of Winston Churchill’s History 
of the English-Speaking Peoples (there is 
a final volume on The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury yet to come). One quality is control; 
Churchill manages to grasp a huge and 
chaotic period (1688-1815) without ever 
letting a war, a revolution or a leading 
character get out of hand in the plot. The 
other quality is a kind of historical cos- 
mopolitanism scarcely to be found in any 
other writer; Churchill ranges from Eng- 
lish county politics to American economic 
discontents to the last stirrings of the Holy 
Roman Empire to French diplomacy to 
Oriental intrigues with a that 
once again reveals him as a world figure 
with worldwide comprehension, 

Mighty men stride the stage. and 
Churchill treats them as his equals; he 
writes about them with the sure instinct 
of a man who has more than once pain- 
fully sweated out decisions as great as any 
of theirs. Marlborough. Nelson, Napoleon 
Wellington, Washington, Clive, all appear 
here not as figures out of a distant past 
but as men whose acts and words are still 
part of a living heritage. 

It is a bloody period, with war almost 
incessant, and revolution flailing about 
furiously, uncontrollably. In England, the 
Catholic monarchy was brought to an end; 
in France the guillotine and Napoleon 
drowned liberty in blood; in the American 
colonies a war was fought that brings dis 
tress to Churchill even now. An old hand 
at portraiture, he can cut down to size 
those who displease him. Of King George I 
“Here on English soil stood an unprepos- 
sessing figure, an obstinate and humdrum 
German martinet with dull brains and 
coarse tastes.”’ When he describes combat. 
which is a deal of the time. his 
ardent prose is apt to be high-flown: “The 
lure of gold and the sting of Cadiz inspired 
the leaders, and at last they let 
their brave men, who fought with indom- 
itable fury.” 

Churchill's History is neither original 
nor exhaustive. The social and literary 
sides of life are notably skimped, but 
Churchill succeeds in what he set out to 
do: to give in broad outline a framework 
within which great men decide great issues 
and great events are triggered at decisive 
points, 


total ease 


good 


loose 


From Curley to Curlylocks 


Bensy (143 pp.)—Edwin O'Connor— 
Atlantic, Little Brown ($4). 





Little Benjamin 
sweet as 


rhurlow Ballou is as 
a cluster of lollipops. Though 
he is only three years old, Benjy is the 
little tot in Smiles, Pa., and he 
always does just what his Mummy tells 
him. In the morning he puts on his little 
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Jor F, Coyne 
Nove.tist O'CONNOR 


Arise, ye prisoners of Mummy! 





pink shoes and his little pink sugarplum 
bathrobe all by himself. and at night he 
puts his cute little toys neatly away in 
his playbox. All this makes Benjy feel 
‘toasty-warm all over,” and he can’t help 
snuggling up to his mother and saying 
“I'm gwad you my Mummy, Mummy.” 
The title page warns that Edwin O'Con 
nor—author of The Last Hurrah, that up- 
roarious and thinly disguised novel about 
Boston's raffish former Mayor Curley 
intends Benjy as a “ferocious fairy tale.” 
But readers can settle back unappre- 
hensively and enjoy this blithe-spirited 
Vhurberesque fable of a little boy who 
is too good for his own good. Along the 





Der Stern, Homburg 
Nove.ist DuDINTSEY 
Arise, ye lone wolves of Russia! 


way. longtime Bachelor O'Connor, 309, 
gets in some Wylie digs at Mummy. 
Though the fun sometimes wears thin, 


Benjy is a striking aisplay of virtuosity, 
proving that its author can move with 
literary ease from Curley to curlylocks. 
The Cigar Hunt. When Mrs. Ballou 
isn’t bear-hugging her little darling, she 
likes to gaze fondly at her college diplo- 
ma framed upon the wall. Some people. 
she points out to Benjy. lack her advan- 
tages. The most conspicuous lackee is 
Daddy Ballou, a monosyllabic TV repair- 
man. Daddy usually climbs into the TV 
set after dinner, or sometimes with his 
dinner, and fiddles with a few wires. Dad- 
dy and Mummy also play a game called 
“Cigar Hunt.” which Mummy generally 
wins with the magic words, “All right 
. . hand it over!’ For Mummy's sake 
Jenjy is anxious to straighten out poor 
Daddy. Speaking in the third person, as 
he sometimes does. Benjy promises that 
when he goes to school, “he’s going to 
study hard, hard ... so he'll get two di- 
plomas. Then he can give one to Daddy.” 
When the great day comes for Benjy 
to go to Mummy is so thrilled 
that she puts on her college cap and gown 
and skips along the sidewalk with Benjy, 
singing her college song. To his “School 
Mummy.” as he calls his teacher. Benjy 
is unbearably too. He pledges al- 
flag twice. and he tells 
teacher things she might not otherwise 
know—like which kid did the whispering. 
The Big, Black Egg. Natura ly this 
does not endear little Benjy to the dirty- 
fingernail set in the schoolyard, but Benjy 
has his reward when his Good Fairy shows 
up. An offbeat sort decked in a baseball 
uniform and chomping an 
this Good Fairy grants Benjy’s only wish 
that “whatever big and marvelous things 
happen to littl Benjy will happen 
to his dear Mummy Months pass 
and nothing happens until one day Mum- 
my and Benjy drag sulky old Daddy out 
on a picnic. Benjy spots a giant black egg 
and Daddy tells him not to fool around 
with it. but Mummy mutters in her 
through-closed-teeth voice: “Don’t try to 
make a craven out of my son!” 
Suddenly out of nowhere whooshes 
a great. red-eyed, scimitar-beaked bird. 
How the great bird proves to Benjy and 
Mummy that big, black eggs are strictly 
for the birds is a secret that readers will 
savor when they get to it. One hint: that 
night, sitting in front of the TV set for 
a change. with a cool glass of beer in 
one hand and a big cigar in the other, 
Daddy Ballou wears the widest grin in 
Smiles, Pa. 


school 


good 


legiance to the 





outsize cigar 


too!” 


A Russian Drainpipe 


Not sy Breao Aone (512 pp.}— 
Vladimir Dudintsev—Dutton.($4.95). 


No less a literary critic than Nikita S. 
Khrushchev has called this book “wrong 
at the root” and misrepresenting life “as 
through a crooked mirror.” Before the 
Russian censors caught on to this 
the Moscow 


view, 
magazine Novy Mir pub- 
lished the novel in three installments last 
year. At the time, the world jumped with 
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presenting 
an incomparable 
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electric 
typewriter 
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A NEW SPOKESMAN FOR BUSINESS AMERICA... 


UNRIVALED FOR TYPING SPEED, EASE AND PERFORMANCE 


The REMINGTON STATESMAN . . . beauty 
and functional perfection combined! Here 
at last is a practical proportional spacing 
typewriter that will deliver the personal 
warmth and character of proportionally 
spaced correspondence with the speed and 
ease of a general office typewriter. Its Ex- 
clusive Automatic Backspacer and Posi- 
tion Locator eliminate time-consuming 
chart references and space counting. . . 
its natural speed-slope keyboard, split- 
second escapement mechanism and roller 
bearing carriage action give you high speed 
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and quiet in addition to the advantages of 
proportional spacing. 

A variety of vibrant type styles, seven 
different colors and countless other de- 
sign and operational features, make the 
REMINGTON STATESMAN the totally new, 
totally different typewriter of the age. 
Write for bulletin RE8867 describing it. 
Room 2020, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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“My boss deserves a raise 


for changing to 


cotton towels 


‘* I VERYBODY says the change to cot- 
F ton towels in our washrooms is 
such a big improvement, because 
they're just like the towels we use at 
home... clean, fresh, soft, and won- 
derfully absorbent.” 
Cotton towels, with their millions 


of thirsty fibers, are much nicer to 


s LOOK IN the yellow pages for 
the name of your local Linen ¢ 
Supply company. It's listed under 
LINEN SUPPLY or TOWEL 
SERVICE, Write for free 


descriptive booklet. 
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use. And it’s so easy to have them on 
hand at all times. Your local Linen 
Supply company furnishes just- 
laundered cotton towels on a regular 
Call Linen 
Supply, too, for sparkling white cot- 


and economical basis. 


ton table and bed linens, uniforms 
and many other apparel items. 


Linen Supply 


Association of America 
and National Cotton Council 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


astonishment; a Russian novelist had not 
only written critically of the Soviet regime, 
but had done so bluntly, sarcastically, 
rudely. With Poland and Hungary threat- 
ening to tip the boat, Not by Bread Alone 
had a special menace because 1) it 
roused wild excitement among both intel- 
lectuals and ordinary citizens in Russia, 
2) its blows against the order established 
by Stalin went a lot farther and deeper 
than even Khrushchev desired. 

Soon the machine went into action, and 
both the Communist Party and Writers’ 
Union denounced Author Dudintsev as a 
talented, well-meaning fellow who had 
fallen victim to “distorted and pessimis- 
tic’ notions. In a preface to this transl: 
tion Dudintsev dutifully supplies a miti- 
gating explanation of what his novel is all 
about. But no explanation is necessary. 
The book is a major, fascinating document 
of life in Soviet Russia. 

The Forgotten Man. It is a plain tale 
with an ancient theme. A young school- 
Dmitri Lopatkin, invents a ma- 
for making drainpipes. He sends the 
drawing of his new centrifugal pipe-casting 
machine to the responsible bureau, re- 
ceives friendly encouragement and has his 
project expert” opinion. 
Promptly things start going wrong. Lo- 
patkin, who has given up schoolteaching 
and is now wholly dedicated to the cause 
of drainpipery, falls victim to a mysterious 
bureaucratic run-around. Months and 
years pass in a silence punctuated only by 
official notifications: “It is not considered 
Your complaint has been 

Occasionally Comrade 
Lopatkin is summoned for discussion, is 
shunted from one official to another. Re- 
peatedly he comes close to success only to 
be tossed into the street again. Gaunt, 
shabby, despairing, Lopatkin struggles on, 
ignoring hints and muttered warnings, un- 
til one day he finds himself sentenced to 
eight years in a labor camp. “It was as 
though he had been thrown overboard 
while the brightly 
leaving him 





master 


chine 


submitted to 


possible . 
forwarded to . 


into the sea at night 
lighted ship 
behind.” 
From the start of his novel Author 
Dudintsev describes, side by side with 
Lopatkin’s progress, what 


sailed on 


is happening be- 
hind the scenes in ministries, bureaus and 
industrial institutes. All the timeservers 
and Organization Men in high places are 
aware of one thing—that a big shot in 
Moscow has a pet scheme of his own re- 
garding drainpipes, and that no Soviet 
citizen should ever, if he values his se- 
curity, “get in the way of influential 
people.” As Bureaucrat Drozdov, the nov- 
el’s villain, tells Lopatkin: “Your mistake 
consists in being an individual on his own. 
The lone wolf is out of date.” To his wife 
Nadia, Drozdov is even franker. “When- 
ever |Lopatkin] came to see me.” he 
says, “he always held his head like this” 

and Drozdov throws his head up in a 
proud, arrogant gesture. 

And how ought he to have held his 
head in front of you? Like this?” asks 
Nadia, bowing her head with “exaggerated 
humility.” 

“I don’t believe in the existence of so- 
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It came to him as the train glided past 
7 a Bear Ranch Creek — the answer that had eluded him so long. 
Why, after weeks of worry and frustration, was this 
company president able to solve his problem as he rode through 


Feather River Canyon, many miles from his oflice? 


He had slept well, he was rested and relaxed. He had enjoyed his 






found time to put in a lot of work in the privacy of his compartment. 
Uninterrupted by demanding telephones and petty office details, 


nervous tension had vanished and he was able to think creatively and plan ahead. 





Reflecting on these matters he makes another decision: 


all the executives in his firm will be encouraged to 


take the time to take the train / 
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and from coast to coast... 


AMERICA 
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For perfection in paper performance 
on today’s high-speed office machines 


3—choose 





and ultra-fast printing press 
and use Nekoosa Papers. They come in 
a wide variety of colors, weights and 
finishes—for every business and every 
business need. Thousands of printers 
and letter shops can supply Nekoosa 
Papers ... more than 137 Nekoosa 
Paper Merchants distribute them. 





PAPERS 
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er-Lacent it payt to 


called ‘superior beings,’ snaps Drozdov. 

“And yet they will still light the way 
for others,” retorts the wife. 

Dull as Drainpipes. It is Nadia who 
helps Lopatkin to light the way. When he 
is starving—before his imprisonment—she 
leaves potatoes outside his door; when he 
needs money for his machine, she gets it 
by selling her fur coat. Behind her hus- 
band’s back she becomes Lopatkin’s part- 
ner and mistress. A well-meaning army 
official, purporting to spot military po- 
tentialities of the drainpipe machine, puts 
Lopatkin on the army payroll and his 
machine on the secret list. Inadvertent 
result: Lopatkin is haled into court for 
confiding military secrets to Mrs. Drozdov, 
The man who pulls the strings and rigs 
the case is, of course, husband Drozdov. 

Author Dudintsev himself so rigs things 
that by novel's end the Lopatkin machine 
is churning out drainpipes faster and 
cheaper than any other known model, 
while Lopatkin is out of jail and safe in 
Nadia’s arms. An official commission has 
fired two underlings for causing “serious 
losses” to the State, but the facts about 
Drozdov are suppressed. “There was no 
point in making such facts public. People 
were often unreasonable and might in- 
terpret them incorrectly.” 

Not by Bread Alone is overlong, poorly 
written, and as dull, esthetically speaking, 
as the drainpipes round which it turns. 
What makes it highly instructive reading 
is not its art but its main accusations and 
the detailed background picture it sup- 
plies of life in the Soviet Union. 

When Bureaucrat Drozdov marries Na- 
dia, he already has a wife who refuses to 
divorce him, but the State sees to it that 
in “a few months” the new marriage is 
legal. When he goes to Moscow, leaving 
her to follow him later, he says: “Don’t 
be afraid, you will have an escort.” When 
Nadia has her baby, a whole room is 
cleared of patients to give her comfort 
and privacy. When she wants a_ baby 
carriage, Drozdov just orders one “from 
the machine shop ... It was made in 
three days—a tiny, streamlined carriage 
gleaming with nickel and blue enamel.” 
When Nadia complains of their privileges, 
Drozdov replies bluntly: *Equalitarianism 
is something harmful,” 

In contrast with the luxurious life of 
the rulers, Lopatkin’s existence is meager 
and miserable—mostly because he is a 
visionary who chooses the hard way when, 
by surrendering his ideals, he could be 
sitting pretty. This is a striking refutation 
of the widespread myth that the creative 
genius has an easier time of it in a Com- 
munist than in a capitalist society. 

Frayed Sleeves & Fear. When, for 
whatever reason, Lopatkin is down and 
out, the physical details of his life are 
remarkably similar to those pictured in the 
Russian lower depths of Gorky or Tolstoy. 
Throughout the novel Lopatkin smokes 
cigarettes made of home-grown leaf rolled 
in newspaper. His usual food is potatoes 
(“sometimes with a pickled cucumber”); 
he is apt to live on cod-liver oil, black 
bread and salt (“the inventors’ diet’’). 
He trims his frayed sleeves with scissors; 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Shrunk 


Money doesn’t go so far today. With inflation, times have changed. 

And so have your insurance needs. The value of your home, your furniture and other 
personal possessions has soared sky high... about 70% in the last eight years for dwellings alone. 
Why not play safe, financially? With the help of your Maryland agent or broker, 
find out the actual replacement value of your home and all your furnishings and 
personal effects at today’s prices. Then bring your protection up to date. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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HOW TO BE MASTER OF ALL YOU SURVEY: Engineers 
or surveyors, who use K&E Paragon® surveying instruments, will give 
you the answer. 

Years of K&E pioneering, designing and development have produced 
the finest surveying instrument possible. One check... look through 
the telescope of a K&E Paragon instrument. The sharp focus over the 
entire field, the brilliant definition of the image will convince you. In 
any conditions, from Arctic ice to tropical sands, sturdy, rugged Para- 
gon instruments are known for constantly dependable performance. 
Whatever your surveying needs, or optical tooling or special precision 
problems involving optics, consult your K&E distributor or write to 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 





Ko KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. New York, Hoboken, N.J., Detroit, 
& Ww = Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal 
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Controlled dispensing 
of soft, absorbent 
paper towels. 
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PINOT 
CHARDONNAY 


of Watt ~ 


Once out of water, a fish needs 
wine... wine...wine. Give him a 
wine to be proud of —made from 
the shy-bearing white grape of 
Burgundy, of Chablis and Montra- 
chet. That's ALMADEN Pinot Char- 
donnay, of course. 


Self-reloading 2 roll 
Tissue Dispenser. 


Write today for complete details 
about the full line of Steiner dis- 
pensers—available everywhere 
through leading paper distributors. California 


eat PINOT 
STEINER COMPANY “ SS CHARDONNAY 


740 RUSH STREET 

CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS FREE — Quarterly News on wines ond recipes 

Write Almadén Vineyords, P.O. Box 906 
Los Gatos, Californic 





the buying of a suit. even of a shirt, is 
a rare, important occasion. 

“Bourgeois” values appear to be of first 
importance among Soviet citizens; hard 
headed Red females “never marry a penni- 
less genius."’ Dangers lurk everywhere 
ilong with “foreign agents.” All official 
discussions are full of jokes—which cover 
up fear, insecurity, duplicity, menace. Low- 
ered voices, mysterious phone calls con- 
ducted in innuendoes, pussyfooting, sur- 
reptitious side glances, all add up to a 
grim and unceasing fear of a power that 
is merely called “They.” All this—the 
passionate appeal for individualism against 
collectivism, for asceticism against the life 
of fat cats—is the real meat of Not by 
Bread Alone. As British Journalist Edward 
Crankshaw puts it: “There are writers 
whose names live for centuries, but who 
once they have died, are scarcely read. 
These are the men who, without being 
great creators, mark with their work a 
turning point or a new beginning. Du- 
dintsev is probably one of these; and 
Not by Bread Alone ... will come to 
stand for the awakening of the Russian 
people to the true nature of the regime of 
Lenin and Stalin and Khrushchev. 
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yvagery ond destruction. 


Lifeless Living 





Tomorrow anod Yesterday (250 pp.) — 
Heinrich Bo Criterion ($2.50 

Periodically eleven-year-old Martin 
Bach is catechized by his grandmother. 
Your father fell in action. didn't he?” 
Yes. What does it mean—fell in ac- 
tion? Killed in the war, Shot Where? 
Near Kalinovka.” . What is the name 
of the man responsible for your father’s 
death Gaseler. Repeat the name. 
Gaseler. Once more. Gaseler.” “Do 
you know what it means to deprive a child 
of his father? Yes 

Martin knows—and so does his best 
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...His study lamp lights the way to better production 
for you. No, he’s not a modern Diogenes looking for an honest man, but he’s typical of Alcoa’s hard 
working distributor salesmen in all parts of the country who constantly seek new ways to help you use 
aluminum. Because of aluminum’s rapid rise in popularity among manufacturers, new aluminum uses 
and techniques are constantly screened, refined and sent to Alcoa distributor salesmen in the form of Refresher 
Courses. This home study “correspondence” program is one of the many ways that Alcoa is educating 
The Aluminum Man in its distributor organization. This specialized knowledge is available to you whether 


you need a few pounds or a few thousand pounds of Alcoa® Aluminum, 


ALCOA ©. 
ALUAAINUAA 





CALL THE ALUMINUM MAN 
He's your Alcoa Distributor Salesman 
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THE CHOICE 





IMPORTANT 
EXECUTIVES 


Businessmen from allover enjoy the famous 
Essex House. Overlooking Central Park, 
it’s close to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned, 


Single from $12 + Double from 316 
Teletype — N.Y. 1-3076 
Suites with complete 
Chicago Office 
Boston Office 


serving pantry from $28. 


Financial 6 
Liberty 2-2036. 


5SEX 


HOUSE 
Pare se) on-the.park 


Vincent ri Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 













now 
available 


in the new spray can 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARDMORE, PENNA 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
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friend Heinrich. whose father was also 
killed on the Eastern front. It meant that 
Father was replaced by an Some- 
times the uncles are nice, like Martin’s 
Uncle Albert, who shares the same house 
as Martin's mother, but not her bed. Some- 
times they are crabbed and cruel, like 
Heinrich’s Uncle Leo. the last of a long 
uncles who moved in with 
his mother, staved a while, and moved out. 

Cued Films. To Martin and Heinrich 
small boys in a Rhineland city. the war is 
like a persistent, annoying noise heard 
from a distance. The war means the 
Nazis—whom Uncle Albert called terrible, 
but who are described by their 
teachers as NOT so BAD, It 
ble of the city that was 
replaced by 


“uncle. 


succession of 


school- 
means the rub- 
swiftly 
buildings. 
would just 
their elders 
bowed by a dead weight of memory and 
guilt. Martin's mother Nella, a 
beauty who looks “exactly like the women 
pictured in the Nazi books about race 
drifts through the 
and going to dull parties. It 
to her that she is endlessly playing 
in an endless movie answer the 
phone the way actors do in second-rate 
films; they smoke, quarrel. make love or 
small talk. sit and stand and 
as if a director were cueing every scene. 
When she meets the hated Gaseler. the 
Nazi who was responsible for her husband's 
death at Kalinovka, Nella has a moment 
of wild hope that reality has at last broken 
through the interminable bad 
life. But the film grinds on 
calls for the 


being 
angular, modern 
Martin and Heinrich 


forget the war 


as soon 


ind so would 


blonde 


only not so boring 
years giving 
seems 


People 


posture just 


movie of 
he director 
cinema dramatics of the 
great confrontation scene, and Nella ci 
find neither hatred nor pity 
only with this ridiculous vil 
lain. But Grandma 
she is merely 


i 
in her heart 
boredom 
who does not realize 
a character actress, demands 
vengeance. Uncle Albert. as exhausted by 
heroics as Nella, seeks out 
knocks him down, “Cut! 
ible director. 

Typo Trick. This fourth U.S.-published 
novel by Heinrich Boll fdum, Where 
Art Thou? The Train Was on Time), best 
of Germany's postwar novelists 
his skill 


clumsy 


Giseler and 


cries the invis- 





needs all 
to emerge convincingly from a 
translation. A typographical trick 
of frequently capitalizing phré 
tences to convey the 
of children imes for no discernible 
EVENTUALLY BECOMES ANNOYING. 
its persuasive best. Author Boll's 
1 cry of giant despair. He is 
not writing of today’s Germany but of the 
country as it was in the decade 
the war 
vive Nazi savagery and Allied destruction 
being reborn not in hope but in selfish 
mediocrity where mem 
ories are screened behind lifeless living and 
where the intellectual tone by chat- 
adaptable sort who 
are able to flourish equally under Naziism 
or democracy. The fact that today Ger- 
many in many ways presents a far more 
hopeful face to the world does not change 
f Novelist BGll’s haunting 


ses ind sen- 
sometimes thoughts 
somet 
reason 
But at 
book sounds 


following 


“a country that managed to sur 


a society guilty 


1s set 


tering pedants of the 


the poignancy o 
recollections. 
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Bargain 
Lin AIR FARES * To 


America 


Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 
— Latin America’s largest airline! 
Complimentary hot meals served 
aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 
esses...66 Ib. baggage allowance. 


See your travel agent. 


Special rates on contract flights — 
for sales conventions, etc. Write 
for all the details. 


General cargo and specific commodities 
shipped at lowest applicable rates! 
Scheduled departures—on-time arrivals. 
See your freight forwarder. 

MIAMI, FLA. 244 Biscayne Blvd. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 545 Fifth Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 516 S. Michigan Ave. 

WASHINGTON, DC 1025 Vermont Ave..NW 

RESEDA, CAL. 7121 Reseda Blvd. 


Fiz EATL 


(BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES! 
LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINE 


HoaNaudl 


<a 
TELLS HOW TO \ 
GIVE A PARTY 


The world’s greatest party-giver reveals 





her secrets for planning an interesting, 
in Elsa Max- 
well's Party Book, a fascinating feature 
in October McCall's. 


MeCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
reaching more than 5,000,000 families. 


unforgettable evening 
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Headaches Need 
This Relief 
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famous in 


3 out of 4 doctors reco 
tients of Anacin to 
why Anacin™ gives better total 


mmend the 





relieve pain. Here's 
effect in pain relief 
any. buffered. aspirin: 


mm ACTS INSTANTLY: Anncir 
Bring 


ge fast relief to source of your pain 


=>. MORE EFFECTIVE: 


That is, Anacin contains 


than aspirin or 


s to work instantly, 





Anacin is like a doctor's pre 





ne, but a 
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How to work with your neighbors to 
protect your home and community 


Community crowded? 
Neighborhoods decaying? 
Housing deteriorating? 


In neighborhoods throughout the nation 
today, citizen groups by the score are 
tackling, and licking, the manifold prob- 
lems of modern community growth. 
They are people just like you. They 
have found strength and success in num- 
bers . .. by keeping up their own homes 
. . by joining with their neighbors in 
community 


improvement projects and 


thereby gaining better living conditions 
for all. 

You will find that everyone is interested 
in bettering his way of life. You will find 
it easier to gain better living conditions 
when neighbors join forces. By forming, 
or joining, a local community improve- 
ment group you gain many personal 
benefits yourself. 


Keep up your home— 
work with your neighbors 


Then talk with 
your friends, local business leaders, neigh- 


Keep up your own home 


bors. Discuss this message with them. If 
conditions in your community need cor- 
rection, get toge ther to get things done. 
Get the facts, set practical goals and act. 


Your group might begin by undertak- 
ing special neighborhood projects: clean- 
up campaigns, street or sidewalk repairs, 
gaining and upholding better housing 
and zoning laws, Today you might want 
improved garbage collections. Tomorrow 
your group could spearhead a combined 
community rehabilitation 
and slum-clearance program. 


conservation, 


ACTION and many local 
agencies can assist you 


Cooperation is the key to success. Work 
with the many private groups which al- 
ready exist. Talk to your city, ; 
state officials. They can help you —your 
group can help them. 


county or 





Use the points at right as a basic organi- 
For further 
ACTION—the 
can Council To Improve Our Neighbor- 


zation and operating guide. 
information, write Ameri- 


hoods, 


It is a national citizen organization 
dedicated to home and neighborhood im- 
provement. It can help you by sending 
suggestions, ideas and success stories on 
how other community improvement 
groups began, what they have done, and 


how they did it. 


Use coupon to send for 
free publications 
Fill in the coupon below to receive the 
following booklets and reports: 
1. Time for ACTION 
2. The ACTION Publication’s Cata- 
logue 
3. The ACTION Reporter, a monthly 
newsletter. 


For information on a specific home-im- 
provement or group project, write a letter 
explaining the exact situation to ACTION. 


GOOD NEIGHBORHOODS ARE OUR NATION’S STRENGTH 


ACT ION 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 
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How to conduct a successful group 


Organize systematic methods for getting the 
*facts . . . household surveys, meetings with 
key officials, employment of expert counsel. 
Present the facts to the people, your civic 

leaders, the local authorities. 

Work with other local groups and official 
* agencies. 

Plan long and short-range objectives ... each 

with a concrete beg ng, middle and end. 

Maintain a continuing program. Vary it. Make 

membership easy, keep it representative. 





Some things your group can do 


Keep up your own homes, encourage others 
by sharing your experiences in housing im- 
provement with them. 


Organize neighborhood and block groups to 
handle their own problems. 


Undertake special neighborhood projects: 
* clean-up campaigns, planting trees, convert- 
ing vacant lots into pleasant playgrounds. 
Be the “watchdog” on city services and facil- 
ities, guard against violations of housing or 
zoning codes. 
Publicize community improvement projects 
and maintain contact with national groups 
such as ACTION. 
Hold periodic Community Conferences, in- 
vite civic officials to explain local laws and 
answer neighborhood questions. 


ACTION: 
American Council To improve Our Neighborhoods 
Box 462, Radio City Station, New York 20, N.Y 


Please send me special ACTION mate- 
rial that will help me organize, join or 
conduct a Community Improvement Group. 
Name — = 
Address 
City State 


Organization (if any) 
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...a new background 
for marketing decisions 


LIFE's Survey of People, 
Products and Purchases Gives 
New Light on U.S. Markets 


ECAUSE U. S. productivity per man-hour is up 
44% since 1947 ‘and has far outdistanced the 
17% increase in population, top-level business ex- 
ecutives recognize that the major economic problem 
is distribution, 
As a result, management is putting greater em- 
phasis on creating new markets and more efficient 
exploitation of markets that already exist. 


To achieve this marketing efficiency, businessmen 
in all fields agree that more information—both 
quantitative and qualitative—is needed about Amer- 
ica’s consumer buying patterns. 


A Study Tailored to Business Needs 
—Specitically to Marketing 

LIFE has been uncovering precisely that kind of 
information in the largest expenditure-study ever 
undertaken by private business, 

The scope and timeliness of this LIFE Study give 
it greater usefulness for more individual companies 
than any other study now available. 


Cross-Section of the U.S. 


The results of this LIFE Study, just released, are 
based on 93,000 completed intery iews with consum- 
ers carefully selected to be representative of all U.S, 
households. 

These consumers were asked about their purchases 
of scores of individual items . . . if they were bought, 
when they were bought, how many were bought, 
and how much was paid for them. 


New Facts About America's 
Buying Patterns 
LIFE’s new Study shows how much United States 
households spend for food, clothing, shelter, house- 
hold furnishings, medical and personal care, auto- 
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mobiles and recreation. These major categories are 
in turn subdivided into specific products. 


For example, the Study not only shows the per- 
centage of the dollar spent for food . . . but the per- 
centage of the food dollar which is spent for specific 
products. It also describes the characteristics of the 
consumer who buys each product, giving a complete 
picture of the market. 


Household expenditures are described in terms of 
income, life cycle, geographic and marketing loca- 
tion... as well as by the education, age and occupa- 
tion of the head of the household. 


How Businessmen Can Use the Study 


Thus, LIFE’s Study reports to the businessman who 
spends how much on what. It helps him determine 
where his best prospects are . . . and what products 
are competing with his for consumer dollars. 


Future volumes will relate consumer expenditures 
to retail place of purchase and to the timing of pur- 
chases not only by the month, but by week of the 
month and the day of the week. Volume | is priced 
at $10 and is available by writing on your letterhead to: 


Market Research Department 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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IMISCELLANY 


Pay TV. In London, Scotland Yard 
cautioned city dwellers that some of the 
biggest of the city’s 2,500 burglaries which 
occurred in the last three months, had 
been carried out while the victims were 
present and awake—watching TV. 





Have Wit, Will Fit. In Manhattan, a 

college grad advertised in the New York 

| Times for a job, listed his qualifications: 
“Have Brain, Will Train.” 


Red-Handed. In Detroit, Lawrence 
Mish was nabbed for turning in a false 
alarm from a newly painted fire box 
when a fireman spotted him trying to wipe 
red paint off his hands. 


Return Match. In Knoxville, Tenn., 
Mrs. Flora Cosetta Smith Cooper filed 
suit for divorce, charging that her husband 
broke up with a girl friend one day, mar- 
ried Flora the next, went back to his girl 
friend the next. 


Frozen Assets. In Los Angeles, after 
his best loaf of whole-wheat nut bread won 
only third prize at last year's county fair, 
Antique Dealer Streeter Blair. 69, froze 


e ® | his second best loaf, presented it this year, 
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as Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 





THE WORLD'S MOST WIDELY-USED SOUND CONDITIONING MATERIALS 





brings you All 3 


Modern business today is solving the noise problem by 
specifying Sound Conditioning for both new and existing 
buildings. But there are 3 factors of prime importance in 
every job. You pay for all 3. Be sure you get all 3 vital 
points that guarantee full satisfaction . . . by requesting 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning: 


1. Experience Leadership. Through 32 years of service, 
Acousti-Celorex Sound Conditioning Distributors—experts 
all—have made more installations than any other organization! 

2. Product Leadership. Acousti-Celotex acoustical products 
are the world's most widely-preferred. They include the 
largest variety of beautiful and modern materials on the 
market, to meet every job requirement, every building code! 

3. Achievement Leadership. There is no major sound condi- 
tioning problem that Acousti-Celotex experts have not 
tackled and solved in offices, hospitals, schools, 
churches, restaurants, banks, hotels! 


You can measure the increase in efficiency with an Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Installation. You'll see it... 
you'll know ic. . . it will show up profitably on your books. 
Depend on Acousti-Celotex leadership in the field of 
sound conditioning, and on the world’s most widely- 
used and best-known acoustical products. Write Dept. 
TM-107 today for a Sound Conditioning Survey Chart that 
will bring you a free analysis of your noise problem. 


Quickly installed, easily maintained, permanently effective 


Free Enterprise. In Baltimore, after 

| James Hipsley, 69, told a judge that he 

had no job—“I live off the city”—and 

the judge asked “How do you do that?” as 

he handed out a three-month jail term for 

vagrancy, Hipsley replied with conviction: 
“That's how.” 


Follow the Leader. In Port Washington, 
Wis., city employees were administered 
their Asian-flu vaccinations in order of 
their importance to the community: gar- 
bage detail, rubbish sweepers, waterworks 
employees, sewage-disposal-plant worker, 
mayor, aldermen. 


Guard Interference. In Des Moines, 
the lucky winner of the Register’s “You 
Pick “Em” football-score contest, for 
which he received two free so-yard-line 
tickets to the Iowa-Wisconsin football 
game, was Fort Madison (Iowa) Peniten- 
tiary Prisoner No. 24.633. 


Hot Seat. In Oklahoma City, after sus- 
pected Shoplifter Elmo Dolling Jr. eluded 
two store clerks, raced two blocks by foot 
and dashed into an office building for ref- 
uge. he dropped into a chair, exhausted 
and out of breath, discovered too late that 
he was sitting in the sheriff's office inter- 
rogation room. 


Acousti-(eotex EE > | Lip Service. In Norwalk. Ohio, a jury 
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In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, lid, Montreal, Quebec 
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awarded $16.666 damages to Railroad 
Brakeman Ellis Dotson, 44, after his 
chagrined wife complained that a railroad 
accident impaired his ability to work on 
their farm, caused an impediment in his 
| speech, and “that’s not so bad, he can't 
kiss the way he used to.” 
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ERE IS a most welcome gift — Bellows Partners Choice in gracious tte 
holiday dress for gracious giving. Its beautiful colors — dS 7 


glittering foil—topped by a gay and festive bow —all comple- 
ment the superb whiskey in the bottle. Mild and gentle on the 
tongue, rewarding in flavor, Bellows Partners Choice is known fg | Here’s how it 
and liked by all your friends—and al] will be happy to receive it. / j looks in the store 
A cellophane sleeve identifies gift-wrapped 
8 1 Bellows Partners Choice. Remove it, 
@ Ows rs o1ce ‘ if you wish, when presenting your gift. 4 
- . A i 
Only the best is labeled Bellows 


BELLOWS & CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. » PARTNERS CHOICE, WHISKEY—A BLEND + 40x STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD 
60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + 86 PROOF + DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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LIGHT UP A-Aght Smoke 
a ~-LIGHT UPD A LUCKY | 






WHEN YOU SMOKE A LUCKY, YOU’RE SMOKING LIGHT! 


You're smoking tobacco that’s superbly light... golden 
rich...naturally mild. You're smoking the most famous 
tobacco in America—quality tobacco that’s toasted to 
enhance the lightness ...to make the taste even better. 
So do this: Light up a Lucky. You'll agree a light smoke’s 
the right smoke for you. 





CIGARETTES 
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THE BEST-TASTING CIGARETTE YOU EVER SMOKED! 
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Product of She « Sotiitsitite Subaceo company — Jobaceo is our middle name 





